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Clash and Synthesis of Cultures 
Greeks at Taxila 

Dr R. L. Ahuja* 


Dim Intimations 

The earliest contact between Greece and India was made about in 
510 B. C., in the time of Darius 1 the Great (522-486 B.C.), who seized 
the Indus valley and annexed it to his mighty Persian empire and thus 
linked it with the other parts of the empire like Greece. The means of 
communication between India and the west were, then according to 
Prof. Rapson,® more open than ever before and the conditions for tbe 
inter-change of ideas most favourable. Herodotus, a well-known Greek 
historian, who was born a year before the nirvana of the Buddha, 
describes among other peculiarities of India a religious sect which may 
be Buddhists or Jains. 3 Panini, 4 the famous grammarian of Gandhara, 
mentions the Yavanani 5 lipi or Greek script. Pythagoras born in 580, 
who held the most startling theory of his times, the doctrine of the 
transmigration of soul, was a contemporary of the Buddha and is 
believed to have acquired a more or less exact knowledge of the East 
in that age of intellectual with fermentation through the medium of 
Persia, for the Asiatic Greeks like the Persians were under the single 
sway of Cyrus (558-530 B.C.), the founder of the Persian Empire, which 
included a part of Gandhara as well. According to his biographer 
Iamblichus, Pythagoras travelled widely studying the esoteric teaching 
of the Egyptians, Assyraians and even the Brahmans. 6 

The doctrine of transmigration is more ancient in India and 
appears first in tbe Brabmanas and Upanishdas and it is more likely 
that Pythagoras was influenced by India than by Egypt. Almost all 
theories religious, philosphical, and mathematical taught by the 
Pythagoreans were known in India in the 6th century B.C. and the 
Pythagoreans like the Jains and the Buddhists refrained from the 


*524, Model Town, Jalandhar. 

1 . Garrett, Legacy of India, p. 2 ; Smith, V.A., Early History of India, 39f. 

2. A.I.,87f„ 61. 3f. 

3. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 396 ; Garret, op. cit , p. 3. 

4. Ibid., 3 ante. 

5. The word Yavana, Yona for Greeks or Lonians also occur in the inscription of 
Darius. 

6. Garret, op. cit., 4f ; Garbe, Great Thinkers, i. p. 127. 
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destruction of life and eating meat and regarded certain vegetables such 
as beans as taboo. 7 

There is another tradition 6 preserved in Greek that certain learned 
Indians actually visited Athens and had an opportunity to converse 
with Socrates on his philosophy. Apart from it there is further trace- 
able, a large number of resemblances 9 or parallels between the Indian’s 
transcendental philosphy and orphism and its later developments as 
Plato’s ‘Republic’ and ‘Dialogues' doctrines of Yenophanes and 
Empedocles. Long after in 302 Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador at 
Patliputra, was greatly impressed by the striking resemblance in 
many points between the Hindu teaching and that of the Greeks. 10 It is 
difficult to regard all these as mere coincidences, one is, on the 
other hand, inclined to regard these as pointer to a cultural intercourse 
between India and Greece through Persia along the cld route 11 from 
Taxila to Balkh and westward, before Alexander set out on his famous 
expedition to the East. 

Alexander’s Visit and After 

The Macedonian conquest of the Punjab produced no permanent 
effect or impression upon Taxila or elsewhere although the pupil of 
Aristotle 12 was accompanied by a number of trained historians, scienti- 
sts and philosphers like Aristoboulous, Nearchus, Onesicritus, Ptolemy, 
who became later a King of Egypt, and others. Taxila witnessed, no 
doubt, a grand 13 darbarheld by Alexander, and several dramatic perfor- 
mances given by a company of actors that followed the great conqueror. 
And Onesicritus, the cynic, a disciple of Diagoenes, a talk with the naked 
ascetics of Texila, and discussed Pythagoras, Socrates, Aristotle and 
Diagoenes with them. 14 That was perhaps all. I.ut nonetheless ‘for the fir- 
st time the civilizations of the East and West found themeselves directly 
confronted and henceforth the Greek civilisation became the prevalent 
influence in Western India. 15 In India, however, nearly all the traces with 


7. Garrett, op. cit , p. 5. 

8. Ibid., p. 8. 

9. Ibid., 7f. 

10. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, 4i9f. 

11. Garrett, op. cit., p. 11. 

12. M’c rindle, XIV. 

13. A.I.I.C., p. 298. 

14. M’c rindle, 70f. 

15. Garrett, op. cit., 9; A.I.I.C., p. 14. 
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the of Greek rule vanished away within a decade 16 (317 B.C.) and with 
the rise of Chandar Gupta the Punjab swung back to its ancient ways. 

The East bowed before the blast in patient deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, and plunged in thought again. 

M. Arnold ( Obermann ). 

After the alliance 17 between Seleucous and Nikator, one of the 
generals of Alexander, known as king of Syria, who became the lord of 
Western and Central Asia and who wanted also to recover for himself 
Alexander’s Indian conquests, but in vain, the friendly contacts 
between the Indians and the Greeks revived the Greek envoys like 
Megasthenes and his successor Daiinachus of Plataea from the court of 
Syria, and Dionysius from the court of Alexanderia visited the 
Mauryan court, the former rather often it 18 not merely with a view to 
the interchange of occasional courtesis but to keep up a long intimate 
and fruitful intercourse which was not without a cultural significance. 
Bindusara, for instance, asked Antiochus to send him not only samples 
of wine and raisin but also a sophist to teach him how to argue. 
Sophists, however, could not be exported or deported to India. She 
had, therefore, to wait for several generations longer. 

And what specific part Taxila played in this intercourse it is not 
easy to estimate, for history is silent on the point. Taxila was, no 
doubt, a great mart of international commerce and the evidence of 
coins bears it out ; but in the absence of authentic evidence it is only 
presumed that Taxila being the cultural outpost or stronghold of India 
could not have remained unaware of the cultural movements on the 
other side but according to Euselius; 18 it sent out its learned scholars 
as its scouts across the border. 

Bactrian Greeks 

Nearly a century and a half after Seleucus, without and not long 
after the death of Asoka (232 B.C.), the Maurayan empire crumbled to 
pieces and India was again invaded by Demetrios, 20 the fourth king of 
Bactria, the Greek colony of Alexander, ruled independently by 


16. Smith, op. cit., 118 ; Garrrett, op. tit., p. 9. 

17. Smith, op. cit., 124f. 

18. M’crindle, XIV ; Legacy of India, lOf. 

19. Garrett, op. cit., p. 8; M’c rindle, XIV f. 

20. Smith, op. cit., p. 237. The chronology is after Smith’s Early History of India 
and Oxford History of India. 
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Hellenistic princes since 250 B.C. The Bactrian Greeks annexed consider- 
able territories in the Punjab as well as Sind and came to be known as 
the first ‘Greek’ king of Indians. This time the Greek power in India 
struck root and Gandhara became according to Dr Tarn, one of the 
strongholds of Greek power a kind of new Hellas. In 138 B. C. the 
Parthians conquered the kingdom of Taxila and ruled there for about 
186 years. The Parthians, however, were more or less, as is evident 
from the story of Appolonius of Tyana by Philontratus and other 
sources, 21 Greek in their culture, polity and attitude towards the 
Indians. Taxila, therefore, continued to maintained its Greek tradi- 
tions in art and culture for over two centuries It is, therefore, necessary 
to study as far as possible the effect of the Hellenistic domination of 
Taxila. 

The Greek Taxila and its Greek Gymnasium 

The Punjab, says Smith, 22 or a considerable part of it with some 
of the adjoining regions, remained more or less under Greek rule for 
more than two centuries from the time of Demetrios (c. 190 B.C.) 
to the overthrow of Hermias (c. A. D. 20), King of Kabul, but the 
traces of Hellenic influence are surprisingly slight and trivial. For 
adds he, the invasions of Demetrios and his successors, Eukratioes and 
Menander, like those of his predecessors, Antiochos, his father-in-law, 
and Alexander the Great, were merely military incursions, which 
left no appreciable mark upon the institutions of India. The Indians 
like the ascetics at Taxila, regarded them as ‘mighty captains not as 
missionaries of culture as impure barbarians to be feared not imitated.’ 
It is, indeed, all very disappointing, but nonetheless, true. And yet 
the question remains curious and interesting. Inspite of the learned 
scholar’s considered view, the subject of this kind is fascinating enough 
for a further study in these pages. 

The remains of Taxila carefully surveyed and described by Sir 
Marshall 23 reveal three distinct cities, namely Bhir, Mauraya and 
Pre-Mauraya, visited by Alexander; Sirkap, built up by Greeks and 
occupied by Parthians after them and Sir Sukh believed it 
to owe its origin to Kanishka. It is well worth while our studying 
how this colonisation of Taxila affected its ancient to educational and 


21. Smith, op. cit., pp. 251, 253; Garrett, op. tit., p. 13; Bannerji, G. N., Hellenism 
in Ancient India 155f. 

22. Smith, op. cit., 254 ff. 

23. Marshall, Sir John, Guide to Taxila, 3ff. 
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literary traditions Demetrios according to Dr Tarn, built the new city 
of Sirkap (lit the bcheader) in the Indian* fashion consisting of plain 
and unembellished dwelling houses surrounded by a wall, 6000 yards 
long and 15-21i feet thick, taking in within its circuit three reeky and 
precipitous ridges of Hathial spur besides and isolated hill rising 
in a gradual slope and ending with a flat top 24 as if designed by nature the 
Akropolis of a Greek city on the Indian soil. To this new city Demetrios 
transferred 25 some of the population of the old city. It is* however, 
difficult to agree with Dr Tarn that the old city was entirely depopul- 
ated and that consequently it came to an end. Human nature is much 
too conservative in the East and further the excavations 26 tell a different 
story. It is, no doubt, admissible that Sirkap became the new seat of 
government and, therefore, drew its satahities to itself— the gentry, the 
aristocracy and the official hierarchy, who were attached to the new 
government and that relations between the Indians and the foreigners 
seem to have been very amicable. Yet among the ruins of Sirkap there 
have been traced the remains of a spacious Apsidal temple of the 
Buddhists and several small shrines belonging either to the Jains or to 
Buddhist 27 faith. Which imply continuity of life and its activities. 
In the new Taxila, however, the two cultures flourished side by side 
enriched by religious toleration, social contact and probably by inte- 
llectual co-operation. 

Greek Language 

Although native officers, says Smith 28 , were obliged to learn their 
masters, language for business purposes, yet Greek was not widely 
diffused. On the other hand Banerji 29 is of the opinion that the Greek 
language and literature were understood in Northern India and in 
Kabul as late as the second century A.D., even two centuries after the 
Greek rule had come to an end. Rawlinson 30 is of opinion that 
Helleniste Greek was the lingua franca from the Lavent to the Indus. 


*Long afterwards, when Appollonius of Tyana with his companion Demis visited 
Taxila in the middle of the first century A. D., it reminded him of Athens by the 
appearance which it presented to his eyes, M’crindle, p. 22. 

24. Marshall, op. cit., 4f. 

25. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 137, 179. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Marshall, op. cit., p. 66, 

28. Smith, op. cit. , p. 256. 

29. H.A.I., 18, 155. 

30. Legacy of India, p. 17. 
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This is an evidence of the great prestige that the language must 
have had in India. Even the Scythians 31 , as hinted above, used it 
and wrote the Scythian language in the Greek script. Further, 
according to Dr Tarn, an Indian who was a citizen in a Greek 
polis like Pushkalavati (Chaasadda, at a distance of 15 miles from 
Taxila), was, indeed, bound, to some extent, to Hellenise himself. 
He would have to learn enough Greek for purposes of a daily 
life and understand something of Greek civic forms. Even the villagers 32 
in the neighbourhood are said to have picked up a few words of Greek 
language current among the residents of a Greek city. And if the story 
of Apollonius of Tyam in India by Philostratus is believed, the 
independent Parthian ruler of Taxila 33 King Phraotes who was taught 
Greek rather early by his father king Phraotes, who possessed a very 
high command of the Greek language; the Indian sages beyond the 
Satluj ‘showed a mastery of the Greek tongue,’ which they used with 
so much ease and elegance, and even their messenger, the blackest 
Indian, the foreigners had came across and the villagers in their 
neighbourhood spoke Greek to the surprise of Apollonius and 
Damis. 34 

Down to the time of Kanishka the Greek language 35 held its own 
in Gandharva, the first and presumally the earlist coins of his, bear 
legends, Greek in both scripts and language. The latest one, too, which 
exhibit images of the Buddha retains the Greek script. It may be 
remembered in passing that the Greek language was first used in the 
Punjab by Sophytes. 36 The king of the Salt Range Tract who in imita- 
tion of Alexander the conqueror, struck coin in Greek legend, language 
and style. 

Greek Education and Literature 

Cut off from their mother land and then from Bactria, the Indo- 
Bactrian princes adopted the Punjab as a new home for themselves as 
well as for their children. The tradition of Menander and his 
capital at Sialkot as preserved in “Milinda Panha” appears 
to indicate that the Bactrian Greeks were a cultured race, and their 


31. Tarn, p. 376. 

32. Altekar, p. 250. 

33. Smith, op.cit., p. 245n ; Marshall, op. cit., p. 13. 

34. A.T., ii, pp. 187, 201, 251, 261, 313; Smith, p. 225n. 

35. Smith, op, cit.. p. 281. 

36. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 388, 430, 483, 623. 
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princes were men of taste, attached to literature and art . 37 

*In the description of Sirkap, Sir Marshall points out several large 
blocks of dwellings separated one from the other by narrow side 
streets. According to the learned archeologist it is a plausible hypoth- 
esis that this quarter of the city was the university quarter and 
that these were the houses of professors and their pupils who would 
certainly need more accommodation than could be attained in any 
ordinary dwelling . 38 This then may be persumed to be a Greek 
academy or Gumasium run by sophists— whom Bindusara had covered 
so much— for the education of the children of the Greek aristocracy to 
which also the children of the high Indian officials might have been 
admitted in due course. It is at the same time probable that with 
the transfer of old' population some one of the Brahmanic academic 
might have been shifted to the new city and the two types of academies 
might have flourished side by side in the mixed population of the 
Greek city on the Indian soil. In the absence of concrete or adequate 
evidence it is difficult to estimate the influence which the academic 
may have exercised on each other. There is, however, an indication 
which is suggestive and in a way conclusive. A few Greek educational 
terms have found their way into Sanskrit and tell their own story. 

It is probable says Banerjee, that the Indians borrowed from the Greeks 
the usage of the feathers, the tablet and even of books, if we can judge 
of it from the names which they have given to phase diverse object 
such as ink ( malen ), pen ( kalam ), book ( pustak ), and even tablet 
( pitka ). 39 

The process of interaction seems to have gone still further. 
The attitude of the author of Milinda Panha towards Greek literature 
is regarded as typical of the well-educated Indians of those days. He 
knew the cuirent Hellenistic Greek of the East and had 
evidently read a little literature. Plato, for instance, was 
a favourite with the Greeks in Egypt and it is speculated that 
Plato, together with the teacher of Alexander himself might have been 
studied at a Greek academy at Taxila . 40 On a fragment of a vase found 

37. Hallenism in Ancient India, pp. 8, 19. 

38. Marshall, op. cit., p. 72. 

•Apollonius found the Parthian King of Taxila, born aDd brought up in India, 
possessing a high command of Greek and, thoroughly trained in the art of argument 
A.T. ii, iii, 211. 

39. Tarn, p. 367, H.A.I., p. 252; Cambridge History of India (i), p. 395, 

40. Tarn, 378; Smith, op. cit., p. 756. 
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near Peshawar and now in the Punjab museum at Lahore is the scene 
from the Antigone wlidre Haemon begs Creon for Antigone’s life. 
The vase is of local manufacture, and the discovery lends itself to 
the suggestion that somebody in Gandhara was interested in Sophocles, 
and with Sophocles one may couple Euripidies 41 also. There is, in 
short, an adequate ground for the belief that Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, 
Sophocles, Euripidies and other Greek writers were studied both by the 
rising generation of the Eurasian Greeks as well as by the sons of the 
nobility of the Indians living at Taxila. Chief works of Greek literature 
adds Banerjee were known to a small group of men of letters in India . 42 
Waber 43 Windisch and Smith are of the view that Greek influence may 
be traced on the form of the Sanskrit literary drama. This evidently 
implies a study of the Greek drama at the Greek academies at Taxila. 
Pushkalavati, the Greek polis and Sialkot another Greek polis, which 
seems to have a greater vogue if we credit the story of Apollonius. 
The Parthian king of Taxila relating the story of his childhood to 
Apollonius says that while living with the Brahman sages, beyond the 
Beas, who brought him up and educated him, he learnt not only Greek 
language but also Greek drama, a specimen of which he mentions the 
play called ‘the Children of Herculese .’ 44 
Greek Culture 

The other aspects of Greek culture disseminatesd at Taxila 
and elsewhere were, Greek religious myth and fine art. There is 
according to Smith not a single 45 specimen (of sculpture or even of 
architecture) that can be referred to the times of Demetrios, Eukratides, 
and Menander, not to speak of Alexander. Bactrian Greeks and Indo- 
Greek kings and queens who were forty 46 in number were more often 
than not involved in many wars of conquests, rebellions and of self- 
defence They could not presumably, therefore, cultivate fine traditions 
of art and culture. The initiative was, however, left to the Parthians 
wh j had while living in Iran, acquired tolerance and a consideration 
for civilization and culture. The Parthians king of Taxila whom 
Apollonius visited as noticed above, was brought up and educated 


41. Tarn, p. 382. 

4?. Bannerji, G.N., op. cit., p. 258. 

43. Smith, op. cit., p, 254n. 

44. A.t, ii, 20 If. 

45. Smith, p. 255f, 

46. Ibid , 257f. 
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like a Greek child. He spoke Greek and swore by Zeus. His mode 
of living at Taxila, too, was Greek. ‘His bathing place was a garden 
a stade in length in the middle of which was dug out a pool which was 
fed by fountains of water, cold and drinkable, and on each side there 
were exercising places in which he was accustomed to practise himself, 
after the manner of the Greeks, with Javelin. 47 

Apollonius came across many a spot each of which told him a 
Greek tale. The temple in which he had to wait before he could be 
admited to the presence of the king displayed bronze tablets nailed into 
each of the walls, on which were engraved the exploits of Alexander 
and Porus. 48 In another temple, that of the. Sun, the traveller found 
images of Alexander made of gold and those of Porus of black 
bronze. 49 Beyond Taxila, particularly trans-Beas Apollonius and his 
companion came upon Altars bearing the inscription : 

“To father Ammon and Heracles his brother and to the Chabeiri 
of Samothrace and to the Indian Sun and to the Delphian Apollo.” 
The grove in the neighbourhood of the river Hyphases they found 
dedicated to Aphrodite or Venus. 50 

Excavations made at Taxila have brought to light wonderful 
objects of art which owe their origin to Greek inspiration. Smith 
mentions a temple with ionic pillars dating from 80 B C. the reign of 
Azes, the Indo-Parthian king and a statetutte in the. pose of Pallas 
Athene, which seemed to be representing a Yavani door-keeper. 61 
Sir Marshall has, however, discovered besides temples with ionic 
columns and classical mouldings and stupas of corinthian order, a 
wealth of antiquites like coins with Hellenistic, features, engraved 
gems, a. vine-wreathed head of Dionysus with Satyr’s ears, a beautiful 
little bronze statuette of Harpocrates, the Egyptian god of silence, a 
gold repousse figure of winged Aphrodite or psyche, a round gold 
repousse medallion with winged eupid dancing, 62 etc. Specimens of 
Greeks sculptiure have also been found from the Epic Taxila, 
excavations at which site have yielded Terra Cota and stucco heads as 
well as two reliefs 19 inch high, one depicting the presentation of 
offerings to the Buddha after his enlightement ; and the other Buddha’s 


47. 

A.T. , 

ii, p. 187. 

48. 

Ibid., 

p. 169. 


49. 

Ibid., 

p. 182. 


50. 

Ibid., 

pp. 229, 

233. 

51. 

Smith 

, op. cit. 

., p. 255. 

52. 

Marshall, op. 

cit., p. 5ff. 
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first sermon in the Deer Park near Benaras . 53 

These objects reveal to India the Greek conception of art as apo- 
theosis of human beauty. 

Indianisation 

The other aspect or process of interaction was Indianisation Helle- 
nistic Greeks, as a Tule, took no interest in the language or literature 
of the Asiatic peoples with whom they came in contact. Their attitude 
in India, however, as hinted above, differed somewhat from that in 
other parts of Asia . 64 For the Indian civilization was strong enough 
to hold its own against Greek civilization. The ascetics of Taxila, it must 
be remembered, had refused to meet Alexander the Great and poured 
scorn on his lust of empire. Even though he had ruthlessly massacred 
numerous Brahman who had preached violent opposition to his march 
of conquest, Alexander had atleast learned to respect these champions 
of freedom and leaders of a different civilization . 66 

Cut off from Greece and dislodged from Bactria the Greeks as in- 
dicated above settled down in Gandhara and the northern Punjab and 
became not only the rulers and but also the citizens of the colonies 
and polis. The first natural change that came over them in India was one 
in their attitude towards the local languages, particularly Kharoshthi, 
which they adopted as their second language. The legends of their 
coins became bilingual, on one side in Greek and on the other in 
Kharoshthi. A number of inscriptions made by Greeks are found in 
Kharoshthi and even in Brahmis . 68 

Next language Greeks are believed to have, made study of Indian 
literature. After the expedition of Alexander, the Greeks became 
acquainted with the fiction of Brahmanic poetry as well as with good 
many other stories . 57 Some Greeks, for instance, knew the Mahabharta, 
particularly Bhagwat Gita, others Jain writings while many other 
like Milinda, knew the Buddhist canon in Pali or Sanskrit , 58 

Megasthenes, says Marindle, seems to have divided that the 
Greek fable of the Huperboreans of which an account is given 
in Pindar’s third Olympic Ode had its source in the Indian fables 


53. Ibid. 

54. Tain, p. 390. 

55. Ibid., p. 27. 

56. Ibid , p. 388. 

57. M’crindle, p. 388. 

58. Tarn, 380f. 
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regarding the Uitarkurus in the Mahabharata quoted by Diodorous 
and Pliny. Further adds the poetic fables and popular legends 
of India had taken in passing into the Greek narratives, and appear- 
ance of reality and a sort of historical consistency. 59 

The greatest of the Indo-Bactrian kings was Menander, the king 
of Kabul and the Punjab, who later on also adopted Sialkot as his 
capital. He is believed to have defeated famous hermits and renowned 
sages in arguments on religions, but at last a wandering Buddhist 
scholar got the better of him and converted him to his faith. His 
conversion is recorded in the famous work. The Milinda Panha 
or Quertious of Milinda, a kind of Platonic dialogue in Pali in which 
the sage Nagasure plays the part of Socrates. By this time the 
Greeks had become throughly Indianised. 60 They adopted the religions 
of the country too. With their elastic pantheon, they readily identified 
with Indian Gods with their own deities. Sery, for instance, with 
Appollo and Kanca with Cupid with Eros. An inscription carved on 
a pillar found in 1909 in the ancient city of Vidisa or Bernagar in 
the Central India in Gwalior State, states that the pillar was set up 
in honour of Vishnu Vasudeva by a Greek follower of his, Hetrodorous, 
by name, the son of Dion, who had come as an ambassador ‘to 
Vidisa’ from Antilcides, the Greek King of Taxila. 64 And all this 
happened at Taxila. 

Buddhists and Their Monasteries at Taxila 

There is no mention of monasteries in the Greek accounts of 
Taxila. It seems that the Greeks were indifferent to our social or 
educational institutions, for they have made little or no observation 
on either. Ascetics were, most probably, the only national curiosity 
that struck the foreigners, who were rather busy with the wars of 
conquest. It may, however, be assumed that the Pageant like march 
of Alexander 62 through Taxila could little affect the peaceful tenor 
oflifeandits activities there. 

With the triumph of Chandar Gupta, over the Nandas, however, 
it may be assumed that the inter -provincial reputation of Taxila 
would have increased, for he must have patronised his almamater, 


59. M’crindle, p. 63. 

60. Smith, op. cit., p, 239 ; Legacy of India, p. 12. 

61. Marshall, op. cit., p. 26 ; A.I I.C., pp. 42, 172. 

62. M’crindle, p. 168. 
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Kautilya’s native place, to which he owed all. Their patronage® 3 
would have given greater impulse to the learning of arts and sciences 
at Taxila as also the increasing scope for employment offered by 
their new government as described in Kautilya’s Arthashastra. 
The chapter on the instruction of princes is not without significance. 
The Arthashastra discourages asceticism. In the pre-Maurya times 
one who turned ascetic left his children to the King and his wife to 
his relations, who provided them with necessaries of life. But 
Kautilya 64 laid dowD that anyone who embraced asceticism without 
first making provision for the maintenance of his wife and sons 
should be punished. Nor did 65 he permit anyone to join the order 
of ascetics in his grihast Ashram or before his fiftieth year. He 
further 66 prohibited the entry of all ascetics other than vanprasthas 
or forest hermits into the villages of his kingdom. 

In the second place there is no mention of viharas or monasteries 
in the Arthashastra while temples 67 of god are given a very important, 
place in the organisation of society. 

It is, therefore, difficult to say that Buddhism or its institutions 
made any headway at Taxila during the time of the Mauryas. On. the 
oth^r hand it may be suspected to have declined, for, at one place, 
the Buddhists and Ajivakas are classed with Sudra and exiled persons. 6 ® 

But after the Kalinga war (261 B.C.) Asoka came under the: 
influence of the Buddhist teaching and became a lay disciple. Hence- 
forth he made it the business of his life to teach, propagate and 
enforce the ethical system called the law of piety which he learned 
chiefly from his Buddhist instructors. Taxila was a beloved city of 
Asoka where he had one time been a Viceroy under his father, and 
where, according to the Tibetan tradition, he spent his last days. 
Two of his fourteen Rock edicts were executed in Gandhara and 
were engraved in the local script known as Kharoshthi while all the 
other inscriptions were inscribed in one or other variety of the early 
Brahmis script. 69 Another measure which has adopted after he joined ' 


63. LawNN., p. 96/. 

64. Kautilya, p. 47. 

65. Ibid. 

66. Ibid. 

67. Ibid. ,54. 

68. Ibid., 224. 

69. Smith, op. cit. pp. 162, 164ff, 193 : A.I.I.C., MOokerji. Mene thought) p. 46, 
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the Monastic order ( Sangha ), was the building of pillars, stupas, caves 
and viharas. With Taxila the whole of Gandhara and even the Greeks 
of the Kabul valley came with in the circle of his Buddhist influence 
and propaganda carried on by his mission like Majjhantika. Gandhara, 
according to Dr Tarn, became to the Buddhists a second holy land, 
and Chasadda its capital. Buddhists sages, monks or Arhats settled 
down in the country creating and torturing Buddhist traditions of 
culture and morality. H. Tsahg found the people of Taxila mostly 
adherent of Budhism. Later on Kanishka of the Khushan Dynasty, 
who reigned in Gandhara (A. D. 120-140), became a fervent Bud- 
dhist iD his latter days and erected numerous monuments like stupas 
and monasteries in Kashmir, Gandhara and elsewhere. 

There are, says Sir Marshall, besides the three cities of Bhir, 
Sirkap and Sir Sukh many other detached monuments mainly 
Buddhist stupas and monasteries scattered about over the face of 
the surrounding country. The Buddhist remains, adds he, are 
specially numerous in the southern half of the valley, where they 
occupy most of the barren hillocks along side Tomranala cons- 
picuous among them being the imposing Dharmarajaka stupa. In the 
northern part of the valley, however, and among the hills of the 
Hathial ridge there are many other Buddhist settlements of which 
five have already been excavated and have yeilded results of surpassing 
interest, like Kunala Stupa and Monastery on the northern ridge of 
Hathial, the stupas and monestries at Mohra Moradu and at Julian in 
the same range of hills rather to the east. There are, furthermore, 
the lofty Bhallar stupa and many other remains dotted here and there 
in the valleys and hills awaiting excavations. 70 

During his travels Fahien (399-414) found monasteries in 
Afghanistan and at Bannu (N.W.F.P.) while Yuan Chwang (629-45) 
stayed at monastries 71 in Peshawar. Taxila, Ketas, Kashmir, Rajauri, 
Poonch,. Sialkot, Patti, Jullundur, Kulu, 72 etc. These monasteries 
were mostly in ruins and desolate but their buildings were remarkable. 
They had a tower at each of the four corners of the quadrangle and 
three halls in a tier. The rafters and roof beames are covered with 
strange figures and the doors and the windows painted in various 
colours. The halls were spacious and the artistic images of the 

70. Smith, op. cit., pp. 173, 194 ; Law i V. AT., p. 97. 

71. A.I.I.C., 40, 298 ; Tarn, pp. 135. 173 ; Wattas, pp. 214, 240. 

72. Marshall, pp. 6ff, 99, 
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Buddha, beautiful beyond human skill. 73 The monasteries unearthed 
at Mohra Moradu and Julian (at Taxila) are remarkable specimens 
of architecture. They are found to have an open quadrangle with a 
square depression in the middle ranges of cells about 25 in number 
on four ends. 74 

These monasteries, viharas or Sangharamas were, originally, as 
noticed above, retreats 75 for mendicants used during rainy season, 
when it was difficult to travel about. In course of time, however it devel- 
oped from a place of quiet to a centre of religious culture. The gift of a 
dwelling place ( vihara ) says Dr Nagar Sen to Menander, the Greek king, 
has been praised and approved, esteemed and highly spoken of by all 
the Buddhas. And those who have made such a gift shall be delivered 
from rebirth, old age and death. This is the first of the advantages 
of offering the gift of the dwelling place. And again, if there be a 
common dwelling place, a vihara, the sisters of the order will have 
a clearly ascertained place of rendezvous and those who have and who 
wish to visit (the brethren of the order) will find it an easy matter 
to do so; whereas if there were no homes for the members of the 
order it would be difficult to visit them. This is the second of 
advantages in the gift of a dwelling-place (a vihara). It is with refer- 
ence to these two matters only that it was said by the Blessed one. 
Let therefore the wiseman 
Regarding his own weal. 

Have pleasant dwelling places built. 

And lodge there learned man. 7 ® 

A Sangharama was, therefore, a dwelling place for Bhikshus 77 
or monks, who were not only ‘learned men,’ but also missionaries of 
new faith which developed a culture and morality of its own. When 
Gautama, just before his death took his last farewell of the assembled 
order, he is said to have charged them as follows: Oh mendicants ! 
thoroughly learn and practise and perfect and spread abroad the law 
thought out and revealed by mein order that this religion of. mine 
may last long and be perpetuated for the good and happiness of the 
great multitudes out of pity for the world, to the advantage and 

73. Legge, Fa-Hiens Record of Budhist Kingdoms, p. 41. 

74. Wattas, pp. 218-59. 

75. Ibid., p. 1 47. 

76. Marshall, pp. 103, 114. 

77. Milinda-Fanha., p. 3f-4; B.C. Law, p. 236f-7 ; Sankaia, p. 27. 
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prosperity of gods and men.’ 78 Not only did they meet periodically at 
the monasteries to discuss the formally or informally the problems of 
law, order or Metaphysics, but some of the learned brethern pursued 
their researches and built up Buddhist religious literature in monasteries. 
Of the Buddhist 79 masters in India like Narayn Deva, Asanga, 
Vasiv Bandhu Dbarmatarta Manoratha and Parshva the venerable, 
who since olden times had written shastras like were natives of the 
Gandhara district. They all had composed their own work in monas- 
teries, most of which the travellers found in ruins. One of these 
was associated with Kumarlabaha, a native of Taxila who was 
celebrated as the favour of the Sautrantik school of Buddhism and 
one of the four suns’ which illuminated the Buddhist world, the other, 
three being Asvaghosha, Deva and Nagarjuna. When he was 
kidnapped to Kahandhar, he was given a splendid monastery in the 
King’s old palace grounds. 80 

Some of the brethren were indeed grave, serious of great learning 
and intellectual abilities, 81 ‘learned brothers,’ ‘learned and esteemed 
doctors,’ ‘distinguished scholars,’ ‘extra-ordinary men’ and the 
‘Shastra makers.’ 82 By dint of their pure conduct and perfect virtue 
as well as of great learning and intellectual abilities’ the Buddhist 
monks and scholars were an active influence but until the even 
visit of Yuan 33 Chwang (630) and some of the monasteries at 
least were places of resort for men of eminence from distant lands.’ 
In course of time the Buddhist monastic institutions often became 
places of general learning. 81 It was, of course, only gradually that the 
monasteries became centres of educational importance, teaching not 
only the doctrines of Buddhism but also other subjects. The ex- 


78. Hornie, p. xlviiif. 

79. Early Badhism, p. 172. 

80. (i) Watters, p. 202. 

(ii) Nagarjuna expanded the Madhyanika school of the Mahayna religion 
towards the end of the second century A. D. His pupil Arya Deva compos- 
ed bhatuhsataka during the Gupta age. — Majumdar and Altekav, p. 384. 

(iii) Asanga was a Brahman convert to Budhism. He and his youDger brother Va- 
suhandhu were author of Greek works on Mahanava philosophy, ibid., p. 385. 

80. Walters, pp. 211-214, 245. 

81. Ibid., p. 63. 

82- Ibid , pp. 108, 180, 203. 

83. Watters, p. 208-8 . 

84. Keay, p. 9lf. Majumdar and Altekar, pp. 389, 398f. 
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istence of catholic Brahmanic learning must, no doubt, have been an 
example and incentive to this secularisation of Buddhist education 
in monasteris. The academics at Taxila must have been a great 
inspiration to the monasteries, their new rivals in the field of education, 
This education, according to Yuan Chwang, 86 chiefly consisted of 
Five vidyas : grammar, medicine, logic, arts and the Buddhist 
religious literature. Others include astronomy and arithmatic, pro- 
bably among the arts, while still others regard Philosophy as the fifth 
science, all the fiive being secular, other than the Buddhist Religion 
or the inner Science. Observations made 86 by I-Tsing at Nalanda 
are strikingly similar to those and indicate a uniformity and continuity 
of the Buddhist educational tradition. The popular works studied there, 
were those of Panini, Charaka, Kumar Labdha Vasubandhu, Asanga, 
Manoratha, Dharmatarata, Narayandeva and Parshva. In course of time 
the secular cum ethical works like of Asvaghosa, Jatakas, and Jatak 
mala as well as technical works of Nagarjuna and susrata came to 
be added to the educational curricula of the monasteries. 

The Kushan Taxila 

The Kushanas (50 A.D. to 455 A.D.) first of all, made settle- 
ments 87 at the Greek city of Taxila but later on built a new city known 
a Sir Sukh for themselves to the north east and on the opposite side 
of the Lundi rivulet. Kanishka, the most famous of Kushanas is 
belived to have founded it. Its plan appears to be a parallelo-gram 
with a circuit of three miles. It was probably destroyed in or about 
455 A.D. , when India was invaded by Huns with sword and fire. 
This city is at present occupied by three villages Mirpur, Tofkian and 
Pind Gakbara, and their grave yards. The remains of the ancient 
buildings are still peeping out of the debris among the houses. The 
excavations on this site are, therefore, well-nigh impossible to make 
and it cannot be said exactly what it was like. 

The Kushanas had two very good characteristics : firstly, they were 
lovers of art and literature. “During 88 their long sojourn in Bactria 
and the Oxus valley the Kushanas had absorbed much of the oriental 
Greek spirit and it was probably due to this that their arrival in India 
was the signal for a first outburst of artistic activity. The chief 

85. Watters, p. 256ff. 

86. Keay, p. 96. 

87. Marshal), op. cit., pp. 6, 94-8. 

88. Ibid., p. 30. 
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centre of this activity was the valley of Peshawar where Khushanas 
established his winter capital. This tract of the country was then 
called Gandhara and it is for this reason that the school of art which 
flourished here during the Kushan period is known as the Gandhara 
School.” 

Their second characteristic was their love of Buddhism. Kanishka 89 
was a great patron of this religion and its followers. Asvaghosha , 90 
Buddhist teacher and philosopher, poet and musician, writer of secular 
works, the metaphysician Nagarjuna , 91 the physician Gharaka and other 
geniuses were the gems of his court. He called the Buddhists together 
in Kashmir in a council to draw up definite commentaries on the 
Buddhist canon and to engrave them on bronze. 

These two characteristics were combined together in the rise of 
the Gandhara school . 92 The inheritence of Greek art was adopted 
to express various aspects of Buddha’s life and his activities in previous 
births. At Taxila and Mathura were founded school of Graeco-Roman 
sculpture about the begining of the Christian era. With the rise of 
Hellenistic influences and Kanishkas patronage of Buddhism Taxila 
became after Patiliputra a great centre of Buddhist political power. 
While at Sirsukh proper, excavated so far, there is little evidence of the 
existence of the sacred art, there are, in its suburbs, a few specimens 
of it. At Lalchak, for instance, four mounds have revealed remains 
of Buddhist settlements containing stupas, shrines and monasteries 
which seem to have been burnt out and buried by the Huns . 93 
At Mohra Moradu again there have been discovered three 
stupas and a monastery in some of whose niches there have 
been found statues or reliefs depicting the Buddha seated in 
meditation with attendent figures to the right and left, etc. Others 
artistic finds are a beautiful stupa in cell and a statue of the 
Bodhisattva Gautama in almost perfect preservation. At Julian, 
lastly, there is a monastery with numerous small and richly 
decorated stupas and a singularly beautiful group of stucco 


89. A.I.I.C., p. 270. 

90. Behired to have been carried off from Kanishka as Warbooty — Smith. 
'Excavations at Taxila, remarks Rawlinsons, have revealed a wealth of beautiful 

objects of art of the Saka and Kushan period showing how strong was the Greek In- 
fluence there. Some of the friezes are decorated with Corinthian pillars (L.I., p. 13). 

91 . A native of Vidharbha (Berar)— Smith, pp. 211, 282n. 

92. Garrett, op. cit., p. 13; Havell, pp. 135, 137. 

93. Marshall, op. cit., p. 99. 
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figures a relief in niche. 94 The existence of Kharoshthi inscriptions, 
on a stupa 95 on a seated figure of the Buddha, indicates that the 
dialect was still a popular language. Another find, however, is ‘a 
burnt Cornelian seal in Brahmi characters of the Gupta age (330-455), 
and a birch bark manuscript also in Brahmi of the same period both 
of which indicate that Btahmi was slowly replacing Kharoshthi under 
the influence of the Guptas. 97 

But Kanishka did not adopt Taxila as his capital, for he spent 
his winter at Purushapura (Peshawar), and summer at Kapisi 98 in the 
Kabul district. The great geniuses of Gandhara, Hindustan and of 
the Central India were attracted towards these capitals and resided at 
his court.* Scholars of recluse habits lived, no doubt, in monasteries 
but preferably in those near about Peshawar or in Kashmir, where 
the council was held. Taxila," no doubt, became “the university of 
Mahayana Buddhism, the great exponent of which was the Brahman 
monk Negarjuna. The Chinese pilgrim, Fahien, who visited Taxila 
in about 400 A.D. has unfortunately left no particulars of the Buddhist 
monuments that he saw there, though be speaks of other Buddhist 
sanctuaries of the North West, as vigorous and flourishing. This 
silent commentary on Taxila’s reputation is not without significance. 

Taxila had had its time and ceased to be ! In about 455 A.D. 
came the white Huns, thoroughbred barbarians who knew nothing, 
valued nothing, and spared nothing. The Sialkot of Menander became 
the capital of Mihiregula whose Attila fury destroyed whatever Buddhist 
life, literature, stupa or monastery fell in his way. In the seventh / 

century H. Tsang found most of the monasteries at Taxila desolate. 

The glory had departed for ever 1 

The first blow to the fame of the ancient Texila was dealt by the 
Greeks. Demetrius, as noticed above, built a new Taxila and transferred 
the population to the Greek city. Further, Pushklavati (or Charsadda) 
which became a Greek parts, with a gymnasium, a theatre and stadium 

94. Ibid., pp. 06, 108, 110. 

95. Ibid., p. 112. 

96. Ibid., p. 1 15. 

97. Watters, op. cit., p. 124 ; A;I.I.C., p. 45. ,< 

98. Havell, op. cit., pp. 139, 141. 

*The monastery that he built at Peshawar viewed with his court in showing 
hospitality to “extra-ordinary men,” “shastra makers’’, ‘‘men of pure conduct 
and perfect virtue”— Watters, p. 208. 
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of its own, eclipsed Taxila by means of its new-won glory. The inroads 
of the Scythians frightened away the scholars from far-oif places of 
Hindustan, who now visited" Patliputra and Kashi, Assam and other 
centres oflaerning rather than Taxila, for completing or perfecting 
their education. When, at last, peace was restored by the ascendancy 
of the Kushanas, Peshawar came into prominence and gave little chance 
to Taxila for resurrection. Finally, with the coming 100 of the white 
Huns the same name of Taxila was lost to the rising generations of 
the Hindustan. 


99. Vaidya. 

100. M’crindle, pp. 22, 33, 34. 
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Observations on the Sikhs by George Forster 

Introduction by Dr Ganda Singh 


It was in the summer of 1938 that at the suggestion of the late 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar I went to the Deccan in search of some documents 
bearing on the history of the Sikhs. I was at Satara in the months of 
August and September, and there in the historical Museum I was lucky 
enough to find very valuable private correspondence of Lords Ellen- 
borough, Hardinge, Dalhousie and Gough and of some of the Political 
Assistants addressed to Frederick Currie as British Resident at Lahore. 
This has since been published by the Sikh History Society, Amritsar, 
under the title of Private Correspondence Relating to the Anglo-Sikh 
Wars. 

During one of my stray rambles at Satara in the first week of 
August, I unexpectedly came across an old friend from Persia, Mr. 
Ratan Singh Minhas of the village of Padhiana, near Adampur, 
district Jullundur He had left the Punjab, presumably for good, 
and, having married Maratha woman, had settled down at Satara. 
He knew my interests, and a few days later he brought to me an old 
envelop, which, he said, he had picked up from amongst some 
waste papers at a shop near his residence. This cover, to my great 
surprise, contained two typewritten copies of letters, one of 16 pages 
“from George Forster to Mr. Gregory at Lucknow, dated in Kachmere 
[Kashmir], 1783,” containing an extract from another letter bearing on 
the Sikhs, and the other, 12 pages, “from Mr. (John) Griffith to Mr. 
(Alexander) Adamson, Bombay (dated Surat, 17th February, 1794), con- 
taining information respecting the characters.of the inhabitants on the 
banks of the Indus. The second letter, which is more like an official 
Memorandum, as well contained a section on the “Dominions of the 
Seecks [Sikhs],” in addition to sections on Sind, Multan and 
Kandhar.* This was again a lucky find. 

The first of these two letters, from Forster to Gregory, is marked 
“Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 685, pp. 90-114” and is in the form of a 


♦This irD.njfJaij.n is also being included in the present collection. 
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regular letter with a covering note in the beginning and the signature 
of George Forster (type-written) at the end, mentioning the place and 
date of writing as “Charlottee Street, Portland Place, 9th June, 1785,” 
while the second is marked “Home Misc. 456 B, pp. 625-99” on the 
top of the title-page. 

On comparison, I find that the Extract sent by George Forster 
to Mr Gregory is from Letter XI of the first volume of his A Journey 
From Bengal to England, London, 1798, pp. 253-95, with a few 
changes here and there. The original gives in brief the history of the 
rise and progress of the Sikh people from the time of Guru Nanak 
to the beginning (February-March) of the year 1783 when, during his 
journey, he travelled through the eastern hilly tracts of the Panjab. 
He has also given therein his own observations and impressions which 
are of considerable importance to the students and scholars of history. 
The concluding paragraph of this letter, not included in the Extract, 
is really significant. It says : 

In the defence and recovery of their country, the Sicques [Sikhs] 
displayed a courge of the most obstinate kind and manifested a 
perseverence, under the pressure of calamities, when the common 
danger roused them to action, and gave but one impulse to their 
spirit. Should any future cause call forth the combined efforts of the 
Sicques [Sikhs] to maintain the existence of empire and religion, we 
may see some ambitions chief led on by his genius and success, and, 
absorbing the power of his associates, display, from the ruins of 
their commonwealth, the standard of monarchy. The page of his- 
tory is filled with like effects, springing from like causes. Under 
such a form of Government, I have little hesitation in saying that 
the Sicques [Sikhs] would be soon advanced to the first rank among 
the native princes of Hindustan; and would become a terror to 
the surrounding states. 

And this prophecy of George Forster came to be literally fulfilled 
in the person of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), who not only 
took under his shelter the territories of the various Sikh Sardars but 
also conquered a number of states and consolidated them all into the 
kingdom of the Panjab, carrying its frontiers on all the four sides 
to the furthest possible limits unknown to history before him. 

George Forster, the author of this letter, was a civil servant on 
the Madras establishment of the East India Company. He was a man 
of adventure and a scholar of considerable merit. He left Calcutta 
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on May 23, 1782, on his long and arduous overland journey to England 
and passed through the north-eastern hilly tracts of the Panjab in 
February, March and April 1783. He was a keen observer of men 
and things and has recorded his impressions, and the information 
collected by him during the journey, in a series of letters, published 
in two volumes in London in 1798 under the title of A Journey from 
Bengal to England & C. 

In addition to occasional reference to the Sikhs in other letters, 
vide, pp. i, 128-30, 227-28 and ii, 83, 88, Forster has devoted 
Letter XI, pp. i, 253-95, exclusively to the Sikhs. In writing this he 
seems to have received a good deal of information from Colonel Polier, \ 

a Swiss Engineer, who had written a paper on the Sikhs in 1780, later 
on read at a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (now the Asiatic 
Society) at Calcutta on December 20,1787. In his own words, Forster 
was under “great obligations to Colonel Polier of the Honourable 
Company’s service (1757-75, 1782-89) for having furnished me with 
large historical tracts of the Sicques” [Sikhs]. Like a genuine enquirer, 
he had “no tendency to discolour or misrepresent truth.” “Guided by no 
views of interest, nor impressed by any frown of power, I was enabled,’’ 
he saysj “to examine the objects that came before me through a 
dispassionate medium.” And he has succeeded in it to a very great 
extent. ' His letter under reference is a fairly objective study of the 
Sikhs of the second half of the eighteenth century and is a mine of useful 
information. God willing, it shall soon be made available in extenso, 
edited with such notes and comments as have become necessary in the 
light of more reliable documentary evidence. 

The extracts given in the letter of George Forster to Mr. Gregory, 
dated 9th June, 1785, reproduced below, appear to have been made at 
random without any coherent link. But as they are all put together 
by the copyist without any coherent link. But as they are all put 
together by the copysist without the separating indications, a few 
clarifying explanations have become necessary and are being given in 
the footnotes. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE SIKHS 

Sir, 1 

Having gone through the subject of the powers, which bear the 
most conspicuous and efficient parts in the transactions of Hindostan, 

1. Commonwealth Relation Office Library (formerly India Office Library) records 

Home Miscellaneous, Series volume 685 (3), pp. 90-114. 
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or who were more immediately brought forward on the theatre of 
the last War, I will proceed to lay before you a cursory description of 
the Seicks [Sikhs] and Afghans, nations who, from the remoteness of 
their situations, and, having no European connections, are hitherto 
but partially known to us. 

In my route overland, I had an opportunity of procuring some 
sketches of the History of the Seiks [Sikhs], which were reduced into a 
form, and inserted in that collection of letters containing the relation 
of my journey to Jumboo [Jammu] with which you already have been 
furnished . 2 

Though the whole relation, as it now stands, may not closely 
point at the given object of this analysis, yet as it will prevent the 
trouble of reference, and the selection of maiter difficult to extract, and 
also appear more in order, I will with your permission subjoin it in 
this place. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Forster to Mr. Gregory at Lucknow, 
Dated in Kachmere [Kashmir] 1783 

“As several occasions have offered of introducing the Seicks 
[Sikhs] to your notice, it will obviously enough occur to you, that I 
should endeavour to give some description of this new and extraordinary 
people. 

“Now, my dear Sir, you will be pleased to know that I do not 
possess a well grounded knowledge of the subject ; I cannot deduce, 
satisfactorily to myself their story from the period, in which Nanock 
[Guru Nanak], the institutor of their sect and their lawgiver, lived. Nor 
can I affiix a date with a sufficient exactness to the time of his existence . 3 
Neither can I follow them with necessary order, through the gradations 
and progress which they have made until they arrived at their present 
state of grandeur. You who are well apprized of the wretched deficien- 
cy of materials for the formation of Eastern History and the irresistible 
tendency which our Eastern countrymen have to fiction and the pleasing 
produce of fancy, will make for me every indulgent allowance. One thing 


2. This evidently refers to Letter XI given in the first volume of Forster’s A 
Journey from Bengal to England (London, 1798), pp. 253-95. 

3. Guru Nanak, the founder of Sikh religion, was a contemporary of the Lodhi 
Sultans of Delhi (1469-1526) and the first two Mughal Emperors of India 
(1526-39). He was born in 1469 during the reign of the first Lodhi Sultan 
Bahlol Khan (1450-88) and died in 1539 during the time of Emperor Humayun 
(1530-39, 1555-56). 
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I will intreat of you to understand, that if I should not insert the whole 
truth, which does not result from the desire of suppressing facts, noth- 
ing but what you may place a confidence in, will be introduced. 

“Under the shelter of this protecting preliminary, I will proceed 
and inform you, that Nanock [Nanak], the founder of the sect of the 
Seicks [Sikhs] flourished about 300 years ago. 4 The place of his birth 
does not seem to be fixed on, but it is universally believed that he 
was interred at Amritsar : 5 this town is situated at the head of the 
Punjab about 120 miles to the South and by East of Jumboo [Jammu], 
and in consequence of its being the burial place 6 of Nanock [Nanak] is 
become of great importance and the Seicks [Sikhs] hold it in the same 
degree of veneration and sanctity as Mecca is held by the Mussul- 
mans. 

“Nanock [Nanak] — to whose name his follower’s have added the 
appellation of Shaw [Shah] which, be pleased to observe is usually bes- 
towed on faquirs, apears to have been well qualified for the instituting 
and establishing a new sect. It is said that he was inflexibly just, that 
he was rigorously abstinent, and that he possessed the most undaunted 
courage. 

“When it is considered that the worship of the Hindoos (Hindus) 
is, at this day loaded with endless ceremonies and accompanied with 
a ridiculous and a puerile grimace, it will be allowed that the tenets 
of the system which Nanock (Nanak) framed, are grounded on no 
unreasonable basis. The tenor and the grand purport of the Seick 
(Sikh) religion pointedly requires an abolition of the worship of 
images. Their places of devotion are plain, and divested of every 
ornament and figure. 

“Instead of the intermediation of inferior deities they are orderd 


4. In the year 1783, when this letter was written, it was 244 years that he had died 
(1539), having lived for seventy years. 

5. Guru Nanak was born at Talwandi Rai Bhoe, later known as Nankana Sahib, 
to the west of Lahore, in Pakistan. He was not interred at Amritsar. In fact, 
no Guru of the Sikhs died at Amritsar. Guru Nanak died at a place called 
Kartarpur (now in Pakistan) on the left bank of the river Ravi, opposite to the 
town of Dera Baba Nanak in the district of Gurdaspur. 

6. The importance of Amritsar is due not to its being the burial place of Guru 
Nanak but to the Sikh (Golden) temple, called the Darbar Sahib, and other 
Sikh historical associations. The town was founded by the fourth Guru, Guru 
Ramdas, in 1574, thirty-five years after the death of Guru Nanak. It may also 
be mentioned that the Sikhs do not bury their dead but cremate them. 
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to address the Supreme Being, through the medium of Nanock [Nanak] 
his favourite agent and deputy. Though a very material difference exists 
between the religious tenets of the Hindoos [Hindus] and those of the 
Seicks [Sikhs], yet the groundwork of both exhibit strong features of 
similarity. The article indeed of receiving proselytes, in the Doctrine of 
the Seicks [Sikhs] causes an essential deviation from the Hindu system. 
It totally overthrows those wonderful barriers, which were constructed 
and affixed by Brahma , 7 for the arrangement of the different ranks 
and professions of his people. When the nation of the Seicks [Sikhs] 
becomes sufficiently populous and has acquired a competent stability, 
it is not improbable but an alteration may take place in that tenent. 

“They permit the growth of the hair of the head and beard, 
they generally wear an iron bracelet on the left 8 hand and the use of 
tobacco is proscribed among them. Nanock [Nanak], it is said, 
first published his doctrine amongst the mountains bordering on the 
Northern plains of Hindostan, and in that space which lies between 
Shirhind [Sirhand] and Lahor [Lahore]. He was there in a situation of 
more security than had he dwelt in the open country, and he lad also the 
advantage of being in the neighbourhood of an opulent and a numerous 
people. No notice of consequence, it would seem, had been taken of 
the Seicks [Sikhs] until the reign of Acber [Akbar] , when that activ e 
Prince in the course of his subduing the Hindoo [Hindu] Mountaineers, 
discovered their haunts and nearly extirpated them . 9 

“This Emperor, it is recorded, was so hostile to them, and so 
determined on crushing the existence of their sect, that he imposed a 
price on the head of every Seick [Sikh ]. 10 From that era to the period 
of Nadir Shaw’s [Shah’s] return from his Delhi expedition, but few 
authenticated facts can be produced of the state of this people. When 


7. The caste system of the Hindus, evidently referred to by Forster, is ascribed to 
Mami, the great law giver of the ancient Hindus, and was not introduced 
by Brahma. 

8. The iron bracelet, called kara, is not necessarily worn on the left wrist. It may 
be worn on any wrist, though it is generally worn on the right. 

9. Emperor Akbar was not hostile to the Sikh Gurus at all. In fact, he was 
friendly to them. 

10. It was Emperor Bahadur Shah I (1707-12, son of Aurangzeb) during whose 
reign the Sikhs were actively persecuted and a roya] edict was issued on the 
29th of Shawwal in the 4th regnal year, December 10,1710, to kill the disciples 
of Nanak fthe Sikhs) wherever they were found — Nanak-prastan ra har ja kih 
ba-yaband ba-qatl rasanand. [Continued on p. 26 
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the Nadir’s army were returning homewards laden with spoil, and from 
their success and the general dread entertained of them, regardless of 
regularity and discipline they were, fiercely attacked by the Seicks 
[Sikhs] who routed their rear and stripped them of great part of their 
plunder. Towards the later end of Mahomed Shaw’s [Shah’s] reign 
and the beginning of that of his successor, when the charm, which 
since Tamerlane’s conquest of Hindostan, had bound together that 
extensive and grand empire, and had proclaimed it invincible throughout 
Asia was broken, and it may be said, wholly dissolved, the Seicks 
[Sikhs] rushed out of their fortresses, where they had been patiently 
waiting for the occasion, and seized on or ravaged the greatest part 
of the Punjab . 11 

“After various struggles with the Mussalmen [Mussalmans], the 
Seicks [Sikhs] possessed themselves of Sirhind, Lahor [Lahore] and 
Moultan [Multan] but they were attacked and driven out of a great part 
of their new acquisitions by the Afghans under their famous Chief 
Abdullah, 12 * who was afterwards more generally known in India and 
Afghanistan by the name of Ahmad Shaw [Shah]. This Prince affected 
greatindignation at the Seicks [Sikhs] presuming to occupy the Imperial 
Palace of Lahor [Lahore], and that the supposed pollution might be wiped 
away on his retaking that city, it is said, he caused many of the Seicks 
[Sikhs] to be put to death, and ordered that the facing and the steps of 
the great reservoir of water should be washed with their blood. The 
Seicks [Sikhs] by making some extraordinary and well timed efforts in 
their turn drove the Afghans out of that part of Hindostan and that 
they might exhibit an example of forbearance to their enemies and a 
restraint of the power of revenge, the warmest passion in the breast of 
an Asiatic, and yet that they might not seem insensible of the injury, 
which had been offered to them, poured the blood of swine in those 
places which the Afghans had washed with that of theirs. In a war 
which the Seicks [Sikhs] had with Timur Shaw [Shah], the present 

Continued from p. 25J 

This order was repeated during the time of Emperor Farrukh-Siyar, and “to 
give effect to this mandate, a reward,” according to Malcolm, “was offered 
for the head of every Sikh” (Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 85 ; Miftah-ut-Tawarikh, 
p. 398 ; M’Gregor, History of the Sikhs, i . p. 113). 

11. So denominated from a Persian Compound, meaning five Rivers of waters 
which intersect this country (Forster). 

12. or Ahmed Khan (Forster). 

•Ahmad Shah Durrani (1722-72). 
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Afghan Emperor, they lost the province of Moultan [Multan], which, 
contrary to the general character of the Seicks [Sikhs], for military 
ability, was given up with scarcely any resistance. 

“This instance of such unusual remissness in them seems to me very 
inexplicable, unless it was occasioned by their internal dissentions . 13 

“The government of the Seicks [Sikhs], if any fixed denomination 
can be applied to it, may be termed aristocratical. Their chiefs are 
numerous and wholly independent of each other. They eventually act 
in concert with, and in opposition to their own body, as in the case of 
Mhah Sing [Maha Singh] who has succoured the Rajah of Jumboo 
[Jammu] against the Seick [Sikh] Chief who invaded that country . 14 

“From the observations which I have made of the Seicks [Sikhs] 
they would appear to be a haughty and a high spirited people. Once 
I travelled in the company of Seick [Sikh] horseman for some days, 
and though I made to him several tenders of my acquaintance, he 
treated them all with great reserve, and a covered sort of disdain. 
There was no reason to be particularly offended at his hauteur towards 
me, for he regarded every other person in the same manner. His 
answer, when I asked him very respectfully in whose service he was 
retained, seemed strikingly characteristic of what I conceive to be the 
disposition of the nation. He said, in a tone of voice and with a 
countenance which glowed with and was keenly animated by the warm 
spirit of liberty and independence, that he disclaimed an earthly 
master, and that he was the servant only of his prophet. 

“The Seicks [Sikhs], it is asserted, believe, that they do not loudly 
insist on it, that Nanock [Nanak] is an incarnation of Vishnow 
[Vishnu], 13 * which the Hindoo [Hindu] prophecies have foretold, is yet 
to exist and is to be the last one. 

“The force of the Seicks [Sikhs] may be said to wholly consist in 
cavalry, they have in their army some artillery, but it is so aukwardly 


13. In the winter of 1778-79, Sardar Ganda Singh Bhangi was embroiled with 
other chiefs and could not personally look to the defence of Multan which was 
surrendered by a lieutenant of his after a show of resistance. Cunningham, 
History of the Sikhs, p. 123. 

14. This refers to the struggle between Sardar Maha Singh Sukarchakkia and 
Sardar Jai Singh Kanhaiya in 1783, when Gurbakhsh Singh, son of the Kanhaiya 
Sardar, was killed in a battle near Batala. Latif, Hist o ry of the Panjab, p. 311. 

15. There is no such belief recognized or commonly current among the Sikhs. 
•The Supreme Being of the Hindoos (Forster). 
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managed and so ill attended to, that little benefit is derived from it. 
A Seick [Sikh] horseman is armed with a matchlock and a sabre, both 
in their kind, excellent. In this matter I speak Lorn a real knowledge, 
for in the course of my travels, I had twice an opportunity of meeting 
with their parties, each of which might consist of 200 men. The horses 
were better than any I had ever seen either amongst the Hindoo 
[Hindu] or Mussulman troops in the eastern parts of India. The 
men were well clothed, chiefly in white Iamahs, 16 and their arms, 
together with their accoutrements, which consisted of priming horns 
and Ammunition Pouches, were in good order. The latter were mostly 
covered with our scarlet cloth and ornamented with gold lace. 

“From the great predilection which the Seicks, [Sikhs] have for 
fire arms, and the constant use which they make of them, their mode 
of attack and defence, is different from that of any other cavalry in 
Asia. 

“A party from thirty to forty and fifty will advance on a gallop 
close up to the enemy and previously to the giving their fire that they 
may do it with the greater certainty they draw in their horses, at the 
performance of which manoeuvre, the animal is so thoroughly trained, 
that most of them, on receiving a gentle stroke on the neck, will 
stop on the full career. Immediately on their pieces being discharged, 
they retreat about 100 paces, load, and repeat the ■ same mode of 
annoying the enemy. 

“It is not from this peculiarity in their discipline that the Seicks 
[Sikhs] have made themselves formidable. 

“This in my opinion is a great defect in their army, and if they 
persist in a continuance of it to the entire exclusion of artillery, it may 
yet be along space of time, ere they are enabled to drive the Afghans 
out of Hindostan, or extinguish the remains of the Mogul [Mughal] 
government. Both which objects they entertain sanguine hopes of 
accomplishing, and in the probable evolution of the fate of empires, 
this event may be expected. 

“The success and conquests of the Seicks [Sikhs] have principally 
arisen from their unparalleled activity and the endurance of an almost 
incredible fatigue. These constitutional endowments they derive 
from an invariable exercise of every species of temperance which gives 
them powerful! advantages over the debauched and debilitated 


16. A long callico gown (Forster). 
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Mussulman.” 

“A body of Seick [Sikh] troops has been known to make 
daily marches of 40 miles, and this exertion has not been confined to 
a single operation, which would not be remarkable, but it has been 
continued for many days. 

“In 1782 the territories of the Seicks [Sikhs], which towards the 
limits are often varying, were bounded on the north by the grand 
chain of mountains, which extend in a curved line across the head of 
the Punjab ; on the east by the possessions of the Emperor, and his 
officers, which take in the districts of Panipet [Panipat] and Karnal ; on 
the south-east by the country of the Jauts [Jats], which was conquered 
by Najjif Khan and still continues annexed to the remains of the empire, 
and on the south by Moultan [Multan] ; and the west and north- 
west by the Indus, and the districts of Attock, which are now under 
the dominions of the Afghans. _ 

“From their being possessed of an ample, and a fertile territory, 
and being when not occupied in military service, much attached to the 
business of agriculture, and well skilled in it, it must be supposed that 
the revenues of the Seicks [Sikhs] are very considerable, tho[ugh] it 
would be presumptuous in me to attempt at ascertaining the amount. 

“The Subah [Suba] of Lahor [Lahore] in the reign of Auruqgzebe 
[Aurangzeb] produced the annual revenue to government, according to 
Mr. Bernier, of 246 lacs and 95 thousand rupees ; and from -the general 
character of the Seicks [Sikhs] for their knowledge in the cultivation of 
lands, I should imagine that there had been no decrease in the revenue, 
since the country has been in their possession. 

“Their military force also must be great, but I am as little enabled 
to reduce that point to any certainty as to fix the amount of their 
revenue. 

“A Seick [Sikh] will say that his country can furnish 4, or 500,000 
horsemen, and to authenticate his story, he tells you, that every person, 
even in the possession of a trifling property keeps a horse, matchlock 
and side - arms. In, which case, and if we can believe that they can 
produce when in unity 200,000 horse, their force in cavalry must be 
greater than that of any power now existing in Hindostan. 

“The Seeks [Sikhsj have taken possession of all the country of 
Zabeta [Zabita] Khan, and have left to him little more than Ghous 
Gheer his principal town and fort. 

“This weak chief in every thing the reverse of his father, thought 
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to obtain the protection of the Seicks [Sikhs], by becoming one of 
their sect. He has been grievously disappointed, for when I was in 
that neighbourhood his fort was beseiged by the Seicks [Sikhs], and he 
had been obliged to call in a body of mercenaries to his assistance. 
The name which he bad assumed in consequence of his conversion was 
Nemez Sing, 17 the first part of which is evidently in allusion to his 
former profession of faith. 

“The Seicks [Sikhs] do not seem to be at all rigorous in their requisi- 
tions from Mussalmans proselytes, who, if they abstain from eating beef 
flesh, which is held in as much abhorrence by the Seicks [Sikhs] as by 
the Hindoos [Hindus], they are indulged in every other article. 

“The nation of the Seicks [Sikhs] may be said to have wholly 
sprung from Hindoo converts, not but many Mussalmen have been 
admitted amongst them, yet they constitute a small portion of the 
Whole people and are immediately distinguished from the Hindoo 
Seicks [Hindu Sikhs], as well in the difference of manner, as in the 
dissimilarity of features. 

“The Word Seick [Sikh] is, I apprehend, a corruption of Sing 
[Singh], 18 which signifies in the Hindoo language a lion, and which 
title ; is given to every Seick [Sikh] , in the same manner as the Khan is 
taken by the Afghans and Patans [Pathans]. This supposition I have 
been the farther induced to make from having observed, that by many 
of the Mussulmen, and likewise amongst themselves, they are denomi- 
nated Seicks [Sikhs] and Sings indiscriminately.” 

In this account, which may 1 be allowed to say has a reasonable 
claim to authenticity you will see that the Seicks [Sikhs] are a very 
respectable people, and when united in a common cause must be 
powerful and formidable. 

They generally in their predatory excursions into the countries of 
the neighbouring Hindoo Rajahs act as may be correspondent with 

17. In fact, Zabita Khan had taken the name of Dharam (Durm) Singh as stated 
by Forster himself. A Journey from Bengal to England, i, p . 282 footnote. 

The word Nemez is Namaz, meaning Muslim prayer. A pious Muslim who 
recites his prayers regularly is generally known as Namazi, 

18. Tne word Seick (Sikh) is not a corruption of Sing. It is, in fact, the Panjabi 
(Prakrit) form of Sanskrit Shishya which means a disciple. The surname Singh 
(lion) was taken by the Sikhs when Guru Gobind Singh instituted the order 
of the Khajsa in 1699 after which all Sikhs who received baptism and under- 
took to follow the discipline of the Khalsa were known as Singhs. 
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their respective views, and are often seen engaged in opposite alliances, 
and in hostilities with each other. But when incited by any grand 
national concern, their chiefs become confederated, and their armies 
are combined. 

The Seick [Sikh] forces were wholly united, during the war which 
they cariied on against the Afghans, whom they ultimately drove 
out of the Punjab, and have maintained a firm possession of it since 
that period. 

In the beginning of the year 1783 a considerable body of Seicks 
[Sikhs] came [through] the territories of Zabita Khan who as I have be- 
fore noticed is become a dependant on them, and approached the Ganges, 
where it forms the Western limit of Rohil Cund [Khand], with the design 
of crossing the river and invading the possessions of the Vizier. At that 
time I happened to be travelling through Rohil Cund [Khand], and was 
a witness of the disorder and general terror which prevailed amongst 
the inhabitants, many cf whom, quitting the open towns and villages 
retired into forts and places inaccessible to cavalry. 

The Seicks [Sikhs] perceiving the difficulty and danger of passing 
a river in the face of an enemy, for the Vizier’s troops had been drawn 
together, and stationed on the eastern bank of the Ganges to oppose 
their crossing, retired into their own country. This fact has been adduced 
to show that the Seicks [Sikhs] did command an undisturbed passage to 
the borders of the Vizier’s territories, without any effectual opposition 
being made, either by Zabita Khan, or the Emperor’s officers. 

The rapid progress which Scindia has lately made in the Northern 
quarter of India, and the ascendancy which he has thereby gained in 
the Government of Delhi and Agra, must soon place him in the 
situation of becoming an avowed opponent of the Seicks [Sikhs], and 
in the course of events will throw him between that nation and the 
Vizier, to whom, from the reasons before stated in the sketch of 
Scindia this chief will become a more secure barrier, than that which 
has hitherto existed. 

Little more remains to be said of the Seicks [Sikhs] , than when 
they shall find themselves checked in their views by the 
power of Scindia on the East side of their dominions (if he continues 
in prosecuting the object which has now engaged him) that they will, it 
may be concluded, turn their attention towards the Afghans, their 
declared enemies, who still hold valuable and extensive possessions 
in Hindostan. 
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The Afghans are the indigenous possessors of that tract of 
country which extends from the Indus to the confines of the 
province of Chorason [Khurasan] in Persia, and stretches in a southern 
direction from the Mountains of Tartary to the Sea Coast. 

Nadir Shaw [Shah] in his march into Hindostan was detained a 
considerable time (it is said a year) in reducing the famous fortress of 
Kundahar [Kandhar], and in forcing a passage through Afghanistan. Nor 
had he accomplished this service, so effectually, without the assistance 
of a large body of Afghans, who were brought over to espouse his 
cause, at the instance of one of their principal chiefs, then known by 
the name of Abdallah or Ahmed Khan and afterwards in consequence 
of the Empire which he founded, distinguished by the title of Ahmad' 
Shaw [Shah]. 

Immediately on the event of the death of Nadir, which happened in 
1748, this Afghan officer withdrawing his forces from the Persian army 
returned into his own country, and supported by a veteran army and a 
strong family influence, he became enabled to proclaim himself 
master of all the Afghan territories. After having fully established 
his authority, he penetrated into India, and thefe making important 
conquests and meeting with various success, as has been mentioned in 
the Sketch of the Seick s' [Sikhs], Ahmad Shah returned into his own 
dominions, and died about fourteen years ago/ 9 at the nevv city of 
Kundahar [Kandhar], which he himself built, and had designed to be 
the capital of his country. 

Ahmed Shaw [Shah] was succeded by his eldest son Timur, who 
has chosen Cabul [Kabul] as his place of residence, afid has made, I 
think two expeditions into India, where or! the issue of an obstinate 
contention with the Seicks [Sikhs], this Prince retained the possession 
of the little Kingdom of Kachmire [Kashmir], the town districts of 
Attock, together with the province of Moultan [Multan], including in it 
the territories of Scinde [Sindh]. 

Kachmire [Kashmir] is governed on behalf of the Emperor, by an 
Afghan officer, who, on the remitting a Peshcush 20 of seven lacs of 
rupees to the treasury, is permitted to exercise a Sovereign Authority 
there, and who indeed, from the peculiar situation of this principality, 
it being walled in by a circle of lofty mountains, and its remote distance 
from the seat of Empire, from vtfhich also, it is divided by the Indus a 

19. Abmad Shah Durrani died at Toba Maruf in the Suleman hills on the night of 
October 16-17, 1772, and was carried to and hurried at Kandahar. 

20. Peshkash, a tribute. 
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River of a most difficult passage, with reason deems himself a very 
independent chief, and does not seem to be in any wise affected by the 
operation of any power in India. 

The Surdar [Sardar] of Attock, an Hindostan Mussalman, is a 
tributary of Timur Shaw [Shah], and is assessed the annual sum of 
50,000 rupees, which is collected, or not, as the motions of the Shaw’s 
[Shah’sj army may be directed; and the territory of Scind [Sindh], 
laying to the southward of Attock, were, while I was in the neighbour- 
hood of that country, in a manner dismembered from the Afghan 
Empire, no revenue having been remitted to Cabul [Kabul] for two 
years or any measure adopted to reduce it to obedience. 

The Chief of Moultan[Multan] confiding in his local advantages, and 
presuming on the indolent administration of the present Shaw [Shah]who 
now evinces no mark of an enterprizing disposition, and whose timens 
chiefly passed in the haram, has assumed a great degree of independence, 
and shows only such observance to the orders sent from Kabul as m^iy 
be correspondent with his own conveniency. This province, which, in the 
grand division of the Mogul [Mughal] Empire includes also Scind [Sindh] 
produced in the reign of Aurung-Zebe [Aurangzeb], according to Mr. 
Bernier, a revenue of 118 lacs of rupees, which at this day is diminished 
to more than half of that amount. 

In this outline you will perceive that the Afghan dominion in 
India is not founded on either a flourishing or a firm basis, and that 
under the auspices of Timur Shaw [Shah], there is little reason to expect 
that it will be extended or that from it he will derive any considerable 
influence in the affairs of Hindostan. 

It has been often rumoured at the Court of Delhi, and the report 
has also prevailed in our parts of India, that Timur is determinately 
bent on crossing the Indus with a large army for the purpose of 
securely establishing the present Mogul [Mughal] family on the throne, 
and investing it with the powers, of which it has been so long deprived. 
But this is an idle tale calculated merely to raise the spirits of a droop- 
ing court, or to amuse the news mongers of the Bezar [Bazaar]— and so 
distant from the truth that, instead of being in a condition to undertake 
foreign expeditions, this Prince seems afraid of quitting his capital and 
seldom even leaves his palace. 21 , 

21. In 1783 when I was at Caboul, there was a general outcry against the Shaw by 

[Continued on page 34 
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Thus Sir, to the utmost of my abilities, and with a scrupulous 
adherence to the spirit of the facts which have presented themselves, 
and which I have carefully avoided to discolour or warp by any 
prejudice or political bias, have I discussed the subject, which you 
were pleased to intrust to my investigation, and I shall receive a very 
high sense of pleasure, should my mite have adden to your 
store of information, or in any degree facilitated the important service 
in which you are engaged. But, Sir, permit me to observe, that with 
every precaution which foresight or sound judgement is capable of 
exercising, and aided by the most wise and salutary regulations for the 
strengthening and directing any system of government in India, yet it 
will be oftentimes strongly agitated by effects arising from foreign 
alliances and connections. 

From the reasons which I have been induced to point out, it is 
shown that Madajee [Mahaejee] Scindia who is drawn to us by the attrac- 
tion of self interest, may, with a provident attention become a powerful 
and a valuable ally, particularly for the purpose of influencing the Poonah 
[Puna} Councils in their operations against Tippoo Sultan, or checking 
the Behar Rajah in any hostile views on our Bengal possessions yet 
this tenure is now held on the life and fortunes of one man for Scindia 
has no heir to his dominions, and were he now to die, they are not so 
firmly consolidated nor have they been so long in his possession, as 
to ensure their devolving on any nominated successor. 

The existence of states in Hindostan must ever rest on precarious 
and unsubstantial grounds, having no fixed principle for their support, 
or established ordinances for the security of the people, and where 
the rulers of them are subject to be cut off on every occasion, 
when the passions of ambition or revenge can with the hope of success 
be gratified. 

When you consider, Sir, the grand revolutions which have taken 
place in that quarter of the World, even within no wide compass of 
time, and observe the depressed reverse of fortune which the Mogul 
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the soldiery for his not having issued any payment to his Army for upwards of 
two years ; and I likewise learned that since the Year 80, when he had made a 
journey to the city of Peshour, which he usually did in the winter to avoid the 
colds of Caboul, and was there nearly cut off by a strong disaffected party, he 
had not shown any inclination of moving out of his capital. 
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[Mughal] Emire has undergone, you must testify a wonder mingled 
with an awe, and as a man you must feel a humiliating mortification. 

In the year 1707 when Aurung-Zebe [Aurangzeb] died, it may be 
said without any violation of the truth, that Hindostan, 22 whether 
for its military resources, its wealth or magnitude, was the most 
distinguished empire in the World ; and at that period, it is to be 
noted that the English were known, only on the Sea Costs of that 
Country and occupied, under many restrictions, merely the profession 
of merchants. 

Permit me for a moment to direct your attention to the view, 
which at this day is exhibited at Delhi, where you will see the heir of the 
grandson of Aurung-Zebe [Aurangzeb], from the decline of the fortunes 
of his house, reduced to such urgent distress, as to solicit in the country, 
so lately under the dominion of his ancestors, a maintenance from an 
English subject. 

Pardon this digression which I have been led into by the desire of 
holding up to you so lively an image of the instability and rapid 
declension of this Eastern Empire, and I will now wholly close this 
analysis, with expressing an unfeigned wish, that the measures which 
have been adopted for the regulation of our Government in India, may 
be successful and permanent, and that the effects arising from wise and 
Vigorous Councils may be amply experienced. 

I remain 
Sir 

Charlotte Street With the greatest respect 

Portland Place Your most obliged Servant 

9th June 1785. George Forster 


22. This Empire was bounded on the North by the Mountains of Tartary, on the 
West by the territories of Kandhar, on the South by the Indian Ocean, and 
on the East, by the Kingdoms of Arcan and Ava ; forming in length, reckoning 
from Cabul to Cape Comerin a space of IdOO miles, and in its extreme Breadth 
1600 miles, and producing, according to Mr. Bernier a revenue of 20 
Millions Sterling. 
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Development and Organization of Sikh Panth 
Under Guru Ram Das 

Dr Balwant Singh* 


Each Sikh Guru has contributed more or less, to the development 
and organization of Sikh Panth in his own way in accordance with the 
changing socio-religious situation. The period of Guru Ram Das’ 
pontificate from 1574 to 1581 A.D. in no way was less insignificant as 
it has been viewed by I.B. Banerjee, a Bengali historian of the Sikhs. 
His assertion that Guru Ram Das’ pontificate was more or less eventless 
and no percepts of wide applications and rules of great practical value 
or force are attributed to him, 1 seems to be far from historical truth. 
Because during the tenure of his guruship, Guru Ram Das took 
certain decisions and introduced novel ideas, practices and institutions 
which' significantly contributed to the early growth and organization 
of Sikhism' and the Sikh community. 2 

Beside consolidating the ideals and institutions introduced by his 
predecessors, Guru Ram Das took some novel steps during his tenure of 
Guruship, to organize the early Sikh Panth. For instance, in 1577 A.D. 
he founded a new centre of Sikhism called Ramdaspur. 3 The excavation 


*Guru Nanak Studies Department, G. N. D. University, Amritsar. 

1. I. B Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, A. Mukherjee, Calcutta, Vol. I, 3rd 
ed., 1972, p. 187. 

2. Prior to Guruship, Guru Ram Das, known as Bhai Jetha had served Guru 
Amar Das selflessly for many years at Goindwal. Impressed by his devotion 
and holiness. Guru Amar Das had offered his daughter Bibi Bhani’s hand to 
him in marriage. He had also represented Guru Amar Das and vindicated his 
position before Emperor Akbar when confedracy of Hindu orthodoxy had 
complained against him. For details see Sarup Das Bhalla, Mehma Parkash 
(ed. Gobind Singh Lamba), Bhasha Vibhag, Patiala, Vol. II, 1971, pp. 135-45, 
160-61, 188-93. 

3. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bansawalinama Dasan Patshahian Ka (ed. Rattan Singh 
Jaggi), Punjab University, Chandigarh, 1972, p. 40 ; The new centre was 
called by various names such as Guru Ka Chak, Chak Ram Das, Ram 
Daspura, eic. However, the sources differ on the acquisition of land for the new 
centre. Some writers believe that it was founded on ihejagir granted by 

[ Continued on page 37 
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of Amrit-sarovar (pool of nectar) was also undertaken by him and the 
city subsequently came to be known as Amritsar. 4 The city gradually 
developed as an important cultural and commerical centre of North 
India in the early 19th century largely due to Guru Ram Das’ efforts. 
It is well-known to the historians that to inhabitate the city Guru Ram 
Das had invited traders, artisans and craftsmen of various castes and 
professions to settle in the town. 5 The city served as a nucleous centre 
for social and commercial life in Northern India and gradually emerged 
into a major centre of Sikhism. 

Significantly, Amritsar city established at such a place, attracted 
large number of Sikh converts from amongst the peasantry of the Punjab, 
who later on became backbone of the fighting force of the Sikh Gurus 6 
Thus, by fqunding Amritsar at a central place of the Punjab, Guru Ram 
Das laid the foundation of future greatness of the Sikhs as a nation. 7 
Nevertheless, it was a unique contribution to urbanize the Punjab on 
corporate basis in which sangat was in thick of all the social, religious 
and cultural activities. Undoubtedly, the establishment of Amritsar 
marked an epoch in the Sikh history. Even today it has influenced the 
Sikh politics to a large extent paving the way for further religio-poliiical 
developments of the Sikh community. 


Continued from page 36] 

Emperor Akbar to Guru Amar Das’ daughter Bibi Bhani, later transferred to 
Guru Ram Das. According to an other source, Guru Ram Das had purchased 
the land on payment of Rs. 700/- from the Zamindars of the village of Tung at 
the instance of Emperor Akbar. It is also said that the land was gifted to Guru 
Ram Das by the people of the village of Sultanwind ; Madanjit Kaur, “The 
Foundation of Amritsar in Historical Perspective,” Journal of Sikh Studies, 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Vol. II, Aug, p. 61. The suffix Chak to the name 
suggests that the land was a revenue free grant. Whenever, Mughal Emperors 
issued Furman for Madad-i-Massh, it enjoined upon the local officials to measure 
the said area and demarcate the Chak (i.e-, land of the grant) ; .Irfan Habib, 
The Agrarian System of Mughal India, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1963, 
p. 301. 

4. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, op. cit-, p. 40 ; Sarup Das Bhalla, op. cit., pp. 291-92. 

5. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, op. cit., p. 39 ; Kavi Kankan , Das Guru Katha (ed. 
Kirpal Singh), Khalsa Samachar Amritsar, 1967, p. 19, Giani Gian Singh, 
TawarikhGuru Khalsa, Bhasha Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, rep. 1970, p. 344. 

6. Gokul Chand Narang, Transformation of Sikhism, New Book Society of India, 
New Delhi, 5th ed., rep. I960, p. 35. 

7. Muhammad Latif, History of the Punjab, Eurasia Publishing House, New 
Delhi, rep. 1964, p. 253. 
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Guru Ram Das’ efforts to organize the early Sikhism through the 
masands , who proved to be more than preachers of the Sikh faith, 
are highly commendable . 8 He appointed some of his devoted 
followers as masands, who, apart from taking the responsibility to 
preach Sikhism in far flung regions, collected voluntary offerings from 
the Sikhs, both in kind and cash to finance the developmental activity 
of the Guru. The masands became the main link between the Guru 
and his followers.- Subsequently, the masand system played an impor- 
tant role in the preaching and organization of early Sikhism . 9 

The socio-religious practices of the Sikhs were in the evolutionary 
process. During the pontificate of Guru Amar Das, the Sikhs had got 
their own pilgrimage centre, festivals, rites and ceremonies . 10 Gra- 
dually, the Sikhs formed a new community quite distinct from their 
Hindu brethern. To consolidate the achievements of his predecessor. 
Guru Ram Das thought it prudent to codify the daily code of conduct 
and worship for the observance of the Sikh community. He remarked.: 

He who calleth himself the disciple of the true Guru, 

Let him rise early in the morning and contemplate 
the Lord’s Name. 

Yea, let him awaken himself thus in the early morn 
and bath in the pool of nectar. 

Let him dwell upon the Lord through the Guru’s word 
that all his sins are washed off. 


8. M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion , S. Chand, Delhi, Vol. II, rep. 1963, p. 
271; Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, A Short History of the Sikhs, Orient 
Longman, Bombay. 1950, p. 27 ; For the role of masands in early Sikhism, see 
‘Dabistan-i-Mazahib’, Makhaz-i- Tawarikh-i-Sikhan (ed. Ganda Singh), Sikh 
History Society, Amritsar, 1949, p. 34. 

9. In their two-fold responsibility, i.e., to preach Sikhism and collect voluntary 
offering from the Sikhs, the masands did much useful work in early Sikhism. 
Afterwards some unscruplous persons entered into this system and rendered 
much disservice to the cause of Sikh Panth by exploiting the innocent and 
poor Sikhs. The deterioration was so alarming that Guru Gobind Singh 
was compelled to disband the system altogether ; Parchian Sewa Das (ed. Hari 
Singh), Bhasha Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, 2nd ed. 1978, pp. 116-17 ; Kesar 
Singh Chhibbar, op. cit., pp. 130-31, 138 ; Sarup Das Bhalla, op. cit., pp. 797, 
800-04 ; Sukha Singh, Gur Bilas, Bhasha Vibhag Punjab, Patiala, 1970, pp . 72, 
166-67 ; Ganda Singh (ed.) Hukamname, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1967, pp. 
153, 161-179. 

10. Balwant Singh Dhillon, ‘Guru Amardas and the Mughal State’, Journal of 
Sikh Studies , G.N.D. University, Amritsar, Vol. XI, Aug. 1984, p. 88. 
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And when the sun rises let him sing, the Guru’s word, reflect on 
the Lord’s Name up-standing and down-standing. 

Yea, he who contemplateth my Lord with every breath, 
he the Devotee becometh the beloved of the Guru. 

He on whom is the Lord’s mercy, him alone he 
instructeth in the Guru’s wisdom. 

Nanak craves the dust of the saints feet who contemplates himself 
and makes other contemplate the name of the Lord . 11 

This code of conduct later on served the purpose of a directive 
to draft the manual of rahit maryada. Beside his other compositions 
in various ragas and metres, Guru Ram Das also composed the verses 
to solemnize the wedding ceremony of the Sikhs, which is a very 
significant and lasting contribution to the Sikh Panth. 12 

From the very beginning of the pontificate of Guru Angad 
onwards upto the succession of Guru Ram Das, the procedure of 
nomination of Guruship was not based on hereditary or lineal claims. 
But discontent descendants have been expressing their dissent over the 
issue of succession. One of the early claimants to the Guruship was 
Baba Sri Chand, the ascetic son of Guru Nanak, who had established 
his own sect known as Udasi. The descendants of Guru Angad were 
also not very happy over the nomination of Guru Amar Das to 
Guruship. Similarly, the sons of Guru Amar Das resented the 
succession of Guru Ram Das . 13 Even during the pontificate of Guru 
Ram Das, the issue of succession had become controversial resulting 
in dissensions end jealousies in the house of Guru. Pirthi Chand, the 
elder son of Guru Ram Das aspired to succeed and tried to usurp the 
Guruship by indulging in intrigues . 14 So heinous were his activities 


11. Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 305-06. 

12. Guru Ram Das composed about 638 verses which are preserved in Guru Grunth ; 
Svhib Kahan Singh Nabha, Mahan Kosh, Bhasha Vibhag, Punjab, Patiala, 3rd ed, 
1974, p. 437., The verses to solemnize marriage known as lavan, are found in 
Guru Granth Sahib at pp. 773-74. 

13. Bhai Gurdas, Varan (ed. Giani Hazara Singh), Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 
1972, 26. 33. 

14. offi U3 33133 3© Hfai U'U I 

fire f tre 3313 3H 3§ f33 fa© 33133 U'U I 


(Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1200.) 
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that Guru Ram Das was compelled to call him mina. 15 Significantly, 
except Baba Sri Chand no dissenter had sizeable following. The bani 
of Guru Ram Das, however, reflects that the schism created by the 
rival claimants to the Guruship, was causing serious concern to him. 16 
The Sikh Panth was passing through internal crisis. To forestall the 
spreading of the schism and to ensure the unity and integrity of the 
Sikh Panth, Guru Ram Das tried, to bring back the dissenters to the 
main stream. But on the contrary dissenters continued to conspire 
against the Guru. 17 To check their sinister designs, Guru Ram Das 
decreed that without the permission of the Guru, the Sikhs must not 
obey the orders of ethers, and the Sikhs should shun their company. 18 
Like the Sikh Gurus, the leaders of the dissenters were also composing 
their bani and other works. Guru Ram Das warned the Sikhs to be 
aware of the vicious propaganda by the rivals. 19 To succeed in their 
motives, the dissenters had worked out various alliances. Commenting 
on the intrigues hatched by them, Guru Ram Das remarked : 

Somebody has made party of his friend, son and father ; 
somebody has made father-in-law and son-in-law his allies ; 
somebody has conspired with chandhry and shiqdar to get their 
help. 20 

15 Bhai Gurdas, loc. cit.; Dabistan-i-Mazahib, p. 38 ; Mina literally means 
deceitful or hypocrite. Actually, mina is a criminal tribe found in Rajasthan. 
They are professional thieves and are notorious for indulging in robbery and 
decoity: A Glossory of the Tribes and Castes of the Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province (ed. H. A. Rose), Language Depart- 
ment Punjab, Vol- III, rep. 1970, pp. 102-03. 

'16. atfegif fgssf fe# Sffaiiiarfe 3 I 3 i 

gjfg hM utel ndW fsw nfu is* i 

3j3 gful uM fefaw f3fe fsP3 phe Hfe sm i 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 307. 

1 7. HT5i3 mfe fcgfu 313 wai wfc us f fe arfawm i 
sp am fsn h§ 3’h 1 afg tPfa umfa gaism i 

Ibid., p . 312. 

18. fes nf3gg ^ U3H fn argfnyi U'HO OT'femr 

3 Wf't 1 ■ 

Ibid., p. 317. 

1 9 . nf 3 gra sftglH gfg 33 fuu §s§ n afwa 33 sfa 1 

§ 3 ' Mefg So nfu uo 9 feu H'few 3 sfy Hae 33 R 1 , _ 

Ibid , p. 304. 

20. Ibid., p. 306. 
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Guru Ram Das’ reaction to the activities of the dissenters suggests 
that they enjoyed the co-operation of the local authorities. They tried 
to create misunderstanding and suspicion in the official circles by 
spreading canard against the Guru and his followers. It looks plaus- 
ible that provincial level officials have cultivated jealousy towards Sikh 
Gurus for their glory, status and influence among the people. To 
undermine the position of Guru Ram Das, they encouraged the 
dissenters Covertly or overtly. Thus, the position of Guru Ram Das 
-has become very much vulnerable. But Guru Ram Das has firm 
conviction that his rivals would ultimately perish . 21 He trusted God, 
as an incomparable ally to his side . 22 He was of the view that nothing 
happened beyond the Will of God. He believed that those protected 
by God, are freed from the submission before any worldly power . 23 

The Hindu orthodoxy was already at work to oppose the mission 
of. Guru Amar- Das for his new innovations . 24 Now the dissenters 
connived to sought their allies in the local and provincial level officials, 
who out of jealousy became willing accomplices to impede the develop- 
ment of Sikh Panth. Thus, the unity and integrity of the Sikh Panth 
was being threatened. Unlike ’ is rivals, Guru Ram Das did not want 
to enter into alliance with any party or supplicate before the authorities 
to overcome his opponents. He has full trust in God’s protection 
and relied on moral courage and sought no othet means to over-ride the 
internal and external crisis that had gripped the Sikh Panth. 

However, the situation did not deteriorate dangerously probably 
because the state officials were reluctant to meddle openly in the affairs 
of the Sikh Panth. Guru Ram Das had inherited cordial relations with 
Emperor Akbar. The officials were still aware of the exemplary 
treatment meted out to the opponents of Guru Amar Das for lodging 


2 1. fits fnf q# aafa h wfa i 
srs u# afo ushTu i 

fqa s aafa Hfe tfs aM'fa II 

Ibid., p. 366 

22. an afa faf us* aW he! afa aa 

uh nfa faf ntrabH 1 ftm a 1 as! man ?pfn i 

Ibid., p. 366 

23. fes aal 535 3 ! ^aila'a alw aaH'fa 1 1 
H3 r HHafn 3* fas aln h fas a# afg giafa ii 

Ibid., p. 1135 

24. Balwact Singh Dhillon, op. cit., pp. 89, 91. 
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false complaint at. the royal court . 25 Thus, it was not easy, for them 
to interfere in the affairs of the Sikh Panth. 

Notwithstanding his difficulties Guru Ram Das’ activities in 
respect of the development and organization of the early Sikh Panth, 
are highly commendable. Besides establishing the well known centre 
of the religious and secular activities of the Sikhs at Amritsar, he 
introduced new ideas and institutions and codified a distinct Sikh way 
of life, that marked their self-identity. The dissenters were not allowed 
to hinder the growth and development of Sikhism and the Sikh commun- 
ity. He asked his Sikhs to rely on God for their protection, He provided 
much needed moral courage to the Sikhs and ensured their security on 
behalf of God. Irrespective of internal and external crisis, he kept the 
integrity and solidarity of the Sikh Panth intact. Keeping in view 
his activities towards the development and organisation of the Sikh 
Panth, it is neither fair nor logical to say that Guru Ram Das’ pontifi- 
cate was eventless and insignificant. 


25. Ibid., pp. 91-2. 
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Fundamental Concerns of Sikh Gurus 

Dr Gurbachan Singh Nayyar* 


The Sikh formed a purely religious community in the beginning. 
Social and religious practices of Sikhism and its basic insitutions depict 
the fundamental concerns of Sikh Gurus. Guru Nanak, the founder 
of this religion, held high spiritual ideals. His concern was mainly to 
achieve salvation and his denunciation of the society was intimately 
connected and interwoven with his ideas of attaining liberation of the 
soul from transmigration. 

Guru Nanak took worldly pursuits simply as means to an end 
and outrightly condemned some ■ of the then existing customs and 
practices being hindrance in the way of religious pursuits. He argued 
that simply the wearing of the sacred thread did not lead to salvation 
as it was not of permanent nature and advised that we should inculcate 
virtues in us. We should take it as a thread of high, morals and that 
of the name of God. According to him : 

Mercy the cotton, continence the knot, truth the twist, 

such a sacred thread pertains to the soul 

For, neither it breaks, nor it is smeared with soil, 
nor burnt, nor goes to waste. 

Those, who put it on their neck, Nanak, are blessed . 1 

The Guru’s injunction was to see no difference between man and 
man. Castes are man-made. Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of 
mankind was the teaching of Guru Nanak which h; preached by giving 
concrete and practical instances. The Guru considered caste system 
quite absured for wider spiritual aims. Guru Nanak’s denunciation 
of the caste system and the steps taken by the later Sikh Gurus in this 
direction led to the growth and stability of Sikhism. Guru Nanak’s 
attitude towards caste is depicted in his compositions . 2 

•Head, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Sri Guru Grahth Sahib, p. 471 ; c. f. Gopal Singh (tr.), Sri Guru Granth Sahib 
(Delhi-Jullundur, etc.), 1960, II, p. 464. 

2. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 83 ; Ibid., p. 75. 
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Useless is the pride of caste, 

Useless is the pride of glory. 

While castigating the caste system he said : 

God does not care for your caste or birth. 

One should look for the house of truth. 

For, as one’s deeds be, so be one’s castes 3 4 
About kashtriya. Guru Nanak remarked : 

A kashtriya is he who is practically a hero, 

And devotes his body to mercy and alms-giving. 

And with the knowledge of right soil sows the 
seed of beneficence. . 

Such a kashtriya is accepted at the court of God. 1 
A large number of people became the devotees of Guru Nanak 
irrespective of their caste and creed and cherished love for one another. 
Sujan Rai Bhandari wrote in 1696 : 5 

If a man comes at dead of night and utters the name of Baba 
Nanak, though he may be absolutely a stranger, or even a thief, 
or a robber or a man of bad character, he is considered a brother 
and is immediately served. 

Guru Amar Das’s injunction to his disciples in respect of caste 
system was : 

Without Nam, all have a low caste 
And one is an insect taking abode in dirt. 6 
He further clarified : 

The caste of the saints is the Lord. 7 
Guru Arjan explained : 

The miserable one whom nobody knows. 

Contemplating the Nam is acknowledged all over. 8 
Guru Gobind Singh writes : 

One, who has acknowledged the existence of the true Lord 
considers alike. 9 


3. Ibid., p. 1330 ; Ibid., IV, p. 1266. 

4. Ibid., p. 1411 ; 

5. ‘Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh’ published in Makh iz- i- Ta warikh- i-Sikhan (ed. Ganda 
Singh) (Amritsar, 1949), p. 58. 

6. Sri Guru Granlh Sahib, p. 426. 

7. Ibid., p. 667. 

8. Ibid., p. 386 ; Gopel Singh, op. cii., p. 381. 

9. Dasam Granth, p. 157. 
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Guru Gobind Singh argued : 

One, who has relinquished one’s whim about olhers, 
makes no distinction between a Hindu and a Muslim . 10 

Guru Nanak desired to liberate the contemporary society of false 
arid futile religious and sccialpractices. The prevailing unrelenting 
and rigid ceremonies and customs of living in solitude and superstitions 
were denounced by Guru Nanak and his successors. Singing of songs 
and reciting mantras for the purpose of influencing men and 
events by controlling nature or spirits through witchcraft were declared 
wholly undesirable. Only the songs sung in praise of God were deemed 
essential . 11 Singing of songs during marriage and birth and weeping 
and wailing at the time of death were discouraged as they did not lead 
to the right path of union with the Almighty. Songs and hymns in 
praise of God in holy gatherings were encouraged . 12 The abandonment 
of the' superstitions and undesirable customs helped Sikhism to march 
towards progress. 

Guru Nanak emphasized the concept of sangat in the attainment 
of God. The idea of sangat had its origin in sadh sangat or sat sangat. 
Guru Nanak explained sat sangat as the assembly where the name of 
God is repeated .* 3 Sangat came to hold a respectable and unique 
place in Sikh religion. Mohsin Fani writes that the number of Sikh 
followers rose up gradually in the time of each Guru, so much so, that 
the third Guru Amar Das, organised his disciples into tnanjis. There was, 
however, a large increase in the time of the fifth Guru, Guru Arjan. 1 * 
Almost all the towns included some Sikhs in them 16 which obviously 
meant an increase in the sangats. Masand system organised by Guru 
Arjan helped him a lot in this direction. Guru Arjan explained 
sangat in the terms of an orchard, containing thickly grown trees 
bearing the fruit of God’s name . 16 

Bhai Gurdas interpreting the compositions of five Sikh Gurus states 
that the Guru is intermixed with sangat . 17 The sangat is the right and 


10. Ibid., p. 57. 

11. Gurdas, Bhai, Vor an; var 5,pauri 7. 

12. Ibid., var 5, pauri 14. 

13. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 72. 

14. Makhiz-i-Tawarikh-i-Sikhan, p. 33. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 385. 

17. Varan Bhai Gurdas, var 29, pauri 19. 
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straight path . 18 Sangat is an institution of significance in which God 
and the Guru have their abode . 19 The depth and value of sangat is unfa- 
thomable and it is sachkhand in itself where God is worshipped . 20 
Mohsin Fani writes with regard to sangat, “It is a practice among the 
Sikhs that for anything they want, they come before a masand, or 
a Sikh, in a Sikh assembly with whatever offering they can with the 
request that the Sikh assembly should pray with folded hands to the 
Guru to grant their request. Similarly, the Guru himself secured the 
achievements of his objectives through the sangat or the gathering of 
the Sikhs .” 21 

The Sikh Gurus preached the sanctity of sangat for higher spiritual 
attainments and closely connected with the sangat was the emphasis on 
pangat or sitting in rows for dining in the community kitchen, called 
lan gar. Irrespective of their castes, the followers of the Sikh Gurus ate 
the same food while sitting in rows. Guru Nanak had laid the found- 
ation of langar informally when he offered food to the hungry sadlms 
which incident is known as sachha sauda in Sikh history. The langar, 
started by Guru Nanak at different places he visited during his udasis 
or travels in order to provide platform to all irrespective of their religion 
was carried on a greater scale by the later gurus. 

With regard to his fundamental concern of union with the 
Almighty, Guru Nanak attached considerable importance to the person 
of the Guru. Guru Nanak explained that without the Guru, all is 
darkness . 21 In Sikhism the guru is both a saviour and a prophet. While 
giving the Guru an exalted status, Guru Nanak chose a successor. The 
Guru was considered to be an apostle of high and lofty spiritual 
authority being inheritor of the gaddi of Guru Nanak. Guru Arjan 
himself said in Sukhmani “Guru’s wording is for one’s mind just as a 
pillar is for the strength and durability of a building .’ 22 

It was again in pursuit of his broader religious aims of treading 
upon the path of righteousness and of achieving salvation that Guru 
Nanak condemned political misrule. For him the real sovereign was God 
Himself. The worldly rulers had no significance. The condemnation 
of mal administration by Guru Nanak shows bis sense of awareness 

18. Ibid , var 16, pauri 13. 

19. Ibid,, var 39, pauri 12. 

20. Ibid., var 29, pauri 13. 

21. Gum Granth Sahib, p. 55. 

22. Ibid., p. 282. 
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of the contemporary: political situation and that of the Kalage. 
He condemned the rulers of the Kalage in general as well as the 
contemporaries. He showed his resentment against political 
tyranny, oppression and corruption. His criticism of political rule of 
the Kalage in general and that of the contemporary sovereign in 
particular led his followers towards transformation at a later stage. 
When the Sikhs found themselves oppressed, they remembered the 
teachings of their ’ gurus, raised a voice against oppression and 
faced its consequences boldly. This situation arose after the death of 
Guru Arjan and Guru Tegh Bahadur. Immediately after the death 
of Guru Arjan, Guru Hargobind, his son and successor, thought of 
avenging the death of his saintly father by developing a militant spirit 
in the minds of the Sikhs against the foreign Mughals. He immediately 
laid the foundation of a building named Akal Takh'at or the immortal 
throne. Guru Hargobind refused to wear the seli and the topi on the 
eve of his succession according to the old custom of the gurus. He 
wore two swords of miri and piri at the Akal Takhat, the one signifying 
worldly and other spiritual power. The question of self-defence began 
to receive the attention of sangats along with spiritual affairs. The 
sangats which had hitherto dealt with spritual affairs, took up the 
matter of their defence against the foreign Mughals. They were to 
save their hearths and homes and their faith from the danger which 
appeared imminent. The guruship commanded inexpressible importance 
and sanctity in the Sikh religious order. Under the guidance of Guru 
Hargobind, the Sikhs faced the Mughal army in the battle fields. 

After the demise of Guru Hargobind, the military activities of the 
Sikhs subsided and made no progress during the pontificate of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth gurus. Its revival took place under Guru 
Gobind Singh. The Guru enunciated his aim. He stated that his sole 
mission was to save dharma. He stressed that his disciples should 
choose the path of righteousness and love the whole creation of God. 
His mission was purely religious though he faced the Mughals and the 
Rajput hill rulers a number of times. The old tradition of power or 
shakti in the sangat was duly acknowledged by him. The Guru vested 
the guruship in the panth and the Granth Sahib. 

To sum up, the Sikh Guru valued sanctity of life as the light of 
the Almighty is its only source. Soul is immortal. According to 
Sikh doctrines, one’s absorption in the immortal one is the highest 
destination of our life. As a matter of fact it is the state of supreme 
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bliss and eternal pleasure. Our mind has emanated from the divine 
spark. The Sikh gurus having devotional sincerity with all the human 
beings irrespective of social, religious or geographical limits advocated 
that it is very essential to cultivate humility for eliminating ego in us. 
Ego is a disease which is chronic in mankind and its very cure is from 
within. The Sikh Gurus held that pleasure and pain are the conseque- 
nces of our actions in previous state of existence and man’s chief 
concern is to live pure among the impurities of the world. The 
God of Sikh gurus is merciful and personal in its very concept. Complete 
self-surrender and nam simran enables one to realise oneself. Thus 
the Sikh Gurus relied on the eternal love. They imparted love to all 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Indians and the foreigners. The 
modern concept of socialism and secularism was duly respected by 
the Sikh Gurus. In fact, the Sikh Gurus concerned themselves with a 
discipline, which is a way pf life. 
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People’s Professions and Occupations in 
Later Medieval Northern India 
Dr S. P. Sangar* 


We learn from the contemporary Hindi and English sources that 
people in the 17th century kept themselves engaged in various economic 
activities and pursued multifarious professions, agriculture being the 
foremost among them. Next in importance was commerce. The 
Indian society being caste-ridden, people carried on professions 
of their forefathers. Our authorities refer to the following professions 
in the 17th century India. 

There were businessmen, modis and banjaras ; minstrels and 
dancing minstrels ; magicians and jugglers; snake-charmers ; barbers 
and kahars ; gandhis or perfume-sellers ; cowherds ; tambolis and baris ; 
weavers ; kalals or wine-sellers ; goldsmiths and blacksmiths ; potters 
and gardeners ; vaids or physicians ; mahauts or elephant-drivers ; 
charioteers and boatmen ; artists and painters ; masons and carpenters ; 
huntsmen and butchers ; thieves and robbers. Among women there 
was the profession of prostitution. 

Commerce : 

The common term in Hindi for commerce or sale and purchase of 
articles was vanfj or banij. 1 Another word used for this was byapar 2 
The trader was called byapari or byaupari , 3 Sahiis and Saudagars were 
big merchants. Other terms in common use were : Banik , 4 Bania 5 
and Mahajan* The wares were known by the name of gaths. Other 
terms for the same were : mal, vastu , saunj and sauda? The word 


*3093, Sector 28 — D, Chandigarh — 160002. 

1. Sur Das, Sur Sagar (Hindi), Nagiri Pracharini Sabha Kashi, 1-310, 1524, 
1525, 1529, 1566. 

2. Ibid., 3663-3664. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid , 3965. 

5. Dixit, Shyam Sundar Das, Rama Charit Mansa (Hindi), Indian Press Ltd.. 
Allahabad, p 1004 ; Varinda, Satsai (Hindi), 95. 

6. ‘Usman, Chitravali (Hindi), p. 497. 

7. Sur Sagar, 1-310, 1526, 1-528, 3663. 
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sauda also meant striking a bargain or settlement of the price of 
articles. 8 A customer was called grahak , 9 who could purchase articles 
on payment of price. 10 The capital money was known as mul or purtji, 
the profit earned by businessmen as 'nafa or laha, and the loss sustained 
as hani. The first sale of the morning was bohni. 'A good bolmi was 
always regarded as auspicious as in particular business code, on it 
depended the subsequent sale of the day. 11 The place where they dealt 
in gold and silver and other precious metals, was sardfah. Malik 
Mohammad Jayasi terms it as kanak-hdt, kanak meaning gold. Sarafi 
was the business in gold. 12 Tulsi Das refers to the shops of cloth- 
merchants. 13 Commission agents were called dalals. li 

Women selling vegetables and fruits would go with their wares on 
their heads and call out in the streets of towns and cities. Affluent 
people or their house-wives asked them to come inside the houses and 
purchased from them the commodities required. The contemporary 
Hindi poet Parmanand Das alludes to the sale of mangoes and bers by 
such women on the insistence of young boys in the house. 15 

Goods were carried by merchants on the backs of oxen or elephants 
and other animals. 16 

Hindi words for the market were bazar, hatat and hat. Hat 
was also a shop. 17 Jayasi describes the mart of Simhal. Bernier 
speaks of the fruit market of Delhi which had large varieties of dry 
and fresh fruits from India and Persia, Balkh. Bokhara and Samar- 
qand. 18 

The English traveller Coverte, who visited India in 1610, found in 


8. Parmananda Das (Hindi), 261. 

9. Ibid., p, 185 ; Sur Sagar, p. 3663. 

10. Sur Sagar, p. 1529. 

11. Ibid., 1464 ; Parmananda Das, p. 1861. 

12. Banarsi Das Jauhri, Ardha-katha (Hindi), ed. Banarsi Das Chaturvedi, 2-67 ; 
1-76 ; 1-10. 

13. Rama Charit Mansa (RCM), VIII, p. 1004. 

14. SS., 1-310. 

15. Parmananda Das, pp. 673-74. 

16- SS., pp. 1-310 ; pp. 1526, 1529. 

17. SS., pp 1-310 ; RCM, Sundarkanda, Chhanda, p. 1; India Known to Panini, 
p. 129. 

18. Jayasi, Padmavati, ed. A, G., Shirreff ("English), pp. 29-30. Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta ; Bernier, Francois, Travels in the Mogul Empire, ed. Constable & 
Smith, 2nd ed., S. Chand & Co„ Delhi, 1972, p, 249. 
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the towns great busars, bazars or market places. They used to bp 
stocked with articles of merchandise such as cotton and cotton-yarn 
and wool, swords, javelins and other weapons, arrow-proof armour, 
coats of mail, turbans and cloth and numerous other articles. There 
was considerable number of shops dealing in grain. 19 

Manrique was struck with the huge amounts of foodstuffs and 
dainties of all sorts which he saw in innumerable Indian bazars in 
the middle of the 17th century. Entire streets could be seen wholly by 
expert sweetmeat-makers who proved their skill by “offering wonderful 
sweet-scanted dainties of all kinds which would stimulate the most 
jaded appetite to gluttony.” 20 Tavernier refers to markets which were 
held annually around a public edifice, whether a tomb or a mosque. 21 
John Marshall came across bazars in towns is Bihar and Orissa selling 
various provisions. 22 In Calcutta, Alexander Hamilton saw a market 
town for corn and coarse cloth, butter, oil and other articles. 23 At 
Ponjelly situated on the east of the Hugli river, there was a corn mart 
held once or twice a week. 21 

For shopkeepers, Peter Mundy uses the word pansaris. ih Chaudhari 
was the headman of small traders. He acted as a middleman between 
Mundy and the pansaris , 26 Modi was a grain dealer, a grosser. 27 

Banjaras : They were a nomadic tribe of public carriers. In 
August 1632, Peter Mundy and party met a tanda or a camp of 
banjaras along with a string of 14,000 oxen which were laden with rice 
and wheat. Each was carrying about four maunds of load (one maund 
being equal to 16 gallons). They were going from Agra to Patna. 
Mundy had already met many of such tandas of banjaras going from 


19. Coverte, Robert, A True and almost incredible Report of an Englishman, 
London, 1631, p. 252, 

20. Manrique, Sebastian, Travels of Fray Sebastian Manrique (1629-43), Haklyut 
Society, Oxford, 1927, II, p. 156. 

21. Tavernier, John Baptiste, Travels in India, Ed. V. Bal, Oxford, 1922, 1, p. 64. 

22. Khan, Shafaat Ahmad, John Marshall in India, Oxford Unity Press, London, 
1927, pp. 68, 69, 72. 

23. Hamilton, Alexander, A New Account of the East Indies (1688-1723), London, 
Bettesworth & C. Hitch, 1739, II, pp. 5-6. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Mundy, Peter, The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, 1608-1667, 
ed. R. C. Temple, Hak. Society, London, 1907, 1914, 11, p. 147. 

26. Ibid., ff ; SS„ p. 1473. 

27. Ardha-Katha, p. 14. 
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Patna to Agra from where the grain was again carried to other places. 
These banjaras used to carry along with them their entire household, i.e. 
their wives and children. Their course of life was like that of the ‘carriers’ 
and they continually used to drive from one place to another. They 
themselves were the owners of these oxen. Although these oxen were 
hired occasionally by other merchants, the banjaras were themselves 
merchants. They purchased grain from places of plenty and took it for 
sale to places where it was dear; and from those places they purchased 
and loaded other commodities like sugar, salt and butter for sale 
somewhere else. In one tanda there were usually 600 or 700 persons, 
men, women and children. Men' were very “lustie” women “hardie” and 
during fights they would lie about them like men. These banjaras went 
“dispersedly,” driving their oxen in front of them, performing a journey 
of about six miles a day. When the oxen were unladen, they were 
turned to grazing in the nearby fields. There being plenty of grazing 
ground in the country, no one objected to this. 28 

The same month Mundy and party came across yet another tanda 
of oxen numbering 20,000 and laden with sugar, each carrying 2£ 
English hundredweight worth of load. 29 Earlier they had seen a line 
of oxen 1 1 miles long, all thousands of them laden with provisions. 
Many more were returning to be reladen. Mundy had seen them while 
sitting on a hill top. All the “face of the earth, as far and distant” 
they could discern, was covered with “greene corne.’’ Here Mundy 
uses the term banjaras in the general sense of a caravan, including 
drivers, beasts of burden and baggage. 30 On April 21, 1633, Mundy 
and his party had to make a “Moccame” (muqam or halt) between 
Agra and Surat as a tanda of banjaras consisting of oxen laden with 
provisions was going that way. 31 

“This gipsy tribe,” writes Mr. N. R. Cumberlege, has three distinct 
divisions, representing the Brahman, Chhatri and Rajput castes .... its 
occupation is grain carrying .... At the Dushara festival, they leave the 
kuri and form a camp called tanda which is generally broken up at 
the Diwall (festival), when the tanda moves towards Dumda in the 
Central Provinces or other known grain markets.” 32 


28. Mundy, II, pp. 95-6. 

29. Ibid., p. 98. 

30. Ibid., p, 56. 

31. Ibid, p. 262. 

32. Ibid., ff. 
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There are references to banjaras in the contemporary Hindi litera- 
ture as well. 83 

We come across references to barter system also. 34 

While taking their wares across rivers, merchants were supposed 
to pay duty to the contractors appointed by the government. 35 Milk 
carried by the cowherds was absolved from payment of such duty. 3 ® 
Duty on other articles was realised on the spot. 37 The man doing so 
was known as jagati or zakati . 38 

The list of merchandise provided by Sar Das includes the following 
items : 

Cloves an coconuts ; arecanuts ; asafoetida ; raisins ; black and 
long pepper ; ajwain ; kut and kaifar plants ; chiraita or wormwood 
plant used in medicine ; majith or madder ; lac ; vermilion ; behera and 
harar. 39 The last is myrobalan. 

(From the kut plant seeds are ground and eaten on fast days. 
The seeds and aromatic bark of the kaifar are used in medicine.) 
Astrology : 

In medieval India astrology had a firm grip on people’s minds 
and the astrologiers had their heyday. Indians of the time were in 
fact infatuated with astrology. According to Bernier, they were 
convinced that no event could take place below if it did not happen 
above. They consulted their astrologers about every thing. Before 
starting a journey and sending an expedition, the Mughal kings got 
ascertained from their astrologers the salt or auspicious time for 
the same. Astrologers had to be consulted before the performance of 
a marriage, purchase of slaves, wearing of new clothes and for every 
trifle. 40 

Bernier draws a pen-picture of the Indian bazar in the 17th century 
which does not differ from that of today. “The wise doctor” (a 
satirical reference to the Indian astrologer of the day), writes he, was 
found seated there for hours in the sun on a dusty piece of a carpet, 


33. SS., 1773 ; Parmanand Das, 74-1. 

34. SS., 3664 ; Parma, Kirtan Sangaraha (Hindi), Pf. I, p. 237. 

35. SS., 1575, 1578. 

36. Govind Das, pp. 25, 28, 34, 39. 

37. Ibtd., p. 29. 

38. SS., p. 1508. 

39. SS., p. 1528. 

40. Bernier, p. 80. 
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“handling some old mathematical instrument.” He had before him a 
large book representing the signs of the Zodiac. He would tell a poor 
person about his fortune and for this charged him just one paisa. 
First he examined the hand and face of the applicant" then turned over 
the leaves of the large book, thus pretending to make certain calcula- 
tions. Bernier calls these people as impostors who decided upon the 
sait or auspicious moment when the person was to start his business or 
anything of the sort. 

“Silly women, wrapping themselves in white cloth from hand to 
foot,” flocked to such quacks, whispered all the events of their lives 
and disclosed all their secrets to them. The ignorant and infatuated 
people would really believe that the stars had an influence which the 
astrologers could remove. Their hold was so complete and so close 
on the contemporary Indian society that even the kings and nobles 
engaged them on high salaries and never entered into even the most 
trifling transactions without consulting them. “They read whatever 
is written in heaven; fix upon the Sahet, and solve every doubt by open- 
ing the Koran.” 41 Bernier mentions that the principal astrologer of the 
king fell into water and was drowned. This caused a sensation at the 
court and proved harmful to the reputation of “professors in divina- 
tion.” He who could foretell the fortune of every one, could not 
know his own ! 42 

The Dutch traveller of the 17th century and a shrewd observer 
of men and events was much impressed by the ingenuity of the Brahman 
astrologers of his time. They were good astronomers, says he, familiar 
with the course of the stars, and capable of foretelling the weather. 
They could reckon eclipses very carefully and clearly. Also they did 
a great deal of fortune-telling. There were one or two persons with 
a very high reputation in the city of Agra at that time. Pelsaert remarks 
further that once Jahangir got a Brahman astrologer at his court and 
most of his prophesies proved accurate. Consequently, the Agra 
astrologers who were all Brahmans acquired reputation and influence 
over great persons in the city and then over “all the Moslems” to 
such an extent that they did not undertake a journey before inquiring 
about the day or hour auspicious for the start. On return from 
a journey, or for taking up an appointment, they never entered the 
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city until the suitable day or hour had been predicted by the astrolo- 
gers. They waited till the exact moment arrived. As a result, “many 
of this rabble” frequented the streets of the city, with book in hand, 
to tell men their fortune. Even if their prediction had little value, the 
poor people believed them, “for they always get excellent measure, and 
their questions are met with ambiguous replies.” 43 

If we believe the English traveller Peter Mundy, Shah Jahan had 
in his employment “wizards” or astrologers, both Hindu and Muslim, 
who calculated the days and hours which were lucky or unlucky. The 
king and his nobles never undertook a journey or began any enterprise 
of “purport” or “importe” but on a day as suggested by these 
people. 44 

There was not a single great man, writes Manucci, who did not 
keep an astrologer in his house for advice about when to leave the 
house or wear new clothes. Both the Hindus and Muslims were so 
credulous that put faith in all that the astrologers chose to tell them. 
In fact the Mughal kingdom, remarks Manucci, abounded in the tribe of 
astrologers who swarmed the bazar s. ib 

The same traveller writes that Dara Shikoh had a strong faith in 
the astrologers and entertained a large number of them. Their chief 
was Bhavani Das, a close friend of Manucci, with whom he enjoyed 
drinking bouts. He predicted that Dara would become king and got 
assurances of suitable reward. In the battle of 1658, Dara came to 
know of the position of Aurangzeb’s army and decided to attack. 
But the traitors intervened on astrological grounds by telling him 
that the favourable day and time for the battle had not yet come and 
advised him to postpone the battle. The result proved disastrous for 
Dara. 46 The astrologers, continues Manucci, also assured Shuja that 
he was bound to become king after the break-out of a rebellion against 
Shahjahan. For that reason perhaps he himself rose in rebellion 
against his father. 47 

Astrologers, according to historian Khafi Khan, had become 
indispensable at Aurangzeb’s court and in the offices of the government. 
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They were regularly employed in the administration and were in the 
special category of the employees well known to the king. Their services 
were requisitioned for determining the four crops of the year and 
also the lunar month. On their calculation alone were determined 
the salaries of the jagirdars and other government officials. They 
were also consulted for working out the exact time for every good 
and bad work. They also laid out the almanac. Aurangzeb took the 
bold step of dispensing with the services of all the astrologers who 
were government employees. They were forbidden to predict the 
auspicious time for various things. The office people, however, showed 
unusual promptness in bringing out to the notice of the king the 
impossibility of the implementation of such an order. It was the 
astrologers alone, they pointed out, who could work out the lunar 
months and make almanac accordingly, without which it was absolute- 
ly impossible to pay the salaries of the government employees. 
Aurangzeb, laments Khafi Khan, had no alternative but to modify his 
order and allow the astrologers to continue in service and determine 
the lunar months. They could not be turned out of service. Since 
that time, however, the office people started to determine the lunar 
months not based on the almanac, Khafi Khan was not satisfied with 
this arrangement as it was defective. 48 

There are copious references in the English Factory records to 
the fact that the Mughal kings and nobles always depended upon the 
astrologers for the sait or auspicious time for starting a journey or 
any work. The Italian traveller Careri who visited India towards the 
end of the 17th century confirms this and remarks that even a king 
like Aurangzeb did not undertake a journey without the prior advice of 
these people. 49 

This practice had deep roots in the 16th century as well. Malik 
Mohammad Jayasi gives the details of the auspicious days on which 
alone one should perform journey. He warns that in case there was 
dishashul and chak jogini, i. e., in case the spirit of the region was 
subject to an inauspicious plenary conjunction, performance of 
journey was sure death. And he gives long details of the auspicious 
and inauspicious days of the entire month when a journey is and is 
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not to be performed . 50 
Dancing Minstrels and Magicians 

Dancing minstrels known as nats and bazigars formed a separate 
class. Poet Varinda says that they could easily walk over a string 
hanging between two poles . 61 Sur Das refers to nat and mini. The 
woman who made a monkey, with a stick in its hands, was 
natni. He compares maya to natni who makes man dance many 
dance . 62 At other places he alludes to nat — bazigar 33 and also 
to natni.™ Tosh speaks of a nat with a thal or a big platter in his 
bands . 66 Tulsi Das writes about dancing minstrels who had to dance 
in accordance with the tune. He uses the word bazigar , 68 He also 
refers to bhand or vidushak who was an expert dancer . 57 

Another Hindi poet, of Jahangir’s time, Puhakara, gives a detailed 
description of the play or magic of the persons whom he terms as 
nats and whom we call today as magicians. He specially mentions 
the nats from Karnataka and Ceylon who by their magic created a big 
palace of twenty-one storeys and took the members of the audience to 
the various parts of the building with them they had musical instru- 
ments like drums, mridangs, tiir, bheri and shahnai. They had also 
flags and naubats. They created an agni-kunda (fire-pit) in which fire 
burnt and spread in all directions. In order to extinguish it they created 
cloud which were roaring with full rage to the accompaniment to the 
singing of the peacocks and frogs. There was an outburst of clouds 
and downpour of rains, torrential rains, following by strong then 
raised a huge palace and planted a garden there in. They also brought 
into existence a number of tanks surrounded by wonderful greenery 
with variegated flowers blooming all rounds. A sabha or court meeting 
of the king was arranged and various kinds of raw and ripe fruits were 
offered to the assembled people . 58 
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While Peter Mundy and party were on their way from Agra to 
Snrat, they came on April 6, 1633, to a place called as Kud near 
Siwana. There came bazigars to that place. They were men who “use 
dancing tumbling, etc., feats.” Mundy mentions only one of the many 
feats that he himself witnessed. One of them took a pole about three 
yards long which he set upon his head, holding it with his hands. A 
boy climbed up to the top of the pole which had half a foot-board 
fastened upon it. The boy stood upon the board with his feet up, 
and the other person letting his hold go, began to dance about along 
with the boy on top. The boy had his head on the board with his 
heels upright in the air. While dancing the man never touched the 
pole with his hands nor did the boy do so. 59 

Mundy had the opportunity of seeing yet another posture of these 
acrobats on another occasion. He saw a man sitting on the ground 
with his legs across as usual in India. He poised himself on his hands, 
brought his body backward very leisurely by degrees without touching 
the ground till it came upon his head, the legs remaining in the same 
posture. The best in this regard were the Deccanis who travelled 
throughout the country Pike others. Their dancing was full of antics, 
gestures, faces and postures, flinging out their legs and bestirring 
themselves as fast they could, others playing and singing all the 
while. The dancing women, however, did it with grace, turning, 
winding, and “traceinge” tbeir bodies, arms and hands, doing many 
some “womanish” and “lascivicious” gestures. 60 

Here is yet another account of the jugglers as given by a contem- 
porary authority 

“It was also very common to meet with many tumblers that shewed 
tricks of activity; they have no settled place of abode, but ramble up 
and down like gypsies. Sometime we met them under the trees in the 
field, sometimes in the towns in the barracks made of wicker, which 
they always carry about them. As soon as they see any likely people, 
they make to them, and offer to shew their activity; then they stick up 
their sticks and canes. Both the men and women would certainly be 
much admir’d in Europe. Two women, one old and the other young, 
did such things in a town, as amazed us all. One man besides many 
strange tricks, took a stone betwixt his teeth; his companions threw 
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others up, which he catch’d in his mouth ever missing a jot; afterwards 
he lay’d it upon one eye, and on it received the others that fell from 
above, and never miss’d it all the time. Another thing astonished us 
yet more, and we thought the devil had a hand in it; he ty’d a stone 
of about of a quarter of a hundred weight to a stick which had another 
cross in it; he alone laying hold of the stick with one hand held up the 
stone in the air, and kept it without the least motion then he put 
together eight or ten men, and gave them the stick to hold as he had 
done, and they could never bear it up tho’ they put all their 
strength to it, but the stone bore them all down. We could 
never find out what art that black used to do that which we saw with 
our eyes.” 61 

The French traveller Tavernier witnessed in Broach in 1641 the 
famous mango trick by some Indian jugglers in the English factory 
there. They kindled a large fire and heated iron chains to redness. 
They wound these round their bodies, pretending that they did not 
receive any injury. They then took a small piece of stick and planted 
it in the ground and asked one of the company what fruit he wished 
to have. He have his preference for mango. Upon this one of the 
jugglers covered himself with a sheet and stooped to the ground five or 
six times. At each time he raised himself, the stick increased under 
the eye, and at the third time it put forth branches and buds. At the 
fourth time the tree was covered with leaves and at the fifth flowers 
could be seen. Thus Tavernier saw with his own eyes the Indian 
jugglers just from a piece of dry wood could bring forth a tree of four 
or five feet in height with leaves and flowers as in spring time. This 
proved too much for the orthodox. English clergyman present there 
who compelled the President of the Company to dismiss the jugglers. 
Otherwise, Tavernier could have tasted the mango fruit as well. They 
were given handsome reward in money by the President. Tavernier 
remaiks that these jugglers travelled from place to place along with 
wives and children like those in Europe whom they called the Egyptians 
and Bohemians. 62 

Terry 63 and Thevenot 64 have also mentioned the feats of the 


61. Churchill, Awnsham and Churchill, John, Collection of Voyages & Travels, 
3rd ed., London, 1744, 1, pp. 284-85. 

62. . Tavernier, op. cit., I, pp. 67-68. 

63. Terry, Edward, A Voyage to the East Indies, London, 1777, p. 91. 

64. Thevenot, op. cit., Part III, pp. 78-79. 
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tumblers. 

Snake charmers 

The snake-charmers of India have always attracted the attention 
of the foreign travellers. A contemporary traveller who visited 
India in the 17th century gives below the description of these 
people. 

“There are,” observes he, “another sort of men who make a trade 
of carrying about snakes that dance; they are ridiculously dressed, 
wear feathers on their heads, and little bells about their body, and 
all naked but their privy-parts, and daub’d with several colours. 
They carry a little trumpet in their hand, and two baskets cover’d on 
their shoulders full of hideous snakes; they go where they are call’d, 
open their baskets, and as the trumpet sounds the snakes rise, using 
several motions with their bodies and heads; sometime they cling to 
their master’s arm, or thigh, and set their teeth in it. I saw one of 
them whose body was all over as it had been pinked by the snakes. A 
strange way of getting their living. At first it was dreadful to me to 
see that dancing. They give them a penny or half-penny, the snakes 
return to their baskets, and away they go. I observed several times, 
that as soon as they catch’d, and laid them in the basket, they never 
stirr’d without the trumpet sounded. Some were thicker than man’s 
wrist, they said those that carr’d them were anointed with the juice of 
several herbs, so that tho’d they bit they could do them no harm. 
There are other who have dancing cows, and get their living 
by them.” 65 

Herbert Moll also alludes to the snake charmers who carrid about 
in baskets the dancing snakes. As soon as they uncovered the baskets 
and played upon the pipes, the snakes would rise up and dance. They 
kept time with the music with the motion of their heads, the lower 
part of their body remaining coiled up in the bottom of the basket. 66 
Referring to the snake-charmers of Metchhlipatam, Fryer writes that 
they “strike up op a Reed run through a coco a-shell, which makes a 
noise something like our bag-pipes and the subtle creatures will listen to 
the Musick.” 67 


65. Churchill, I, p. 284. 

66. Moll, Herbert, The Present State of Proper India, p. 255. 

67. Fryer, John, A New Account of East India & Persia, ed. Crooke, Hak. Society, 
London, 1905-15, p. 88. 
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Barbar 

Barber has not been just a hair-cutter, but a massenger on marriage 
occasions and ceremonies even prior and after the marriage. He 
was called naii or nai . 68 His wife, the train, painted the feet of the 
young ladies with mahawar, the red colour paste prepared 
from lac. 69 

Massage or Champing : The English factor Peter Mundy was much 
impressed by the skill of the Etawa barbers when he happened to be 
there in August 1632. They were experts known for their skill in 
shaving and champing. The latter was a sort of system practised all 
over India, aspecially at the time of rest. It was to have their bodies 
handled as “wee knead in England, but this is with griping their 
hands; and so they will go all over a man’s body as he lyes along, vizt, 
armes, shoulders, back, thighes, legge, feete and hands. Then they 
will pull and winde you in such a manner that they will almost make 
every joint crack, but without paine. Then they will dobb ( dabna ) you, 
which is thumpinge with their firsts (as children beat upon a board 
when they imitate a drumme).” This was done for quite a good time 
“together, varryinge from one tyme to an another; and this is here 
accompted to be very healthful,” remarks Mundy. They used there, 
as in other places in India, the chameli or jasmine oil for which Etawa 
was specially known. Women anointed their heads and. bodies with 
this oil when they took their bath. It was regarded as very whole- 
some. 70 

Mr. Richard Carnac Temple, editor or Mundy’s work, remarks 
that the use of the word champing by the traveller seems to be the 
earliest on record. He gives two quotations from the O.E.D. for 
champing with the meaning of shampooing. The first is in 1698 : “A 
kind of instrument, called, in China, a champing instrument. Its use is 
to be rub’d or roul’d over the muscular flesh.” The other is a century 
later, 1782-83: “Nor is the operation of champing. ..only practised after 
bathing. 71 Mandelsla 72 and Edward Terry 73 have also referred to 
massaging. 


68. Tosh, op. cit., p. 126. 

69. Ibid., p. 145 ; Deva, Granthaveli Sabdarasayana, Bhava Vilas, (Hindi), p. 126. 

70. Mnndy, II, pp. 86-87. 

71. Ibid., p. 86 ff. 

72. Mandelslo, John Albrescht, Travels in Western India, 1638-39, ed. M. S. 
Commissariat, London, 1931, p, 5. 

73. Terry, pp, 189-90. 
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Referring to the Indian barbers of the second decade of the 17th 
century, the English traveller Edward Terry remarks : 

“Their much and often shaving makes many excellent barbers 
amongst them, who besides their scissors and rasors, use a little 
instrument about the length of a short Bodkin, very sharp, made like a 
Chizels, but not broader at the cutting end than the shank of a six- 
penny nail, with which they pare and cleanse the nails on their fingers 
and toes. Every barber carries always about him a round looking 
glass made of steel, about the compass of a large trencher-plate, made 
somewhat hollow, and kept by them exceedingly clean and sleek, so that 
it will represent the face of him that beholds it on the convex side 
very well. These barbers, as they walk, up and down, often present 
these glasses unto men whom they find sitting still, which is a tender 
of their service if they shall please to make use of them.” 7 * 

Kahar 

Kahar has been a water-carrier, performing a very useful service 
in the Indian society. The kahars also carried loads even to distant 
and far-off places. They used bahangies as explained by Peter Mundy. 75 
Sur Das refers both to kahar and kaharin ? 6 

While going from Agra to Patna in August 1632, Peter Mundy 
and party came across a number of kahars going with “coozars’” 
or guggletts.” They were being sent by a Mughal official to Naubbat 
Khan to Shahjahan. “Guggletts are curious fine, thin, earthen 
potts to drinck coole water with.” They were made in Chunar, the 
excellent ones. Mundy says that a kahar was a person that on a “peece 
of Bamboe (or great caine) which lyes on his shoulder, will carry 
at either end thereof well j a quintall (cwt.), with which hee will 
travell 25 or 30 miles a daye, for hee goes a kinde of an easue leaping 
pace, or as if were gently runninge. The Bamboe yeildinge att 
every stepp, kinde of invention that I knowe.” The kahars were 
“very commonly employed for carrying of China crystal, or any 
curious brittle ware. Also of meat and drinck or any liquid thinge. 
Any greate man when he travells hath many of theis Cahares along 
with him, for the purposes aforesaid.” 77 Kuza or goglet was a long- 
necked earthen water bottle. The Portugese word for goglet is 


74. Ibid., pp. 376-77. 

75. Mundy, II, p. 115. 

76. SS„ 5-4 ; RCM, 1, Doha 305. 

77. Munday, II, p. 115. 
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gorgoleta. Ovington calls it “kouser .” 78 The Indian Word for long- 
necked jars today is surahi . 19 

Other Professions 

A tailor in Hindi is darzl and his wife is called darzin . 80 A dyer 
of clothes was termed as; rangrez 81 A washerman was called dhobi 
or rajak . 82 Jayasi refers to washermen . 83 The term for oilman in Hindi 
is teli . 81 

Gandhi was the perfumer, the person who made and sold essences 
and scented oils . 88 In the Persian language he was termed as 
khushbu-i-saz or khushbu-i-dar, one who made fragrant perfumes or 
essences. In the Jaipur Newsletters there are references to one 
Mohammad Amin Khushbu-i-saz who was created a mansabdar 86 by 
Aurangzeb. In this connection it may be noted that the rose essence 
was invented by NUr Jahan’s mother who named it as Itr-i- Jahangir! 
and presented it to Emperor on the nauroz day. It was incomparable 
in fragrance and cost eighty rupees per tola. In later days, however, 
its price fell to eight or nine rupees per tola . 87 

Cowherds were gujars and gawalas and a gujreti 88 was a girl of 
the Gujar caste. Ghanananda refers to gujri 89 and Bhikhari Das to 
gujars . 90 Cowherds were also known as ahirs . 91 Cowherd women 
used to carry goras or milk arid dahi (curd) for sale to nearby towns 
early in the morning as there was no customer for the same in the 
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later part of the day . 92 The contemporary Hindi poets of medieval 
India have, while drawing pen-pictures of Krisna, given details of the 
life of the cowherds and their wives. The small pitcher in which the 
gawalins took milk and curd to the town was known as dhendi 93 In 
the morning they churned the curd to extract butter out of it . 84 Their 
guests as well helped the hosts in this task . 96 Poet Mati Rama, a 
contemporary of Jahangir, addresses a cowherds and inquires from 
her as to how she would go to the town alone for selling her curd 
without the company of a friend or an associate, particularly when a 
jungle lay across her path . 98 Poet Deva in his typical style points 
out towards a gawalin of handsome appearance and youthful looks . 97 
At another place he invites a young Gujgar girl to quote the price of 
her attractive and lovely youth and then only sell her wares . 98 Other 
names in Hindi for the cowherds were gopa, gwai or gwar. Besides 
Gujreti their womenfolk were termed as ahirin, gopi, gwalin, gwari, 
etc . 99 From their villages they used to carry milk and curd, ghee and 
butter for sale to the nearby towns . 100 The cowherds took their 
cows to nearby jungles for grazing . 101 

Kachhis were the fruit and vegetable-sellers and their womenfolk 
were known as kachhins. m Kunjars as were also greengrocers, selling the 
above articles . 103 

Bari was a class whose members used to make and sell plates of 
leaves, donas and pattals. 10i Sheikh Manjhan refers to this class- and 
so also Banarsi Das Jauhri and Jayasi . 106 

Julahas were weavers . 106 


92. Deva, Bhava Vitas, 56, p. 89 ; SS., 1422, 1509 ; Mati Ram, Kabitt, p. 26. 
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Tamoli or T&mboli was the seller of betel-leaf. 107 His wife was 
tambolini or chilini , 108 A woman who prepared the betel-leaf and 
offered it to the customers was terms as khwdsin. ioa 

Kolarin was a woman who sold wine. 110 Kalal was a male 
wine-seller. 

Manihar was the maker and seller of churls or glass 
bangles. 111 

Bharai or Sutar was a carpenter. 112 Lohar was blacksmith. 113 Sonar 
or Sutiar was a goldsmith. 114 Tulsi Das refers to the beating of gold by 
which process shine was added to the metal. 115 Poet Tosh 
speakes of the traditional fear of handing over gold to the 
goldsmith. 116 

Kumbhakara, Kumhar, Konhir, Kumbhara and Kulal were the 
various terms used for the potter. His kiln was known as awa. 11 " 1 Sur 
Das speaks of the baking of kacha earthen pots by the kulal. 11 * 
Potter’s wheel was known as chak. 119 Patna and Ahmadabad were 
famous for making good pottery in the 1 7th century. 120 Od a person 
who carried bricks, lime, etc. on, donkeys. 121 

Dhaya was a nurse, a foster-mother. 122 

Mali was a gardener and his wife was malin. They would prepare 
loma or bhandwar meaning festoons or arched gateways and garlands of 
flowers. 123 
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Vaidya or Baid was the physician 124 who would always feel the 
pulse of the patient . 15 Sur Das refers to scmnipat or delirium 126 and for 
the incurable or fatal malady of cough suggests the use of curd . 127 

Mahaut was the elephant-driver . 128 Sarthi was the charioteer . 129 
Kewat or Navak was the boatman. Other names for him were khewat 
dhiwa, karnadhara and mall ah . 130 Uirai was the toll paid to the 
boatman for crossing the river in his boat . 131 The words for the boat 
were nauka and «do. l3z 

Chitrakara was the painter . 133 Percy Brown’s masterpiece on 
Mughal paintings is quite famous. About the painters, Bernier writes, 
“These unhappy men are contemned, treated with harshness and 
inadequately remunerated for their labour .” 134 Thevenot remarked 
that the Delhi painters did not get any encouragement either from the 
government or from the affluent persons and cared to “do as much work 
as they can, for present money to subsist on .” 185 

Kathaks were story-tellers . 136 

Dhadhis were Muslim minstrels and begged money by playing on 
the instrument known as dadhi or hurak. They usually sang on the 
occasions of child-births. The female was called as dhadhini . 131 Those 
who begged by dancing were called as jagas. Bhikharis were beggars . 139 

Pdrdhi or Vyadha was a huntsman . 140 Nishad or Bhll was the 
poorest member of society and lived on hunting or theft. Qasais were 
butchers . 142 
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Rahim refers to gras-cutters . 143 

Batmars were highway-robbers . 144 Among other disreputable persons 
were : Uchakka, Ganthamara, Chor or thief, Thag, Batpari and 
Lathbansi . u 8 

Dancing Women 

Women earned their livelihood also by dancing. There used to 
be Hindu dancing women called devadasis who were required several 
times a week to sing and dance before the idols in the Hindu temples . 146 

Peter Mundy witnessed at Agra a number of wenches of various 
sorts as lalnis, haraknis, kanchnis and domnis. They were all whores, 
“though not in soe publicque a manner. 5 ' They belonged to different 
castes and used “different manner of musick.” They were frequently 
hired at solemn festivals, where they played, sang and danced while the 
guests ate, drank and talked. There was hardly any such meeting or 
festive occasion without such women ....” 147 

Mundy has described a mehmani or banquet with dancing women 
at Agra. A cloth (which in the European parlance he calls as table 
cloth) had been spread on the ground where the guests sat with great 
cushions behind them as support to the back. A servant stood by 
beating away flies with a chowri, which was “horse taile on a handle,” 
another servant stood with a leather fan known as pankha in order to 
give the guests relief from heat. 

The singing women were sitting on one side. One was playing on 
a “tabor or little drumme,” an old woman was singing and clapping 
“a kinde of tyme,” one person was beating on both sides of a drum 
{tam-tam), another woman was clapping two small cymbals, “keeping 
tyme also.” Girls and slave wenches were sitting behind the rest. 
In the room there was spread a large carpet on which they were 
sitting and eating. The dance was also being performed on the same 
carpet. Mundy observs that they all “singe, as well those that daunce 
as those that playe, all of one note, except the man who this Diapason 
(man providing the motif of theme of the song”). Mundy would hear 
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no thirds nor fifthe in musick.” 148 

Commenting on the last point. Sir R.C. Temple remarks : “Modern 
Indian music, like that of the bagpie and the Georgian chant, has 
fives to the modern European octave, and so the two styles are irrecon- 
cilable. Mundy was right, therefore, that Indian music had no thirds 
or fifths in the European sense. 149 

The German traveller Mandelslo mentions the story of the Gujarat 
Governor who ordered in his court twenty dancing women, who, 
coming in “fell a singing and dancing, but with an activity and exact 
observation of the cadence, much beyond that of our dancers, upon 
the ropes. They had little hoops or circles, through which they leaped as 
nimbly as if they had been so many apes, and made thousands of 
postures, according to the several soundings of their inusick, which 
consisted of a tumbek, or a timbrel, and haw-boy and several 
tabours.” 150 

About Indian dancing women, a contemporary traveller of the 
17th century makes the following observations: 

“In every town we found women that played on musick and danced. 
There are certain women there, who alone can follow this trade, for 
which they pay a duty to the king. When any guests of note come, they 
presently rapair to their house, make their obeisance, and immediately 
some begin to dance, and others to play. They were well dressed and 
had gold and silver enough about them, spent two or three hours in 
these exercise, were well paid, and went their ways.” 151 

Manucci remarks that among the dancers and singers there was 
one class canchency ( kanchani ) who were obliged to dance at the court 
twice a week. They were paid for this service. The king had allotted 
them a special place for dancing. This class of singers and dancers 
was more esteemed than others of the profession. Usually the dancing 
women performed in the main open place in the city from 6 to 9 in 
the night lighted by many torches. They earned a lot from such 
performances. 152 
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Battle of Nadaun — First Victory of Guru Gobind Singh 
Against the Mughals 

Devinder Kumar Verma* 


Guru Gobind Singh was a great general and a soldier. He had 
to fight as many as fourteen battles with the hill chiefs and the 
Mughals during the pre-Khalsa and post-Khalsa periods (1681-1705). 
During the pre-Khalsa period he fought four battles — out of which 
two were more important. The victory at Bhangani, spread the fame 
of the Guru, as a great warrior, far and wide and the hill chiefs 
were particularly impressed and some of them wanted friendly 
relations with him. The battle of Nadaun, another important battle, 
being the first with the Mughals, occupies a high place in the 
military career of Guru Gobind Singh. In this battle he fought 
for the cause of the hill chiefs. 

Guru Gobind Singh was back at Anandpur, 1 ‘where he was warmly 
welcomed by a Hindu chiefs (after the battle of Bhangani) late in 
1688. He began his organisational work there. In addition to 
preparing his people’s bodies, mind and heart for the coming 
encounter with the organized might of the enemies and acquiring mili- 
tary stores and equipment, he erected four strong forts at Anandpur — 
Anandgarh, Lohgarh, Keshgarh and Fatehgarh. 3 Bhim Chand, the 
Chief of Bilaspur, in whose territory Anandpur lay, was aware 
of the activities of the Guru. Rather he paid few visits to the 
Guru during this period. It is said that Bhim Chand was very much 
impressed by the Guru’s organisational work. The philosophy that 
was being preached at Anandpur gradually had its influence on the 
people also. They flocked to the Guru in larger numbers. Encouraged 
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by the Guru’s presence among them and taking the advantage of 
Aurangzeb’s continued involvement in Golcunda (south India) for 
some years, some of the hill chiefs had not been paying their yearly 
tribute to the imperial exchequer at Delhi. This was not for the first 
time that the hill chiefs refused to pay but prior to this, a number of 
times, as and when they found the centre’s position weak, they refused 
to pay. 4 It had became apparent that the once mighty empire of the 
Mughals was in the process of decay. The Kangra hills were under 
the charge of the Governor of Jammu. As we know, Kangra was 
conquered during the reign of Akbar and afierwards the other princi- 
palities of the area also came under their command. Diwan Todar 
Mai also annexed large portion of the valley and tax was charged from 
it according to their means. It is said that “to ensure the fidelity of 
the hill chiefs, Akbar adopted the policy of retaining hostage at his 
court a prince from each state and we learn that in the beginning of 
the Jahangir's reign there were 22 young princes from the hills in 
the attendance of the Emperor. 5 This state of affairs continued till the 
time of Aurangzeb under whom the situation changed. 

In 1690 orders were given from the Mughal Darbar to Mian 
Khan, imperial commander of the Mughal army, to realize the arrears 
from the defaulting hill chiefs. 6 Mian Khan, according to the 
instructions of Muhammad Azim, the Governor of Punjab, himself 
stayed back on the left bank of river Ravi. 7 He despatched his nephew 
Alif Khan, son of Lutaffulla Khan and grandson of Saidula Khan 
(Wazir of Shahjahan) 8 , his military commander with a strong contin- 
gent to bring 9 the recalcitrant chiefs— Kirpal Chand of Kangra, Dayal of 

4. Cf. Grewa], J.S. and Bal, S.S., Guru Gobind Singh — A Biographical Study, 
Department of History, Panjab University, Chandigarh, 1967, p. 85. 

5 Banerjee, I.B , Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1962, p. 79. 

6. Santokh Singh, Bhai, Suraj Parkash, edited by Bhai Vir Singh, Amritsar, Vol. 
12, Rut 2, Ansu 39, p. 4859 ; Gian Singh, Giani, Panth Parkash (ed.) by 
Kirpal Singh, Amritsar, 1973, p. 1501. 

7. Bachittar Natak, IX, 1 ; Gian Singh, Giani, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, Language 
Department, Punjab, 1970, p. 830. 

8. Randhir Singh, Sabadarth Dasam Granth, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1973, 

p. 81. 

9. Bachittar Natak, IX, 1; Senapat, Sri Gur Sobha, Chapter HI, 2, 93. 
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Koer Singh, Gurbilas Patshahi Pas, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1967, p. 1 01 ; 
Sukha Singh, op. cit., p. 143, 
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Bijarwal, Kesari Chand of Jaswal, Prithi Chand of Dadhwal, Sukhdev 
of Jasrota and others to book. 10 The chiefs of Kangra, Bijarwal, 
Bashahr, Mandi and Kotkhai 11 submitted without resistance. Kirpal 
Chand and Dayal told Alif Khan that if he could subdue the chief of 
Bilaspur he would obtain the surrender of all the hill chiefs. 12 They 
also submitted that they themselves would join hands with Alif Khan 
against Bhim Chand of Bilaspur. Acting on the suggestion, Alif Khan 
sent an envoy to Bhim Chand asking him to submit but the latter not 
only refused compliance but also kept himself ready to fight. 13 Giani Gian 
Singh writes that the Mughal forces demanded the payment of the 
arrears in a single instalment, which was not within the reach of the hill 
chiefs, and, therefore, they cast in their lot with Bhim Chand who had 
already refused to pay. 14 Not only this, Bhim Chand immediately formed 
a coalition with Gopal of Guler, Kesari Chand of Jaswal, Ram Singh of 
Jaswan, Prithvi Chand of Dadhwal and Sukhdev Raj of Jastrota. Bhim 
Chand also solicited Guru Gobind Singh’s assistance. 15 Teja Singh and 
Ganda Singh write that “the Guru agreed to take part in the struggle, 
which he considered national (Guru being the subject of Kehlur state) 
and as such he was called upon to support the cause of the state and 
its allies.” 18 But this view does not seem to be correct as nation- 
alism is a modern concept. But after giving all credit to the Guru’s 
statesmanship one must acknowledge that the rapport with the hill 
chiefs was fragile. He considered it his sacred duty to give military 
assistance to any oppressed people even if they were his enemies. 

Alif Khan had made Nadaun, which is situated on the left bank 
of the river Beas and 32 kilometres south east of Kangra and at present 
in Hamirpur district, his base. He hurriedly raised there a wooden 
fortress on an elevated ground. 17 On the other hand Bhim Chand 


10. Koer Singh, op. cit., p. 101. 

11. Simla Hills State Gazetteer , Bilaspur, p. 6. 

12. Giani Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 831. 

1 3. sIh 3U 3S 33 3 ^T<=I, Bachittar Natak, IX, 2. 

14. Giani Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 831. 

15. Bachittar Natak, IX, 2 ; Koer Singh, op. cit., p. 102 ; Gur Sobha, Chapter III, 4, 
p. 95. 

16. Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, A S’tjrt History of the Sikhs, Longman, Bombay, 
p- 64. 

17. Gian Singh, Giani, op. cit , p. 831 ; Sukha Singh, op, cit., p. 144 ; Grewal, J.S. 
and S.S. Bal, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 
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immediately advanced to give battle to the enemy. Alif Khan was 
forstalled by Bhim Chand at Nadaun. No doubt, Bhim Chand was a 
strong hill chief, but to fight with the Mughal forces assisted by some 
of the hill chiefs was by no means an easy task for him. He along with 
his allies took an offensive step. His side led the first assault. Little 
wonder that his men retired to the base instead of giving a fight. 
This was due to the fact that the position of the enemy being on an 
eminence the arrows and shots struck only the wooden rafters below. 
Kirpal and Dayal repulsed the attack. Bhim Chand organised another 
offensive attack on a larger scale. Similarly, Kirpal and Dayal came 
out of the fortress and a furious battle raged inflicting heavy losses on 
both the sides . 13 Kirpal Chand killed many brave men of Bhim Chand. 
Kirpal fought with great determination and bravery and exhibited the 
true virtue of a Rajput . 19 The loss of men and material disheartened 
Bhim Chand and he was expecting defeat as his two attempts had 
proved unsuccessful. But at this critical juncture Guru Gobind Singh 
with a strong armed contingent reached the battle-field . 20 The Guru’s 
arrival created panic in the frontal ranks of the Mughals. The move of 
the Mughal troops enraged Bhim Chand who invoking the name of 
Hanuman exhorted all his associates including the Guru to climb up the 
hill together. The move finally succeeded. They breached the fortress 
and forced the enemy’s army to come out in the open and engage in 
a pitched battle . 21 Kirpal Chand and his followers were encircled by 
Manglu (Kehlurias), Panglu (Hindurias), Chandela Rajputs— Jaswalias 
and Gulerias, who were advancing in order and pressed hard from all 
sides . 22 Dayal played havoc to Bhim Chand’s troops , 23 who was almost 
on the verge of defeat but Guru Gobind Singh saved the situation by 
actively and effectively participating in the battle . 24 The Guru himself 
writes, “then the insignificant creature took up his gun and aimed at 
one of the rajas. The raja (Dayal of Bijarwal) reeled and fell upon the 


18. Bachittar Natak, IX, 86 ; Grewal, J.S. and S.S. Bal, op. cit., p. 89 ; Khushwant 
Singh, History of the Sikhs , Vol. I, Deihi,, 1977, p. 19. 

19. Bachittar Natak, IX, 11-13. 

20. Giani Gian Singh, Panth Parkash, p. 1505. 

21. Bachittar Natak, IX, 17. 

22. Ibid., 16 ; Randhir Singh, op, cit., p. 81 ; Giani Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru 
Khalsa, p. 833. 

23. Bachittar Natak, IX, 17. 

24. Ibid , 17-22. 

25. Ibid , 22 ; Sukha Singh, op cit., p. 146. 
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ground, so unerringly was the shot directed, but even then the. army 
chief thundered. Then I threw up the gun and took up arrows in hand. 
I drew out four arrows and discharged them with my left hand. Then 
the Almighty hastened the end of the fight and the enemy was driven 
out into the river.” 26 It is said that at the night-fall the fighting parties 
returned to their respective quarters. But in the mid-night Alif Khan 
along with his. men fled from the battle-field. 25 The battle was fought 
on March 20, 1690. 27 

After, the victory some of the allied chiefs of Bhim Chand 
rushed to their respective places fearing the forthcoming Mughal 
attack. Bhim Chand and Guru Gobind Singh remained there. During 
his eight days’ stay, on the right bank of the river, the Guru visited 
palaces of the various hill chiefs and then he took leave of them. 28 Sukha 
Singh writes that Bhim Chand, who was still at Nadaun, was contacted 
by Kirpal, who acted as intermediary between Bhim Chand and Alif 
Khan, brought about an understanding between the two. 23 Guru 
Gobind Singh has also referred to the agreement that “two parties Came 
to terms and, therefore, the story ends. 30 But we do not find any 
reference which let us know that why or under what circumstances they 
concluded the treaty ? And further we are not aware of the terms of 
the treaty. It seems that Bhim Chand, after the victory, realised that 
the enmity with the Mughals at any rate would not prove beneficial 
for him as his resources were very poor. Secondly, some of the hill 
chiefs were already in the Mughal camp and some others also, after 
the battle, patched up their differences with the governor ofKangra. 
Thirdly, to avoid future destruction of the state at the hands of the 
Mughals Bhim Chand thought it proper to conclude treaty. Perhaps, he 
was not very much sure about the Guru's help in future as the ideologi- 


26. Sri Gur Sobha, Chapter III, 8, 92; Sukha Singh, op. cit., p. 146. 

27. Sewa Singh, Shahid Bilas, Chant. 65, p. 66 ; Kahan Singb, Bhai, Mahan Kosh, 
p. 2071 ; Senapat, Sri Guru Sobha, p. 14 ; Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Vol. V, 
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cal difference were there between them. But one thing is very much clear 
from the activities of Bhim Chand that he must have submitted to the 
Mughal sovereignty. 

On the way back Guru Gobind Singh reached a village Alsun, 
which is situated 25 kilometres away from Nadaun towards Una and 
in the present Hamirpur district. It is entirely a Brahmin populated 

area. Little wonder that the Guru did not mention any reason for 
the cause of the conflict with the inhabitants of the place. 31 He 
probably left it to the imagination of the later historians who presented 
their versions in their own way. I.B. Banerjee hints at the possibility of 
Alsun being plundered as a mark of the Guru’s resentment against 
Bhim Chand who made his submission to Alif Khan despite his 

victory. 32 But his contention does not seem to be correct. If 
we accept lhat there arose enmity between the Guru and Bhim Chand 

the plundering of the innocent people could not be justified. Such 
practices were foreign to the Guru. Giani Gian Singh writes that “the 
inhabitants of Alsun had, thrice before, looted the Sikhs, and now again 

insulted some of them which resulted in their being plundered. 33 
Suraj Parkash also hints at the plunder of the Sikh sangat by the 
inhabitants of that village 34 “The inhabitants,” as Macauliffe writes, 

“had refused to sell supplies to the Sikhs,” 35 which resulted into being 
plundered. The Guru himself mentioned that “after the plunder of 

Alsun we proceeded towards Anandpur.” 36 

Ordinarily the Guru could not allow such action on the part of his 

followers but the reason mentioned by Macauliffe is quite plausible. 
As there was no other alternative the Guru allowed his Sikhs to take 

action against the Rajput’s of the village, 

Consequent upon Bhim Chand’s role in the battle of Nadaun 
Guru Gobind Singh severed his relations with him. It became clear 
to him that the hill chiefs could not be regarded as dependable allies. 

Therefore, he would have to chalk out his future career in his own way. 
Thus he started increasing his military resources to counter the future 
conflict with the Mughals. This step of the Guru did not only disturb 
the hill chiefs but also the Mughal Government, who, in turn, despat- 
ched Dilawar Khan and Hussain Khan against him. 


31. Ibid , 2\ : Gur Sobha, III, op. lit., p. 15 ; Gurbilas, VII, 10; Panth Parkash, 1517 ; 
Sukha Singh, op. cit., p. 146. 

32. Santokh Singh, op. cit.. Rut 2, Ansu 43, p. 4879 ; Banerjee, I.B., op. cit., p. 83. 

33. Gian Singh, Giani, op. cit., pp. 1517-518. 

34. Santokh Singh, Bhai, op. cit., Rut 2, Ansu 43, pp. 4880-81. 

35. Macauliffe, op. cit., p. 54; Lakshman Singh, Bbagat, The Life and Work of 
Guru Gobind Singh, Patiala, 1970, pp. 78-79, 

36. Bachitar Natak, IX, p. 24 ; Gur Sobha, Chapter III, 13, 104. 
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The Traders of Punjab and Asian Trade 
(17th to Early 19 th Centuries) 

Dr (Mrs) Kiran Datar* 


Punjab’s historical and commercial contacts with the wider Asian 
world of Afghanistan, Persia, Central Asia and Russia are well docu- 
mented. Historically Punjab was part of a wider Central Asian world. 
Beginning with the first millenium B. C., parts of North Western India 
and Central Asia were often included in the same state, for example, 
the Achaemenian State and the Kushan Empire. With the Arab and 
Turkish invasions, the Mongol raids, and with the establishment of the 
Mughal Empire, the Punjab was very much a part of the Central Asian 
world, politically, culturally and commercially. In referring to the 
Punjab, in the period under survey, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
geographical boundaries of Punjab, the fluctuating political boundaries 
as well as the commercial contours of Punjab. According to the Aiti-i- 
Akbari, the suba for Lahore in the early seventeenth century encompas- 
sed the length between the rivers Satluj and Sind. It was bounded 
on the east by Sirhind, on the north by Kashmir, on the south by 
Bikaner and Ajmer, and on the west by Multan, suba Multan had 
variously been under the control of the rulers of Delhi, Sind and 
Ghazni. North-west of the suba lay Kabul and Kandahar while to the 
north lay Kashmir with Tibet beyond . 1 In the eighteenth century, with 
the political disintegration of the Mughal Empire and the rise of region- 
al kingdoms, the political contuors of the Punjab were also changing. 
The invasions of Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Abdali brought the 
Punjab within deeper contact with Persia and Afghanistan. The mid- 
eighteenth century witnessed great political turbulence in Punjab. The 
authority of Lahore only extended to the immediate areas of Shahdara, 
Eminabad and Cheema Ghakhar. Sialkot, Gujrat and Aurangabad 
owed allegiance directly to Ahmad Shah. Multan became a separate 


•Janaki Devi Mahavidyalaya, Delhi University, Delhi. 

I. Abu ‘L.’ Fazl, The Ain-l-Akbari, Translated by Col. H.S. Jarrett (New Delhi, 
Oriental Books, reprint, 1978), Vol. II, p. 315 f. See also Irfan Habib, An 
Atlas of the Mughal Empire (Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1932). 
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governorship under Kandahar, while Sirhind and Jullundur were virtua- 
lly independent under Adina Beg. 2 With the decline of Afghan control, 
Punjab was sub-divided under the control of the twelve independent 
Sikh misals. By the end of the century Ranjit Singh was consolidating 
his authority over an independent, large Punjab. He extended his terri- 
tory to the junction of the Satluj and the Indus and brought under his 
sway, Kashmir, Multan and Peshawar. 3 The political turbulence in the 
Punjab and its fluctuating political boundaries, brought the Punjab very- 
much within the orbit of a wider Asian world. The trade links of Punjab, 
and Sind, which contributed a commercially integrated area, with the 
Indus providing an integrated life-line were as much with trans-Indiari 
territories via Kabul and Kandahar, as with the hinterland. 4 

Land routes and passes connected the major towns in Punjab with 
Afghanistan, Persia and Russia. During the period of the Mughal Empi- 
re, the principal westward going trade routes were : 

1. The Upper or Lumghanat Road between Kabul and Lahore 
passing through Peshawar and crossing the Indus at Attock. This was 
widely used by armies, caravans and travellers. 

2. The Upper Bungushat Road crossing the Indus at Deenkote, 
or Reishi and leading to Kabul by Bunno and Nughz and to Lahore by 
Bheerah. 

3. The Lower Bungushat Road crossing the Indus at Chowpareh 
Pass. This route led to Lahore through Bheerah, to Ghazni and Kabul 
by Fermul and to Kandahar by the Desert. 5 

The major passes of the Sulimani range— Mulla Pass in Khelati Hills, 
Bolan Pass leading through Shikarpur to Sakkur on the Indus, Guleri 
Pass opposite Dera Ismail Khan, and the Tatara and Abkhana passes 
led from Kabul to Peshawar. From Kabul, northwards an overland route 
went through Balkh to Bukhara and Samarkand, while southwards, it 
went from Kandahar to Jiraft and Hormuz. A major land route lay north' 


2. G.S. Chhabra, Advanced History of the Punjab (-Jullundur), New Academic 
Publishing Company, 1971, Vol. I, pp. 401-02. 

3. Hugh Cook, The Sikh Wars (Delhi, Thomson Press, 1 975), Vol. I, p. 18. 

4. The Cambridge Economic History of India, Ed. Irfan Habib and Tapan 
Raychoudhuri (Cambridge University Press, 1982), Vol. I, p. 330. 

5. James Rennel, Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan (Calcutta, 2nd Ed. 1976, 1st Ed. 
1788), p. 114. 
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wards from Hormuz to Isfahan, 6 to Kashan, Tibrez, on to the Black 
Sea and up the river Dnieper.’ As far back as the 10th Century, a 
trade route via the river Volga and the Caspian Sea joined Russia with 
Central Asia and Northern India. 8 

Throughout the period under survey, there are numerous references 
to trade links between the Punjab, and Persia, Afghanistan and Central 
Asia. Major towns like Lahore and Multan functioned both as centres 
for the products of the hinterland as well as bases for the traffic with 
Central Asia and Afghanistan. Lahore was a major centre for inter and 
intra-regional trade. Sujan Rai Bhandari observed that the commodities 
of seven countries (mulk) came by land and water to Lahore. 8 In the 
mid-seventeenth century, Henry Bornford commented that Lahore is “the 
prime city of traffic in India ; ail commodities of the adjacent places be- 
ing brought hither” and “exported to Muscat, Congo, Bursora,” 10 while 
Sir Thomas Roe noticed the merchants of Lahore passing by Kandahar 
to Persia. 11 Lahore was not only well connected by land with routes 
leading south, west and north, but was situated on the river Ravi which 
by its navigable course had communications with the Indus and all its 
branches. In the seventeenth century goods that were bought in Agra 
by the “Synda merchants were first transported to Lahore or Multan 
on carts and thence by river to their place of embarking. 12 West of the 
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Indus, exports from Lahore were sugar, rice, indigo, wheat and white 
cotton cloths, while it imported swords, horses, fruits, lead and spices. 13 
It is also significant that as Pelsaert observed in the early seventeenth 
century, the chief market for indigo was Lahore rather than Agra. 14 

Multan was known as a mart for imported Arabian horses. Its 
hinterland produced woollen and cotton carpets, chess pieces, chintz, 
calico and bows. Multan was also a market for sugar, gallnuts, opium, 
sulphur, camels and white cotton goods. 15 Chintzs from Multan were 
sold to Thatta merchants, as also sugar and sugar candy. The Thatta 
merchants carried on a brisk trade in indigo with Basra. 16 Till the early 
seventeenth century there was considerable navigation and traffic on 
the Indus from Thatta to Multan and Lahore, for vessels of about 200 
tons, 17 but by the end of the century Thevenot observed that the river 
which led to Multan was partly choked in its channel. 18 

The political turbulence of the eighteenth century saw the relative 
decline of some of the north Indian towns but it also witnessed the 
growing importance of new trading centres like Amritsar, which by the 
nineteenth century had the most flourishing trade of any city in the 
Punjab. It imported raw silk from Bokhara and Shanghai and carried 
on extensive trade with Kabul as well as with Bombay and Calcutta. 18 
Bhandari observed that other centres in Punjab carried on a brisk trdde 
with the Asian world — the qcsbahs of Bijwara and Gujrat, were a market 
for Iraqi horses, while the paper and chikan cloth of Sialkot were 
known all over the world. 20 

Gurmukhi sources as well as the accounts of foreign travellers 
provide sufficient evidence of the large scale presence of traders from 


13. Till the early nineteenth century there seems to have been no great change in the 
pattern of trade. Punjab exported to the countries west of the Indus cotton 
and silk cloth, sugar, indigo, spices, dates, coconuts and imported fruits, horses, 
asafoetida, saffron and drugs. Proceedings of the Foreign Political Department , 
5th September, 1836, Nos. 9-19. 
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Dutch by W.H Moreland and P. Geyl (Cambridge, W Heffer & Sons Ltd., 
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19. Proceedings of the Foreign Department : 26 December 1846, No. 1325. 

.20. See Bhandari, op. cit., pp. 66, 75, 72. 
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Punjab 21 in Afghanistan, Persia, Central Asia and Russia. The Janam 
Sakhis are replete with evidence indicating the nature of contacts that 
the Punjab of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had with differ- 
ent contiguous areas. They provide information on the geographical 
areas in which the Punjab traders and travellers operated. Various 
Sakhis mention the trips of Guru Nanak to Rome and Turkey, Bagha- 
dad, Shikarpur, Chiniot and Multan . 22 These were all areas with which 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century traders were familiar. There are 
references to trips undertaken by Guru Nanak to Ladakh, Kashmir, 
Jhelum, Sultanpur and Peshawar . 23 In the Sakhi entitled “Kabul Jana” 
Guru Nanak advises Mulla to take a parcel of stones but when he reaches 
Sialkot it becomes full of treasures . 24 There are references to Sikh 
sangat at Sumer , 25 and influential Khatris like Mani Chand Khatri who 
had come from Begumpura and settled at Kabul , 26 and the story of the 
Bania of Peshawar in the Ardh Pakhiyan Charitra in the Dasam GranthP 
There are innumerable references to Khatris, in Hasan Abdal in Sind, 
in the country of the Rohilla Pathans and in Multan . 28 Seventeenth 
century Punjab was well familiar with Europeans— (Europe Vassi) 
Armenians, Rumi, Turks, Mughals, Pathans, Iranians, Sunnis and 
Shi as . 29 

Contemporary Punjabi sources for the period indicating the wide- 
spread presence of Punjab traders in areas beyond Punjab, are corrobo- 
rated by other evidence. These sources indicate that not only were they 
travelling within these areas as merchants but often they were settled 
there, and they were operating from there. They were participating in 
the overland luxury trade and also often functioned as middlemen, 
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rather than as direct suppliers. They were based in nodal points in 
Afghanistan and Central Asia from where they had access to Persia and 
Russia. Alexander Burnes noticed that the “Baba Nanak Seiks” were 
scattered all over Asia, at Muscat, Bunder Abbas, Kerman, Yezd, 
Meshid, Astrakhan, Balkh, Samarkand, Yarkund, Kondooz, Kandahar, 
Ghazni and Kabul. 30 There are references to Khatris all over Afghani- 
stan, specially in the towns, carrying on the work of brokers, merchants, 
bankers, goldsmiths and grain sellers. 31 George Foster who journeyed 
from Bengal to England through the northern part of India (commen- 
cing bis journey in 1782) commented that the cities and towns of Afgha- 
nistan were chiefly inhabited by Hindus and Mohamedans of the 
Punjab. 32 At Herat (in Afghanistan) Forter observed, in two caravans 
serais, about a hundred Hindu merchants “chiefly natives of Multan, 
who by a brisk commerce and by extending a long chain of credit have 
become valuable subjects. 33 At Kelat (in Baluchistan) merchants of 
Multan and Shikarpur occupied four or five hundred of the best houses. 
Their influence in the area can be judged by the fact that they were 
allowed to levy a duty on goods entering the city for the support of 
their temple. 34 In 1831 A.D. when Shuja-ul-Mulk asked to be enthroned 
Shah at Kabul with the help of Ranjit Singh one of the latter’s 
conditions was that all the Khatris and Brahmins who were residing at 
Kabul would be made to always feel pleased with him, and no harm 
would be caused to anyone of them. 35 

Balkh was on the thoroughfare of the caravans passing between 
Northern Asia and India. To Bokhara, Indian merchants brought 
cotton goods and traded with the Persians who brought silks and linen, 
and with the Russian who brought sheep-skins and hides. 39 
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In the mid sixteenth century Anthonie Jenkinson observed the 
...“great resort of Indian merchants in citie of Boghar which travel in 
great caravans from India, Persia, Balgh and Russia.” 37 Even in the 
early nineteenth century Burnes commented that the Hindus were the 
‘main support of Bokhara. 38 Indian merchants were active in Medina, 
Mecca and Gedda. At Mecca a great fair was held where merchants, 
bartered the precious commodities of three quarters of the world. 39 

The presence of large numbers of Punjab merchants at Bandar 
Abbas, Gombroon and Isfahan is well documented. 40 In the early 
seventeenth century, John Chardin observed large numbers of Indian 
merchant colonies established in all important centres from Kandahar 
to Isfahan and as far as Astrakhan. In Shiraz, the large Indian colony 
occupied the largest and best built sarai of 200 apartments. 41 

The Russian merchant Afansasiev Kotov met large numbers of 
‘Multanis’ at Isfahan and Hormuz. These ‘Multanis’ were largely 
Khatris and Aroras. 42 

From Ormuz (situated on the small island of Jerun in the Straits 
of Ormuz) goods were bartered with many parts of India. 43 In the 
seventeenth century, the English factors noted that the Persian King 
had “noe shipping and so merchants engaged in the trade to Gambroon 
were mostly Indians. 41 There are references to Vishindas Nihalchand, 


37. The Voyage of Master Anthonie Jenkinson male from the Citie of Moscow in 
Russia to the citie of Boghar in Bactria in the year 1558. Purchas, Vol. XII, p. 24. 

38. Burnes, op. cit., p. 48. 

39. The Red Sea and Adjacent Countries at the close of the seventeenth century as 
described by Joseph Pitts William Daniel and Charles Jacques Poncet (London, 
Hakluyt Society, 1949), pp. 72, 158. 

40. Thomas Herbert, Travels in Persia 1627-1629 (London, George Routledge and 
Sons, 1929), pp. 48, 126. Thevenot noticed 15,000 Banias in Isfahan. Even 
allowing for, exaggeration, the number must have been considerable. The Travels 
of Monsier de Thevenot into the Levant (London, A Lovell 1686), p. iii. 

41. P.M. Kemp, Bharat-Rus (Delhi, Indo-Soviet Cultural Society, 1958), p. 67. 

42. The first major census of Punjab which showed geographical description by 
caste pointed to the concentration of the Khatri and Arora trading castes in 
Multan, Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi and Peshawar. Report on the Census of 
Punjab, 1881 (Calcutta, 1883), Vol. II, Table VIII a,p. 10. 

43. The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Edited by M. L. Dames (London, Hakluyt Society, 
1918), Vol. I, P. 92. 

44. EFI, 1661-64. n. 214. 
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a great Khatri merchant of Sind “owning two fleets of boats playing as 
far as Persia and the Malabar coast.” 45 Indian merchants in these areas, 
were active in brokerage and money-lending. John Fryer noticed Indian 
banias “in every corner lurking to make a prize” reaping “unconscious 
gain by this trade of usury.” 46 Fryer drew a distinction between 
these banias who indulged in flesh and wine from the strict Indian 
banias. It is clear, therefore, that he is not referring to the Jain and 
Marwari traders but to the Punjab traders. Tavernier’s account supports 
this because he specifically refers to the banias from Multan who 
“trade in Persia where they follow the same occupation as the Jews 
and they surpass them in their usury.” 47 

The contacts of traders from Punjab and Sind with Central 
Asia and Russia existed even long before the period under survey. The 
Arabian geographer Ibn Fadlan who made a trip on the Volga in 921- 
922 A. D. speaks of a certain ‘Sind’ engaged in trading living with the 
ruler of Volga. By the 10th— 1 1th centuries, a trade route on the river 
Volga and the Caspian Sea joined Russia with Central Asia and North- 
ern India. 48 Indian silver coins of the. Brahmana Rajas of Ohind who 
ruled in Kabul at the end of the 9t.h and 10th centuries have been found 
in the Vladimir province and nearRostow. Gold coins of the fourteenth 
century (of Alauddin Khalji, Qutbrud-Din Mubarak and of the first 
three Tughlaqs have been found in the Kazan and Astrakhan provinces. 49 
A bronze vessel possibly of the sixteenth century with a Gurmukhi 
inscription has been found in Orsk (Southern Urals). This bears the 
name of Bholasingh, evidently a Sikh trading in this area. 50 Gurmukhi 
inscriptions at a fire temple in Baku, capital of Russian Azerbaijan 
(situated on the northern shore of the Caspian Sea) have been discover- 
ed. A date mentioned in one of the inscriptions is 1714 A. D. The 
inscriptions start with the Japji Sahib and mention the names of the 


45. David Cheesman, “The Omnipresent Bania, Rural Moneylenders in nineteenth 
century Sind,” Modern Asian Studies , 16.3, (1982), pp. 445-62. 

46 John Fryer, A new Account of East India and Persia being Nine Years Travels 
1672-81 (Hakluyt Society, 1912, Second Series), Vol. II, pp. 248, 109. 

Foreign travellers often used bania as a generic term to denote a trader. 

47. Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Travels in India, Translated V. Ball (New Delhi, 
Oriental Books Reprint, 1977), Vol. I, p. 74. 

48. Levin, op. cit., p. 23. 

49. A. A. Bykor, “Finds of Indian Medieval Coins in East Europe,” Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXVII, 1965, Part II, pp. 146-156. 

50. Levin, op. cit., p. 31. 
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gurus and their disciples, who have constructed a cell, within the 
precints of the temple. 51 

Archival sources in the U. S. S. R. yield evidence that by the mid 
seventeenth century, Indian merchants, primarily from Punjab and Sind, 
had set up their own trading centres in Astrakhan and were accorded spe- 
cial protection. 62 Indians from Astrakhan traded in Moscow and partici- 
pated in the Nizhni Novgorod fair. Peter I visited Astrakhan in 1722 and 
received the doyen of the Indian merchants Anburam or Amburam. 
In a decree signed by him, the Indians were given rights to considera- 
ble independence in property dealings, and they received permission to 
engage in retail trade beyond the boundaries of Astrakhan. A Russian 
document of 1727 reveals that five Indian merchants sued the merchants 
of the Bukhara sarai for money lent to finance a trading expedition to 
Moscow. 63 There are references that in the period 1720-1740 the annual 
turnover of the Indians exceeded a hundred thousand roubles, and 
that when the Indian trader Sukhanand died in St. Petersburg he left 
behind a fortune of three hundered thousand roubles. 64 In the nineteenth 
century the British observed a brisk shawl trade between Amritsar and 
Russia via Bokhara. 66 Burnes, on visiting Balkh, Bokhara, Kabul and 
Astrakhan commented that Indian traders used the names of these towns 
with a peculiarity as if they had been in India. 66 

An early nineteenth century observation aptly summarises the 
presence of Indian traders in the Asian world : “Wherever there is a 
bazar, Hindoos are a necessary part of the establishment. These people 
are always found amongst the buyers and sellers in all the cities of 
Central Asia and constitute the bankers and money-changers in all 
commercial communities there. All financial affairs are entrusted to 
their management.” 67 

This description of the presence and participation of the Khatri 


51. J. M. Unvala, “Inscriptions from Surihani near Baku” : Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society : New Series, Vol. 26, Part I, 1950, pp. 81-87. 

52. Kemp, op. cit., p. 70. 

53. Ibid., #, 84. 

54. Levin, op. cit., pp. 32, 36. 

55. Proceedings of the Foreign Department (Secret), 22 March 1841, No. 74. 

56. Alexander Burnes, Travels into Bokhara (. London, John Murray, 1834), Vol. Ill, 
pp. 94-5. 

57. Personal Narrative of General Josiah Harlan, 1833-1841. Ed. Frank E. Ross 
(London Luzac <6 Co. 1939), p. 65. 
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traders in the wider Asian commercial world shows that they were sign- 
ificantly involved in intra-regional trade. For lack of evidence, it is 
difficult to quantify the volume of trade that they participated in, but 
indications are there that it must have been considerable . 58 Evidence 
from Janam Sakhi literature documents that in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries they were a prosperous community in 
Punjab . 69 Ganesh Das’ description of early Nineteenth Century 
Punjab as well as the records of the Bbandari family kept at the Punjab 
State Archives in Patiala further document that they were a thriving 
and prosperous community . 60 Why then was their merchant capital not 
utilised for structural economic transformation ? 61 Surendra Gopal in 
an analysis of trading communities like the' Jains, Vaisyas and Khatris, 
concludes that it was their social attitudes and constraints which favour- 
ed no change and stood in the way of a creation of a favourable 
climate for the beginnings of the industrial revolution in india . 62 He 
does distinguish the Khatris as having more flexible social attitudes but 
feels that since they were numerically small, widely disperesed, and not 
as affluent as the Jains and Vaisyas, they would not be the harbingers 
of capitalist transformation. D. R. Gadgil also refers to the social 


58- The Khatris and Aroras were sidely involved to money-lending and brokerage, 
in the countries under survey, but in this paper, it is not being attempted.to go 
into a detailed description of these activities. 

59. In the Puratan Janam Sakhi there is the story of The Rich Man, where the central 
figure, Duni Chand, is described as a Khatri of substantial wealth. The story 
mentions that seven strings hung on the wall of his house and each string indi- 
cated one lakh. Janam Sakhi Parampara, pp. 100-101. 

There are several such stories substantiating this. Waris Shah speaks of the rich 
Khatris of the bazar (in Jhang). Waris shah, The Adventure ofHir and Ranjha 
(London, Peter Owen, 1973), p. 36. 

60. Ganesh Das, Char-Bagh-i-Punjab, Translated by Indu Banga and J. S. Grewal, 
Early Nineteenth Century Punjab (Amritsar, 1975) ; Rao Inderjit Singh Bhandari 

. Collection , Punjab State Archives, Patiala. 

61. The Annual Report on the Administration of the Purjab Territories 1852-53 speaks 
of Merchant Princes of Punjab (Selections from Records of Government of 
India, Agra, 1855), p. 215. 

62. Surendra Gopal “Social Attitudes of Trading Committees in the Seventeenth 
Century : A case study of social attitudes of the Jains, Vaisyas and Khatris,’. 
Essay in Honour of Professor S.C. Sarkar (New Delhi, Peoples Publishing House, 
1976), pp. 193-99, 
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mobility and flexibility of the Khatris. 63 Evidence of the operation and 
the functioning of the Khatris in intra-regional trade cleariy militates 
against the thesis that social attitudes and constraints could be an 
explanation for lack of change. In the period under survey, they were 
a mobile community, both geographically and functionally. They were 
traders, moneylenders, brokers and administrators in Central Asia, 
Persia, Afghanistan and Russia. Their social flexibility was noted and 
commented on by the travellers. Hamilton observed that the Khatris 
settled in Kabul are by no means strict in their adhesion to Hindoo 
prejudices. 61 Fryer noticed that the “merchants coming from Province of 
Sinda indulge themselves in goats flesh, sheep, pullen and almost every- 
thing but cows flesh, for which they willingly pay 350 thomands yearly, 
to spare them alive. 65 They had the vigour and vitality to undertake 
long and ardous journeys. Fryer describes the conditions on the caravan 
route to Russia and “the poor Indians were almost starved to death by 
the excessive cold and stormy blasts from the mountains. 66 They lived ab- 
road for long periods of time and set up trading centres in distant lands. 
There is also evidence of their inter -marrying with the local women of 
the areas in which they established trading centres. 67 Therefore, it is 
obvious that they did not operate under social constraints, and their 
social attitudes cannot be seen as a satisfactory explanation for their 
inability to utilise their capital resources in a productive fashion. It is 
not being attempted here to go into the complexities of the issues as to 
why merchant capital was not converted into industrial capital, but one 
tentative explanation in the case of Punjab can be offered. 

As we have seen the Khatri traders were very much a part of this 
wider Asian world, and it is the instability of this region in the eight- 


63. D. R. Gadgil, Origins of the Modern Indian Business Class : An Interim Report, 
(New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1959), p. 17- 

64. Hamilton, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 544. 

65. Fryer, op ■ cit., p. 167. 

66. Ibid., p. 68. William Finch (in 1611) noted that the mountains separating Kash- 
mir from Kashgar allowed no passage for Carvans “yfet there cometh oft-times 
musk with Silke and other merchandize this way by men, and goods are faine to 
be priced up, and let down often by engines and devices.” Purchas, Vol. IV, 
p. 60. 

67. Indian merchants in Astrakhan married Tatar women and children from these 
marriages were known as Agfijan. K. Antonova, G. Bongard — Levin, G. Koto- 
vsky, A Histoty of India (Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1979), Book 2, pp. 18-19’ 
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eenth century which can be seen as a key to the understanding of the 
issue. Hostilities between the Persians and the Portugese and the Turks 
and the Venetians were a feature of the seventeenth century. The death 
of Shah Abbas I and the Afghan invasion brought about the decline of 
the great Safavid Empire in 1722. By the eighteenth century, the Otto- 
man Empire had also declined with almost continuous warfare between 
the Ottoman Sultan and the rulers of Persia. 68 In 1622, the English 
factors at Ormuz noted that merchants of India and Sindh should be 
solicited to continue their former trade. 69 Trade, west of the Indus, was 
sensitive to political instability, and the conditions prevailing in these 
territories. Through the seventeenth century there were news of bad 
markets in Persia which discouraged the Thatta merchants and caused 
them to abstain from buying goods. 70 

The eighteenth century was also a period of political instability in 
northern India with the disintegration of the Mughal Empire, and the 
rise of regional Kingdoms. Punjab was divided amongst the Sikh misal- 
dars and at the mercy of the Afghan invaders. Hamilton commented, 
“An open regular trade with the Punjab from the other parts of Hind- 
oostan has in a great measure ceased.” 71 Charles Masson made the 
observation about Lahore that “the extravagant promises bestowed 
upon it by the historians of Hindustan must, however, be understood as 
applicable to a premier city of which now only the ruins are seen. 72 The 
establishment of the north-west European Trading Companies further 
struck blows at the caravan trade. It would, therefore, be seen that politi- 
cal instability and intermittent wars in the Punjab were hardly a condu- 
cive climate for encouraging “risk investment” of capital. It is also sig- 
nificant that large numbers of Khatris were migrating to Uttar Pradesh, 


68. M. Athar Ali, "The Passing of Empire : The Mughal Case,” Modern Asian Stu- 
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69. EFI, 1622-23, p. 77. 
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71. Hamilton, op. cit., p. 470. 

72. Charles Mason, Narrative of Various Journeys in Baloochistan, Afghanistan and 
the Punjab (London, A. Bently, 1848), p. 408. Masson travelled in these areas 
from 1826 to 1838. 
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Delhi, Rajasthan, Hyderabad, Bengal and Gujarat by the end of the 
seventeenth and through the eighteenth centuries . 73 , 


73, There are the examples of Goorun Mul’s family who migrated to Oonao, See 
C. A. Elliot. The Chronicles ofOonao (Allahabad, 1862). 

There is the well known Omichand in Bengal in the Eighteenth Century, whose 
will was valued at Rs. 42 lakh. 

N. K. Sinha, The Economic History of Bengal (Calcutta, 1965), V ol. I, p. 245. By 
the end of seventeenth century a large number of Khatri families were settling in 
the commercial centres in Gujrat. See Chetan Singh, “Socio-Economic conditions 
in the Punjab during the Seventeenth Century,” Unpublished Thesis, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University (New Delhi, 1979), p, 150. 
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Muin-ul-Mulk (Mir Mannu) and the Sikhs 
(April 1748 — November 1753) 

Harpreet Kaur* 


The year 1748 opened a new chapter in the history of the Punjab 
Before this the conflict for power in the Punjab lay between two powers, 
namely the Mughals and the Sikhs. The invasion of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali in 1748 brought one more power into the field and the contest 
now became tringular. Despite very odd and unfavourable circumst- 
ances the Sikhs continued involving themselves in life and death 
struggle from which they ultimately emerged victorious. 

Shah Nawaz Khan’s forcibly taking possession of Lahore and 
making Yahiya Khan a captive had annoyed the Emperor and the 
Wazir of Delhi and he became apprehensive of retribution at their 
hands. Shah Nawaz got in secret correspondence with Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, the ruler of Afghanistan. It is generally believed that Ahmad 
Shah came to India on the invitation of Shah Nawaz Khan. But, in 
fact, the Abdali had already planned to invade India of his own. He 
had full knowledge of the imbecility of the Emperor and the inefficiency 
of the governmental set-up. Ahmad Shah placed Peshawar under his 
control. Shah Nawaz Khan appealed to the Durrani chief for help 
against the Emperor of Delhi in fear of the consequences of his acts. 1 
He wrote, “If you arrive at Lahore, I will join your service, you can 
conquer India. The only condition would be that I should be 
appointed your Prime Minister. If you agree to this, I will bring the 
whole of India under your sway.” 

Ahmad Shah Durrani left Peshawar by the middle of Decemb r 
1747 and arrived at Shahdra, near Lahore, on January 8, 1748. In 
the meantime a change took place in the attitude of Shah Nawaz Khan. 
The wazir of Delhi, availing himself of his relationship, wrote to his 
nephew conciliatory and flattering letters and appealed to his sense of 

*8128/5, Preet Nagar, Lower Mall, Patiala. 

1. Tahmas Khan, Tahmas Nama, p. 8 (English translation by P. Setu Madhav Rao, 
Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1967); Kanaihya Lai, Tarikh-i-Punjab , p. 68 (ed. 
1877); Muhammad Latif, History of the Panjab, p. 214 (ed. 1891). 
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patriotism.. It touched the heart of the young governor who,, now, 
decided to oppose the Durrani invader, whom he had invited a little 
earlier.® .... 

Ahmad Shah Durrani unsuccessfully tried to win back the allegi- 
ance of Shah Nawaz Khan through Sabir Shah. 2 3 In the engagement 
between the Afghans and the Mughals near Shalimiar garden (Lahore) 
that took place on the 11th January, 1748, Shah Nawaz Khan was 
defeated. He fled to Delhi the same night. The whole baggage of 
■ Shah Nawaz Khan, consisting of; camp equipage, artillery, elephants, 
camels and horses fell into the hands, of the invader who augmented 
his military resources considerably. 4 The flight of Shah Nawaz Khan 
to Delhi stirred the Emperor and his wazir into action. A huge army 
of two lakhs was despatched under wazir Qamar-ud-Din Khan to check 
the progress of the Afghans. The imperialists reached near Sirhind 
on the 25th Februry, 1748, Ahmad Shah reached the Satluj, opposite 
Ludhiana, on the first of March, 1748 and crossing the river reached 
the fort of Sirhind on the 2nd of March. He put the garrison to the 
sword, seized all .the stores of war material. “Abdali had ordered 
his troops to slay every Indian who they might find in their camp or 
.in the plains, so that not a single spy of the wazir or of any other 
noble who went out to scout returned alive.” 5 

The imperialists were greatly dismayed to hear about the loss of 
Sirhind. They returned from Macchiwara to Manupur, 15 kms. north- 
west of Sirhind. When on March 11, wazir Qamar-ud-Din was about 
to lead the imperial army against the Abdali, he was mortally wounded 
by a cannon shot. 6 He called his son Muin-ul-Mulk and said, “My 
son ! I am done for ; it is all over with me. But the Emperor’s work 
is not yet finished. Before this news spreads, quickly take horse and 
deliver the assault. After that you may think of me.” 7 These were 

2. Kanaihya Lai, op. cit., pp. 68-69; Muhammad Latif, op. cit., p. 216. 

J. Ghulam Hussain, Siyar-ul-Mutakhkhirin, III, p. 17; Abdul Karim Ulwi, Tarikh-i- 
Ahmad, p. 6 (CawnPore, 1849); Kanaihya Lai, op. cit., p. 69; Muhammad Latif, 
op. cit., pp. 216-17. 

4. Ghulam Hussain, op. cit.. Ill, pp. 17-18; Kanaihya Lai, op. cit , pp. 69-70; 
Muhammad Latif, op. cit., p. 217. 

5. Mujmal, p. 101, Cf. J. N. Sarkar, Fail of the Mughal Empire, Vol. I, p. 218, 
Calcutta, 1932). 

6. Tahmas Nama, p. 8; Ganesh Das Badehra, Char Bagh-i-Punjab, p, 92 (1965); 
Kanaihya La], op. cit., p. 70; Muhammad Latif, p. 218. 

7. Anand Ram Mukhlis, Tazkirah-i-Anand Ram Mukhlis, p.347 (MS. Jadu Nath 
Sarkar Collection, Calcutta) quoted by J. N. Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 223-24. 
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his last words. Muin-ul-Mulk rose equal to the occasion ; he suppres- 

jj* 

sed his filial tears, hurriedly buried his father’s corpse, wrapped up in 
its blood-stained clothes, in the floor of his sleeping tent and levelled 
the sand over it. Muin imparted the news in secret to the captains of 
the wazir’s divisions and made an appeal, telling them, “Advance with 
me or stand back from the battle as you like it, but do not take to 
flight during the fighting and thereby ruin our cause. I myself shall 
fight on till my death.’’ 8 Then, he mounted his father’s elephant and 
going to the army he told them in the field publically that the wazir 
was ill of cold and had deputed him to lead the army in his place. 9 
Ahmad Shah Abdali’s army on the best estimate was not more than 
12,000 strong and the imperialists were five-fold superior to him in 
number of men and immeasurably stronger in artillery. 10 A severe 
battle between the forces of Ahmad Shah Durrani and that of Muin 
followed resulting in heavy casualties on both sides. Just at this time 
the Durrani store of rockets and gun-powder caught fire killing 1000 
Afghans on the spot. Thus handicapped the Durranis fled away from 
the battle-field. 11 The imperialists did not take any immediate 
advantage of this victory. They could not set out in pursuit* on the 
following day, nor even for four days after their victory, as they were 
quite in the dark about the enemy’s real condition and exact position. 
Rumours spread in their camp that the Afghan commander-in-chief had 
been slain and even that the Abdali king himself was killed or at least 
wounded. Ahmad Shah Abdali deceived Prince Ahmad Shah, Muin and 
Safdar Jang for a few days by sending envoys to ask for terms of peace 
and used this respite to get his broken army together. He also sent away 
his camp baggage and treasure to Lahore by a neglected path and finally 
one night quietly began his retreat towards Lahore. 12 The imperial- 
ists marched out of their camp five days after the battle. Ahmad 
Shah Abdali had hastened towards Qandhar via Peshawar, Prince 
Ahmaa Shah left for Delhi and Muin-ul-Mulk for Lahore to take over 
charge! of his new post as governor of the Punjab. 13 In the camp on 

i 

8. J. ti. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 224. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid., p. 225. 

11. J. N. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 230. 

12. Ibid., p. 231. 

13. Gbulam Ali Azad Mir, Khazana-i-Amira, pp. 97-58; Tarikh-i-Ahmad, pp. 7-8; 
Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Ibratnama, p. 205; J. N. Sarkar, op. cit., pp. 224-33; Ganesh 
Das Badehra, op. cit., p. 92. 
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the Satluj Muin went to the tents of the old captains and comrades of 
his father and begged them to accompany him to Lahore. But in view 
of the easy life of the capital they refused and returned to Delhi with 
the heir-apparent Prince Ahmad Shah. At Lahore Muin took up his 
residence in Fidai Khan’ s mansion beyond the city walls and set about 
raising troops. 

He appointed Kaura Mai as his Diwan and confirmed Adina Beg 
in the faujdari of Jullundur Doab . 14 

Muin-ul-Mulk’s Difficulties 

On taking over charge of the governorship of Lahore Muin found 
the treasury deplete because of the civil war between Vahiya Khan and 
Shah Nawaz Khan, sons of Zakariya Khan. Secondly, the invasion of 
the Durrani had further aggravated the political situation in the Punjab. 
Thirdly, the Sikhs had also become active during these upheavals. 
Fourthly, the constant fear of the renewal of the Afghan invasion 
added to Muin ’s difficulties. Fifthly, Safdar Jang, the new wazir of 
Delhi, was engineering machinations against Muin as the former consi- 
dered the latter to be the future rival to his position at the court of 
Delhi. Muin, besides his personal ability, had claims to the wazirship 
of Delhi court through his father and grandfather both of whom had 
held the office of the Prime Minister. 

The new imperial wazir Safdar Jang was the malignant star in the 
Delhi firmament. The first instrument of his malicious designs was 
Nasir Khan, ex-governor of Kabul. He had come to Lahore in search 
of bread and was very kindly received by Muin who appointed him 
faujdar of the four mahals — Sialkot, Pasrur, Gujrat and Aurangabad. 
Muin told him, “Carry on the administration of these mahals well. 
From the revenue thereof raise an army so that within a year or two 
you will have a well-equipped army with you. God willing I will take 
you and instal you as the governor of Kabul .” 15 

But Nasir Khan listened to Safdar Jang’s seductive messages 
urging him to increase his army, fight Muin and wrest power from his 
hands the subedari of Lahore which would then be formally conferred 
upon him by a letter patent from the Delhi court. The plot leaked 
out and after a four hour’s battle Muin drove Nasir Khan, in utter rout, 


14. Khazana-i-Amira, p. 98; Khushwaqat Rai, Tawarikh-i-Sikhan, p. 50 (Dr Ganda 
Singh’s personal Collection, Patiala); Ganesh Das Badehra, op. e/7., p. 93. 

15. Tahmas Nama, p. 12 . 
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to Delhi, ‘covered with public disgrace.’ Safdar Jang planted another 
thorn in the side of Muin, in the person of Shah Niwaz Khan who was 
sent to Multan as subedar of the province with designs to gather a big 
army and oust Muin from Lahore, 16 To meet the challenge of his diffi- 
culties, Muin thought it proper to possess a well organised army. So, 
he recruited Turks of Central Asia, belonging to his own race, whom 
he could trust. 

In a bid to restore peace in the province, Muin sent punitive 
expeditions against the Sikhs. His victory against the Durranis at the 
battle of Manupur had inspired fear in the minds of the Sikhs. But 
they wouid not lose heart. 

On the other hand Muin writes, “He then stationed detachments of 
troops in all parts populated by the Sikhs with stringent orders to. 

shave their heads and beards wherever they might be found Mir 

Mannu issued stiict orders to the hill Rajas to seize the Sikhs and 
send them in iron-chains to Lahore. These orders were obeyed and 
hundreds of Sikhs were brought daily to Lahore and butchered at the 
Nakhas or Shahid Ganj, outside the Delhi Gate, in sight of multitudes 
of spectators. The young Mannu became an irreconcilable foe of the 
Sikhs and was determined to extirpate the nation.” 17 

Apprehensive of the plans of vigorous action against them and 
as a matter of strategy, the Sikhs evacuated the Bari Doab and entered 
the Jullundur Doab where they expected to receive friendly gestures 
from Adina Beg. But Adina Beg could not hoodwink the new governor 
iwho issued strict instructions to Adina Beg to curb the Sikhs. Adina 
Beg was obliged to lead an expedition against the Sikhs though a 
little unwillingly. In the engagement that followed the Sikhs alone 
lost not less than 600 men on the battle-field, In view of the superior 
number of the Siklis Adina asked Muin for reinforcement. 18 

Siege of Ram Rauni (October 1748— February 1749) 

; It was a matter of faith with the Sikhs to celebrate the Baisakhi 
and Dm’a/i festivals at Harimandir. Consequently in October 1748 the 
Sikhs assembled at Amritsar on the occasion of Diwali. Mir Mannu 
‘thought it a fit occasion to deliver a heavy blow at them. He marched 


J6. Ibid., p. 13. 

17. Muhammad Latif, p. 221. 

18. Browne* /ncfta Tracis, II, p. 16; Bakhtmal, Khalsa Nama, p. 67; Sohan Lai, 
Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, Daftar I, pp. 127-28. 
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with a force on the fort of Ram Rauni. According to Khushwaqat 
Rai, "Under Mannu’s orders Adina Beg Khan also joined him. They 
laid siege to the fort of Ram Rauni which is now known as Ramgarh. 
The siege continued for four months and daily skirmishes took place. 19 

The Sikhs stood on the defensive, about 500 taking shelter within 
the enclosure and the rest hiding themselves in the bushes near by. 
Those inside the fortress made sorties at night, while the others harassed 
the enemies from outside. During this period about 200 Sikhs were 
killed. In their extreme distress the besieged decided to rush out and die 
fighting. On the appeal rather warning of the besieged Sikhs, Jassa 
Singh Ichogilia (later Ramgarhia) who was in the ranks of Adina Beg 
Khan outside, joined his co-religionists, along with his one hundred 
followers, in the fortress. 20 A few days later on the request of Diwan 
Kaura Mai, Muin lifted the siege saying "whatever Kaura Mai does, is 
always to the advantage of the government.’' Kaura Mai advised 
the Nawab saying, "Since the Sikhs always cause confusion and disorder 
it will be advisable, if you settle something as subsistence for these 
people. They will not create disturbance afterwards, and I will be 
responsible for it.” 21 Forster writes, “Their (Sikhs) force Would then 
have been annihilated, had not these people found a strenuous advocate, 
in his minister Korah Mai who was himself of the Khulasah sect and 
diverted Meer Mannoo from reaping the full fruits of the superiority he 
had gained.” 22 On the advice of Kaura Mai, Mir Mannu made peace 
with the Sikhs and granted them a jagir of twelve villages from the 
area of Patti and Jhabal, yielding a revenue of about a lakh and a 
quarter. 23 

Second Afghan Invasion 

Ahmad Shah Abdali entered the Punjab for the second time in 
December 1748, about nine months after his first invasion. Mir Mannu 


19. Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 53; Rattan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Parkash , 
p. 401 (ed. 1914). 

20. Rattan Singh Bhangu, pp. 113-15 (ed. 1939); Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 53; 
Sohan Lai Suri, I, p. 129; Cf. Kanaibya Lai, op. cit., p. 71; "Gian Singh; 
Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, pp. 162-63 (ed. 1970); Cf. Jadu Nath Sarkar, op. cit., 
p. 426. 

21. Khushwaqat Rai, p. 53; Rattan Singh, op. cit., pp. 460-64 (1914); Cf. Malcolm, 
Sketch of the Sikhs, pp. 91-92, 

22. Forster, A Journey from Bengal to England, Vol. I, p. 314. 

23. Rattan Singh Bhangu, p, 315 (ed. 1939). 
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appealed for reinforcements to the Delhi Government but Wazir Safdar 
Jang, the enemy of Mir Mannu, was not willing to offer any help. Mir 
Mannu had only to bank upon his own resources supplemented by 
those of Adina Beg Khan of Jullundur and Mehdi Ali Khan of Sialkot. 
When the Lahore forces were busy in engaging the Afghans at Sohdara, 
on the left bank of the Chenab, and at Shahdra on the other side of 
the Ravi, Nawab Kapur Singh entered Lahore and had the pleasure of 
sitting on the platform ofKotwali. 21 According to Ali-ud-Din Mufti, 
during the absence of Mir Mannu from Lahore, the Sikhs ravaged and 
burnt the outskirts of the city. 25 

Mir Mannu agreed to pay the revenue of char mahal or the four 
districts of Sialkot, Aurangabad, Gujrat and Pasrur, assessed at 14 
lakhs a year, as these had been assigned to Nadir Shah in 1739. 28 
Thus Ahmad Shah Abdali, who had led this expedition only with a 
view to making an assessment of the military strength of the hero of 
Manupur, without proceeding further, retired to Qandhar. 27 
Campaign Against Shah Nawaz Khan (September 1750) 

Shah Nawaz Khan had been appointed to the independent charge 
of Multan by the Delhi Wazir, thus depriving Muin of a great part of 
his administrative area, nearly to a half. Shah Nawaz was also prompt- 
ed to oust Muin by a promise of appointing him the governor of 
Lahore. He increased his army to 15,000 and wrote to Mannu for 
permission to visit his father’s tomb at Lahore. Mannu was willing 
to grant his request provided he would come unattended by his troops. 
Shah Nawaz showed an insulting attitude and Muin prepared himself 
for war. 

Muin despatched Kaura Mai to Multan with an army including 
some forces of Adina Beg and Khwaja Ibrahim Khan with a newly 
recruited contingent of Sikhs under the command of Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia. The Sikhs were paid at the rate of eight annas per day to 
a footman, one rupee to a horseman and five rupees to an officer and 
besides this they were allowed to retain whatever was got in booty. 28 
Shah Nawaz Khan was defeated and killed in the battle fought near 


24. Khushwaqat Rai, p. 52 (MS., G. S.); Sohan Lai Suri, I, p. 129. 
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27. Hari Ram Gupta, History of the Sikhs, Vol. II, p. 103 (ed. 1978) . 

28. Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, A Short History of the Sikhs, p. 141. 
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the villages of Langana and Durana, and buried by Kaura Mai, with 
due respect, near the masoleum of Shams Tabrez. 59 

Mir Mannu, highly pleased with this victory, conferred the title of 
‘Maharaja Bahadur’ on Kaura Mai, and appointed him governor of 
Multan on his own behalf. 30 The Sikhs also were pleased with their 
sympathiser, Kaura Mai, whom they began to call Mitt ha Mai ( kaura 
in Punjabi mean bitter and mittha means sweet). He made an offer 
of eleven thousand rupees as a thanks-giving present to the Harimandir 
Sahib, Amritsar. The Sikhs dug up and cleaned the holy tank, which 
had been filled up by the orders of Lakhpat Rai and .celebrated the 
diwali of 1749 with great eclat. The Sikhs were left to themselves for 
about a period of an year and a half. They spent this time in recouping 
their strength and consolidating their organization. 

As soon as Muin had some respite from the above troubles he 
renewed his policy of repression. He was convinced that the Sikhs 
would not rest contented with the favour of a jagir granted to them and 
they were regaining their strength for a fresh bid to assert their claim 
to the sovereignty of the province., Muin did not believe in half-^ 
measures. Accordingly, he set the military as well as the civil 
machinery into motion against the Sikhs. He revived the old orders to 
the district and village officials to arrest the Sikhs- The people w'ere 
forbidden under, penalty of death to give shelter to the members of the 
Sikh community. The repressive measures of the goverment succeeded 
in driving the Sikhs from the neighbourhood of the towns and villages 
to places of, shelter along with the banks of the rivers, Ravi, Beas and 
Satluj. The villages were searched and if any Sikh was found there 
he was slain. If any other man was living in the style of a Sikh he was 
also arrested and his property confiscated. 31 

On October 3, 1751 Mir Mannu despatched Momin Khan to 
chastise the Sikhs who were moving about even in the neighbourhood 
of Lahore. When they were on their way towards the hill, Mir Aman 
Ullah Khan, faujdar of Eminabad, with his 20 jizairs, 5 rahfcalas and 
one big gun, was called upon to join Momin Khan, whom he had given, 
clear instructions to root out this sect with the assistance of zamindars 
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<jf the submountane tracts. 92 The Sikhs were forced to seek shelter in 
the lower Himalayan spurs, the thick forests of central and eastern 
Punjab and the deserts of Malwa and Bikaner. The reign of terror 
failed in achieving its object. The oppressed Jat peasantry left their 
fields and homes and joined the ranks .of the freedom fighters. 

Third Invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali (1752) 

On the pretext of non-payment of the tribute due from Lahore, 
Ahmad Shah came to the Punjab for the third time. 

He appeared at Mahmud Buti to the north-east of Shalamar. 
towards the middle of January 1755. 

The Abdali king had earlier sent his agent, Sukh Jiwan, towards the 
end of 1750, but Mir Mannu had played him off with a small amount. 
Harun Khan reached Lahore in the first week of October 1751 and 
demanded the payment of 24 lakh rupees as the arrears. Mir Mannu 
prolonged the negotiations with a view to gaining time for the arrival 
of Diwan Kaura Mai, from Multan, who had been asked to hurry up 
with his forces. Of his arrival Mir Mannu told the Afghan envoy, 
that the amount demanded could' not be paid offering the excuse that 
Nas’ir Khan, during his tenure of the mahals had wasted or taken away 
the whole revenue collected by him. After him under Mannu only^ 
three harvests had been gathered. After deducing the amount already 
paid through Sukh Jiwan, only one year’s tribute was due. If that 
were acceptable, it could be sent to Ahmad Shah. If not the issue, 
could be settled by the sword. 33 

The ’ advance of Ahmad Shah Abdali upset Muin who paid nine 
lakh rupees to Abdali’s envoy and promised to remit the balance of 
their claim of 24 lakh rupees on the Afghans’ immediate withdrawal to 
their own frontiers. Abdali took nine lakhs and continued his march 
to Lahore. 34 The report of Abdali’s advance caused a panic in the 
city of Lahore and the rich pepple fled to Delhi or to Jammu. Muin 
crossed the Ravi, opposite Shahdara, at the head of 50,000 horse and 
foot and 400 guns and took up his position at the bridge of Shah 
Daula 36 kms above Lahore on the Ravi. Ahmad Shah Durrani, by a 


32. Selections from the Peshwa Daft nr, Miscellaneous Papers, p. 3, no. 1271, dated 
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clever strategem cut into the rear of Muin, crossed the Ravi and 
encamped at the Shalimar Garden. Muin, on learning of it, hurriedly 
returned to Lahore and took up his position below the city walls. 85 ' 

The siege continued for four months. Neither Abdali, for want 
of artillery, nor Muin for lack of reinforcement from Delhi could make 
short work of this arduous siege. ‘The entire area around Lahore 
within a radius of 80 kms (40 kos) was entirely laid waste by the 
Afghans with the result that no lamp was lighted in any house for a 
distance of three marches and an extreme scarcity of grain prevailed in 
the camps of both the armies.’ 36 

This state of affairs could not be tolerated for long and Muin 
was obliged to summon a council of war. Nawab Bhikhari Khan and 
some others were in favour of suing for peace at all costs. Adina Beg, 
keeping his own interests in view, advocated an all-out attack on the 
Durrani. Kaura Mai, knowing that the Lahore forces were raw levies, 
was against attacking Ahmad Shah’s seasoned armies. The Diwan was 
for waiting till summer when the Afghans accustomed to cold climate 
would find the sun and the hot wind of the plains too much for them. 
This wise counsel was brushed aside by the impetuous and youthful 
Muin, who decided for immediate action. 37 On March 6, 1752 he fell 
upon the Durranis at Mahmud Buti and got defeated. During the 
action Diwan Kaura Mai was killed by a shot fired not by the enemy 
but by an agent of Adina Beg, named Bayazid Khan, a Pathan of 
Kasur. 38 Sangat Singh, leader of the Sikh contingent, was also killed 
at the same time. The city was surrounded and its suburbs plundered, 
but Mir Mannu would still not submit. Seeing the slaughter of 
Musalmans on both sides, the Shah wrote to him that he had only to 
settle his account with the Hindu Kaura Mai who had been killed. 
There was now no cause for them to shed the Muslim blood, and peace 
could be made if Mannu would pay up the money asked for. 39 Tahmas 
Khan writes that the Shah sent the following message to Muin : “It 
is now four months. Muslims from both sides are being killed. You 
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have now strengthened the defences of the city and want to fight. This 
will only result in the death of the Muslims. This will disgrace you 
before God and his Prophet. How do you justify this ? This will 
be highly displeasing to God and Prophet. You had, therefore, better 
send your trusted emissaries to negotiate. After that you can come 
and see me without any hesitation .” 40 According to Delhi Chronicle, 
‘Muin-uI-Mulk, after Diwan Kaura Mai had been slain in battle, 
became a prisoner of Ahmad Afghan, the Afghan army entered 
Lahore .’ 41 Adina Beg is accused by some contemporary writers of 
having treacherously neglected to support Kaura Mai, so that cohesion 
among the three divisions of Muin’s army was lost . 42 Mir Mannu 
appeared before the Sbah without prior guarantees to offer his submiss- 
ion. The Shah was impressed by the fearless bearing of his brave 
adversary and expressed his admiration for his courage. An interesting 
talk took place between the conqueror and the vanquished : 

Ahmad Shah Durrani : Why didn’t you come earlier to submit ? 

Mannu : Because then I had another master to serve. 

Durrani : Why didn’t that master come to your help ? 

Mannu : Because he thought his servant was strong 

enought to look after himself. 

Durrani : What would you have done if I had fallen in 

your hands ? 

Mannu : I would have cut off your head and sent it to 

my master at Delhi. 

Durrani : Now that you are at my mercy, what do you 

expect of me ? 

Mannu : If you are a merchant, sell me ; if a tyrant, 

kill me ; but if you are a king, pardon me. 
Durrani : God bless you ! my pardon is yours. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani called Mir Mannu his own son and granted 
him the title of ‘Farzand Khan Bahadur ,’ with a robe of honour, an 
aigrette for the crest and the very turban he was wearing and installed 

40. Tahmas Khan, op. cit ., p. 17. 
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him as subedar of the Punjab on his behalf. 43 After this, Muin said, 
“Now that you have addressed me as your son, I would request you 
to release the prisoners and see that order is restored in the city.” 
On this Ahmad Shah issued order to release the prisoners, and to 
restore order.” 44 

According to Tahmas Khan Ahmad Shah Durrani desired that coins 
should be struck in his name in Lahore. To this Muin strongly 
objected. He said, “There is the Emperor of India. Like me he has 
a number of loyal and distinguished officers under him. If you strike 
coins in your name in Lahore, it will earn a very bad name for me. 
I will be disgraced in the eyes of all the chiefs of India. I should be 
excused in this matter.” 45 It seems that the Durrani chief did not press 
this demand. 

The victorious Afghan king halted at Lahore and sent his envoy 
Qalandar Beg to Delhi to secure confirmation of the gains of his sword. 
This man reached the Mughal capital on first April. The terrified 
Emperor and his ministers at once agreed to the formal cession of the 
provinces of Lahore and Multan to the Abdali or in actual effect to 
pay him 50 lakh of rupees a year in lieu of their surplus revenue. On 
April 13, 1752 the Afghan envoy was given audience by the Emperor 
in the Hall of Select Audience and told, “I am standing firmly by my 
promises but if your master deviates from his agreement I ami prepared 
for fighting.” The envoy assured the Delhi Court, “Whosoever is 
evil-minded towards this God-given (Mughal) state will be consumed 
by divine wrath.” 46 

The alienation of territory was ratified by the king of Delhi on 
April 13, 1752. Thus did the provinces of Lahore and Multan go out 
of the hands of the Mughals and became a part of the Afghans Empire. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees were due from Mir Mannu to be paid t© the 
Shah : ten lakhs for the grant of life to him and his people, ten lakhs 
for the territory granted to him and ten lakhs for sparing rest of India. 
Out of these, twenty six lakhs were paid down at once, and the 
remaining four lakhs were to be remitted to the invader before he 
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retired beyond the Indus. 47 About the same time Ahmad Shah Abdali 
wrested Kashmir from the hands of the nominee of the Delhi Emperor 
and made it a part of his own dominion. 48 
Sikhs Become Active And Their Persecutions Renewed 

The third invasion of the Durranis was put to their advantage by 
the Sikhs as it afforded them an ideal opportunity to renew their 
activities to bid for independence. They overran the Bari and the 
Jullundur Doabs, inflicting heavy losses on the bigoted Sayyids and 
Pirzadas, 49 who had been responsible for the persecution of the Sikhs. 
According to an entry in the Tarikh-i- Ahmad Shahi, “In these days the 
Sikhs, the worshippers of Nanak, came from the Lahore side, stayed 
in Sirhind for some time plundering and ravaging the towns of that 
district and then advanced towards Jind. They came in conflict with 
Kamgar Khan, the governor of Sonepat and Panipat, who checked 
their advance and pushed them back.” 50 A part of the Dal Khalsa 
appears to have penetrated in the west into the Rachna and Chaj 
Doabs. “The Sikhs who were rising into importance, had, in 1752, 
under their leaders, Charhat Singh and Gurbakhsh Singh, came as far 
as Sayyid Kasran and Basali and had plundered these towns. They 
compelled Muqarrab Khan (the Gakhar chief of Gujrat) to return 
from Lahore and to yield up his possessions beyond the Cbenab.” 51 

Reports of Sikh ravages and their increasing power in all parts of 
the province were pouring into the capital. So Mir Mannu resorted to 
vigorous measures against them. He despatched Sadiq Beg Khan 
to punish the Sikhs in the Jullundur Doab where they had returned 
from Hissar. Adina Beg welcomed this opportunity, in order to 
remove the suspicion of treachery attached to him at Lahore during 
the third invasion of the Durranis. These commanders entered the 
Jullundur Doab in hot pursuit of the Sikhs. In March 1753, when a 
great concourse of the Sikhs had gathered at Makhowal, called Anand- 
pur, to celebrate the annual spring festival of Hola Mahalla, Adina Beg 
fell upon them and put many of them to death. The Sikhs were taken 
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quite unawares, because they were under the impression that the 
Durrani siege was going on in Lahore and were sure that neither Muin 
nor his officers would be free to turn their attention to them. Malcolm, 
writing about the attitude of Adina Beg towards the Sikhs, says, “that 
able but artful chief considered this turbulent tribe in no other light 
than as the means of his personal advancement, he was careful not 
to reduce them altogether ; but after defeating them in an action, 
which was fought near Makhowal, he entered into a secret understand- 
ing with them by which, though their excursions were limited, they 
enjoyed a security to which they had been unaccustomed, and from 
which they gathered strength and resources for future efforts.” 52 

After the return' of Adina Beg Khan another force under Mir 
Momin Khan of Kasur was despatched in the direction of the Lakhi 
Jungle where the Sikhs were reported to have taken shelter. The Sikhs 
bravely opposed the Muslim troops and very much harassed them and 
consequently Mir Momin was recalled. A fresh expedition was sent 
under the command of Husain Khan who, cunningly, challenged them 
to an open fight rather resorting to their guerrilla tactics. The Sikhs 
suffered some losses and left the field. 53 

The severest action taken against the Sikhs was by Mir Mannu 
himself in the central districts. The account of this expedition which 
was led by Muin towards the close of ,1752 is given by Muin’s page 
Tahmas Khan, “When the Nawab Sahib: was out on an administrative 
tour to Batala district he heard that a large body of the Sikhs were 
causing disturbances in the neighbourhood and were closing the roads 
and ruining the cultivators. He sent Sayyid Jamil-ud-Din Khan with 
his Bakhshi Ghazi Beg Khan to punish them. These officers marched 
to the scene, fought the Sikhs and put them to flight. Nine hundred of 
the Sikh infantry threw themselves into the small fort of Ram Rauni, 
close to Chak Guru, which Jamil-ud-Din immediately invested. After 
a few days the garrison rushed out sword in hand and were slain.” 54 
Tahmas Khan writes further that, Muin sent out Mughlia troops 
under Khawaja Mirza in every direction to suppress the Sikhs, whenever 
he heard of their risings. Khawaja Mirza, at the head of his troops 
rode out twenty or some times thirty kos . Wherever he got a clue of 
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the whereabouts of the Sikhs, he suddenly fell upon them and slew 
them. The persons who brought Sikhs alive or their heads or therr 
horses, received prizes. Every Mughal who losl his own horse in the 
battle was provided with another of a better quality at the expense 
of the government. The Sikhs who were captured alive were beaten 
with wooden mallets and killed. At times Adina Beg Khan sent forty 
to fifty captured Sikhs from the Doab District (Jullundur). They were 
as a rule killed with the strokes of wooden hammers. 55 

The Sikh women faced these calamities heroically and often laid 
down their lives in the course of fighting. George Thomas writes, 
“Instances indeed have not unfrequently occured, in which they (Sikh 
women) have actually taken up arms to defend their habitations from 
the desultory attacks of the enemy, and throughout the contest behaved 
themselves with intrepedity of spirit, highly praiseworthy.” 66 The Sikhs 
suffered heavily as they were helpless against light portable artillery. 
Maulvi Nur Ahmad Chishti writes that Muin, “killed thousands of 
Sikhs. Once on the day of Id he beheaded 1100 Sikhs. He persecuted 
Hindus as well. The Chishti observed, “Mir Mannu was a notorious 
bigot. He would collect from individuals sacred threads weighing one 
kilogram and a quarter, and would have his dinner after getting them 
burnt. He massacred the Sikhs. When they became scarce, he proclaimed 
a reward of rupees 25 per Sikh head.” 57 

Finding the homes of Sikhs depleted of men, Lahore forces, under 
Momin Khan, seized their women and brought them before Mir Mannu. 
He tortured them in order to force them to abandon their religion, but 
they bore all atrocities, including the cutting up of their children 
before their eyes and did not yield. 58 This incident is recounted up to 
this day as a part of the daily prayer of the Sikhs Some times Mir 
Mannu himself rode out for the hunt of the Sikhs and brought a large 
bag of them. Hundreds of them were massacred at Nakhas, outside 
the Delhi Gate of Lahore, and wells were filled with their heads. 59 
But all these atrocities seem to have produced almost no effect upon 
the Sikhs as would appear from the following song of the Sikh 


55. Tahmas Khan, op. tit., p. 19. 

56. George Thomas, Memoirs, p. 75; Cf. Gian Singh, op. cit., pp. 169-170. 

57. Nur Ahmad Chishti, Tahqiq-i-Chishti (Urdu, Lahore, 1^06), pp. 82, 101, 648, 694. 

58. Gian Singh, Panth Parkash, pp. 636-37 (5th Edition). 

59. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I, p. 208; Haqiqat-i-Bina-o-Uruj-i-Firqa-i-Sikhan, p. 26. 
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bravados coming down from those days : 

Mannu asqdi datri asin Mannu de soe 
Jiyon jiyon Mannu Wadhda asin dune sawaey hoe. 60 
(Mannu is our sickle, 

And we are a crop for him to mow, 

The more he cuts us the more we grow). 

But out of the ashes of the martyrs the Sikhs arose with greater 
glory and splendour. Muin’s efforts availed him nothing. The Sikhs 
never gave him peace. The harder he grew the bolder they became. 

It was for a little over five years that Muin struggled against the 
Sikhs, but he cannot be said to have succeeded. The common danger 
and strong religious feellings kept them under discipline. Moreover, 
common grievances, common sufferings, a common faith and a common 
purpose had created feelings of brotherhood and love among the 
members of the Dal Khalsa. 61 The peasantry of the Punjab had grown 
restless and discontented due to the heavy revenue charges and by the 
ill-treatment of the revenue officials and the Mughal troops. 62 Under 
the pressure of state oppression the peasants and the other population 
of the villages took pahul and converted themselves to the Sikh religion 
and in this way the number of the Dal Khalsa increased by leaps and 
bounds. 6 ® Since many of them had given up cultivation the progress 
of agriculture was hindered and thus the economy of the province 
was considerably upset. 

Once when Mir Mannu was encamped at the village of Malikpur, 
about 16 kms from Lahore, messengers brought to him the intelligence 
that some Sikhs were hiding in the fields nearby. He immediately 
.rode out for the shikar and surrounded the Sikhs. All of a sudden his 
horse got frightened and became unmanageable. Mannu was thrown off 
his seat and fell to th$ ground. One of his feet got entangled in the 
stirrup and he was dragged, along the earth and became fatally 
unconscious. 

This happened on November 2, 1753 and he died in the night 
between November 3 and 4, 175 3. 64 But according to Mir Mannu’s 

60. ibid. 

61- Hari Ram Gupta, History of the Sikhs, Vol. II, p. H6 fed. 1978). 

62. M’Gregor, The History of the Sikhs, Vol. I, p. 114. 

63. Browne, op. cit., II, p. 176; Ghulam Husain, Siyar-ul-Mutakhkhirin, III, pp. 
50-51; Bakhtmal, op. cit.. pp. 67-68. 

64. Khazana-i-Amira, p. 98; Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p 56; Rattan Singh Bhangu, 
pp. 341-42 (ed. 1939); Pothi Tarikh-i-Singhan, p. 71; A/i-ud-Din Mufti, I, 
PP. 211-12. 
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page Tahmas Khan Muin was for some time encamped at Malikpur — • 
also written as Tilakpur and Tikapur — from where one day he went out 
for shikar. On returning from the hunt he took his meals and rested 
for some time. Later in the afternoon, Khwaja Mirza Jan presented 
a few heads of the executed Sikhs and received his rewards. He, then, 
rode out again for some distance and came down from his horse and 
found his tongue failing him. He was removed to his camp in 
a palki. Medical aid could not give him any relief. He died at 
midnight. Tahmas Khan’s version being different from those of 
Tar ikh-i- Ahmad Shahi, Ali-ud-Din Mufti’s Ibratnama and the Sikh 
Chronicle, that cannot be easily accepted. 

According to Tahmas Khan, Muin-ul-Mulk had one wife and 
eight other ladies in his harem. From his wife he had two daughters and 
one son. One of the daughters was betrothed to Nawab Gazi-ud-Din 
Khan, the Prime Minister of the Mughal Emperor and the second was 
married to one Momin Khan, the son of Khwaja Musa Khan belonging 
to Bokhara. Muin-ul-Mulk’s son, who was born at Lahore, was 
named Mahammad Amin Khan. The same chronicler writes that 
Muin used to rise early and offered his prayers. At about 9 A. M. 
he used to hold his durbar and go through the papers submitted by 
the Bakhshi relating to the army. Then he would discuss state affairs 
with his deputy Nawab Bhikan Khan and afterwards he would retire 
for iunch. After the evening prayer he used to receive visitors. Then 
the Maulvis and the other learned men came to see him. They used to 
read Quran and other Arabic works to him. Then he would meet the 
court officials. After dinner he used to enjoy the dance and songs of 
the courtesans. This was the routine which Tahmas Khan witnessed 
for several years. 65 Muin was very fond of drawings and paintings. 
He recommended the cultivation of fine arts to his courtiers. 66 He was 
a very intelligent man but a lordly and an easy-going ruler. He was 
a brave, fearless, chivalrous and talented person but being a notorious 
bigot even Sikh women and children were seized and imprisoned, 
starved and tortured to death in the dark and narrow dungeons in 
tfie Landa Bazar of Lahore. 


65. Tahmas Khan, op. cit., p. It. 

66. Ibid., p. 13. 
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The Kanaihya Misal ’ Its Rise and Fall 

Dr Bhagat Singh* 


Jai Singh 

A Sandhu Jat cultivator named Khushal or Khushali or Khushal 
Singh lived at the village of Kanah situated at some ten kos or about 
fifteen miles to the south of Lahore. 1 His two sons Jai Singh and Jhanda 
Singh left their village and joined the confederacy of Kapur Singh 
Faizullapuria or Singhpuria about the year A.D. 1739, 2 and took pahul 
from him. From the native village of the Misal’s leader Jai Singh the 
confederacy took its name. It is also said that when the young Jai 
Singh went to Amritsar to be baptised as a Singh, the assembled Sikhs 
were so much struck with his beauty that they asked him from which 
village he had come. “I am of Kanah” he said, “Well is your village 
named Kanah” was the reply “for you resemble Kanaihya himself.” 
Kanaihya is one of the names of the beautiful Lord Krishan. 

The four real brothers Haqiqat Singh, Mehtab Singh, Jiwan Singh 
and Tara Singh, who belonged to the village Julka situated about two 
kos from the village Kanah, came and joined Jai Singh. 3 On the death 
of Kapur Singh, Jai Singh and his brother retired to Sohian, the village 
of Jai Singh’s father-in-law, situated in the north-west of Amritsar, at 
a distance of seven kos or about nine or ten miles. 4 Haqiqat, 


‘Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. Bute Shah, Tarikh-i- Punjab, IV, p. 35 (M.S. Dr. Ganda Singh, Personal 
Colieciion, Patiala); Ganesh Dass Badehra, Char Bagh-i-Punjab, p. 129 
(printed 1965) ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Ibratnama, Vol. I, p. 271; Kanaihya Lai, 
Tarikh-i-Punjab, p. 93 (1877) ; Lepel Griffin, Panjab Chiefs, p. 314 (1865) ; 
Gian Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa, I, p. 242 (1970). 

2. Bute Shah, op. cit., IV, p. 35. According to Lepel Griffin, they joined Kapur 
Singh in 1749 ( Panjab Chiefs, p. 316); Ahmad Shah Batalia, Kanaihya Lai and 
Giani Gian Singh write that the name of Jai Singh’s brother was Chanda Singh. 
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p. 243. According to Bute Shah (op. cit., IV, p. 35) and Ali-ud-Din Mufti 
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Singh along with his other three brothers and their companions shifted 
to Sangatpura about three kos from Sohian. 5 6 7 Jai Singh collected about 
400 horses 6 and in collaboration with Haqiqat Singh took possession of 
the surrounding areas. Five years later in 1754, Jhanda Singh was 
killed in a fight with Nidhan Singh Randhawa at Rawalkot. Jai Singh 
succeeded to his brother’s share in the estate, marrying his widow, 
Desan, by the rite of chadar paunaP Jai Singh became a powerful chief. 
He occupied Nag, Mukerian, Hajipur, Datarpur, Kerrot, Pathankot, 
Dharamkot, Sujjanpur, etc. 8 

Jai Singh had, among his followers, many well-known persons as 
Amar Singn and Jhanda Singh Bakarpurias, Lakha Singh Kanhowalia, 
Amar Singh Khokhra, Budh Singh Dharmkotia, Jhanda Singh 
Keroh. 9 Jai Singh was known for his daring and dash. In the beginning 
of 1754 Jai Singh accompanied by Charhat Singh Sukarchakia entered 
Lahore inside Shah Alami Gate, one dark evening, in the guise of a 
Muslim and dispossessed the rich merchants and jewellers of their 
money and valuables. 

In 1759, Desan the widow of Jhanda Singh and wife of Jai Singh, 
gave birth to a son named Gurbakhsh Singh who was betrothed at 
the age of seven and married at nine, to Sada Kaur, daughter of 
Dasonda Singh (Dhaliwal) of Alkolwala. 10 Jai Singh was first married 
to the daughter of Hamir Singh of Nabha. 

Haqiqat Singh of Sangatpuria was the leader of one great section 
of Kanaihya Misal. He was a friend and a close associate of Jai Singh 
and participated in many expeditions led by the latter. Jai Singh 
arranged the marrige of his associate Haqiqat Singn’s son Jaimal Singh 
to Sahib Kaur, daughter of Maharaja Amar Singh of Patiala. He 
occasionally visited Patiala to help in solving some of their problems. 
After Ahmad Shah Abdali’s retirement from the Punjab in 1763 the 


5. Bute Shah, op. cit., p. 36 ; Mufti Ali-ud-Din, Vol. I, p. 271 ; Giani Gian Singh, 
op. cit., p. 243. 

6. Ibid ; Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 243, Lepel Griffin, op. cit., p. 316. 

7. Ibid ; Lepel Gr ffin, op. cit., p. 316 ; Gian SiDgh, op. cit, p. 243. 

8. Ibid., Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 91; Ahmad Shah Batalia.op. cit., p. 22. 

9. Lepel Griffin, p. 316 ; Gian Singh, p. 243. 

10. Bute Shah, IV, p. 37 ; Lepel Griffin, p. 316. Some writers think that Dasonda 
Singh Dhaliwal belonged to the village of Rauke Kalan in the present Moga 
tehsil of Faridkot district. 
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Kanaihya Sardars allied with Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, Hari Singh 
Bhangi and Jassa Singh Ramgarhia attacked the Pathan town of Kasur. 

According to Bute Shah a Brahman woman was taken away by 
the Afghans of Kasur and was forcibly taken in wedlock by one of 
them. Feeling dishonoured the Brahmans of Kasur came to Amritsar 
and related the story of their woes to Jai Singh, Haqiqat Singh and 
Ahluwalia, Ramgarhia and Bhangi Sardars. Enraged over the conduct 
of the Afghans of Kasur they decided to sack the ruler of Kasur and 
teach a lesson to the guilty. The Sikh Sardars besieged the kot of 
Sultan Abdul Rahim Khan and occupied it shortly. Four or five 
hundred Afghans were killed and the chief of Kasur, Ghulam Maby- 
ud-Din Khan, was also shot dead in the course of fighting. The Sikh 
Sardars imposed war indemnity of four lakh rupees on the Afghans 
which they accepted to pay . 11 The Sikhs got huge booty from Kasur. 
According to Ahmad Shah Batalia the allies plundered the town and 
the booty included cash, gold and silver utensels, various kinds 
of pearls and precious stones, very costly silk and pashmina 
clothes and valuable rugs, ete. Jai Singh Kanaihya’s share comprised 
of gold, silver and emeralds and richly studded ornaments which were 
carried with difficulty by four strong and sturdy persons. Similarly 
the Ramgarhias also received a rich share from the booty. It is said 
that most of the booty was buried in the jungle near the village 
of Begowal . 12 

All the fourteen fortresses built outside the walls of the town 
of Kasur were occupied by the Sikhs. They were divided into four 
groups out of which two groups were received by Bhangis, one group 
was taken over by the Ramgarhias and the fourth group was possessed 
by the Kanaihyas. And for many years to come the town of Kasur 
remained in the hands of the Sikhs . 13 

Jai Singh Kanaihya and Jassa Singh Ramgarhia were very friendly 
and had jointly undertaken armed operations against the Mughals 
and Afghans. But after the sack of of Kasur a dispute arose between 
the two sardars, over the division of booty. Some time later Jai Singh 
quarrelled with Hari Singh Bhangi and they clashed near Eminabad, 
without a decisive victory for any of them. Jai Singh marched to 


11. Bute Shah, IV, p. 35 ; Cf. Gian Singh, op. cit., p. 370. 

12. Ahmad Shah Batalia, .Appendix, Suri’s Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, p. 21. 

13. Ibid. 
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Sirhind and participated in the battle where Zain Khan was defeated 
and killed in January 1764. In 1765 Qazi Nur Muhammad wrote in 
his Jang Nama that Jai Singh Kanaihya had extended his territory 
upto Narol laying in the southern parts of Jammu. He worked in 
collaboration with Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and both of them shared 
the territory of Batala between themselves. 14 
Kanaihyas Occupied Kangra 

The fort of Kangra was surrounded on three sides by steep and 
high precipices. It was a grand edifice of stone. The hill on which 
the fort stood was nearly 5 kms in circuit. With a view to dominating 
the Kangra hills the Mughal government had appointed an officer 
who resided in the Kangra fort. At this time the fort was under Saif 
Ali Khan. During Ahmad Shah Abdali’s invasions Ghamand Chand 
Katoch had risen to power. His son Tegh Chand paid tribute to 
Jai Singh Kanaihya. In 1782 Ghamand Chand’s grandson. Raja 
Sansar Chand Katoch, became anxious to secure possession of the 
fort. He attacked Saif Ali Khan many a time but could not achieve 
his object. 

On the death of Nawab Saif Ali Khan, the Muhammdan governor 
of Kangra, in 1774, Raja Sansar Chand Katoch laid siege to the 
famous fort of Kangra. But the Katoch chief was unable to occupy 
it. He then, sought the help of Jai Singh Kanaihya. Jai Singh sent 
his son Gurbakhsh Singh, accompanied by Sardar Baghel Singh and 
a considerable force. After studying the position of the fort Gurbakhsh 
Singh felt that he who possessed the Kangra fort would be the master 
of the whole of the hill country and decided to win it for himself. 
He asked the Raja to offer the garrison very favourable terms which 
included free pardon of the inmates of the fort, money and lands. 
Gurbakhsh Singh by throwing hints of Raja’s treacherous intentions 
induced the besieged Jiwan Khan, son of Saif Khan, to allow his 
troops to take possession of the fort so that their obtaining what was 
promised was assured. Thus by a clever move Gurbakhsh Singh 
occupied the fort and Sansar Chand was obliged to retire. The other 
hill chiefs also came under Jai Singh. 15 Earlier to this the hill states 
including those of Jasrota, Basohli and Jammu had been tributary 

14. Qazi Nur Muhammad Jangnama, p. 59 (edited by Dr Ganda Singh). 

15. Bute Shah, IV, pp. 41-42 ; Khushwaqat R a i, p. 91 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I, 
Pp. 272-73 ; Kanaihya Lai, Tarikh-i- Panjab. p. 94 (1877) ; Gian Singh, op. cit., 
pp. 243-44 ; Muhammad Latif, History of the Panjab, pp. 309-10(1891). 
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to Haqiqat Singh. Now Jai Singh became paramount and all the hill 
chiefs solicited his alliance. The possession of the fort of Kangra 
turned the head of Jai Singh Kanaihya. Earlier, Jassa Singh Ramg- 
arhia exercised great influence in the Shivalik hills. 

Sikh Chiefs And Jammu Affairs 

In 1770, Ranjit Deo of Jammu, a tributary of Jhanda Singh Bhangi, 
quarrelled with his eldest son Brij Raj Deo whom he wanted to exclude 
from the succession in preference to his younger son Dalel Singh. 16 Brij 
Raj Deo called to his assistance Jai Singh and Haqiqat Singh Kanaihya 
and Charhat Singh Sukarchakia. Raja Ranjit Deo called Jhanda 
Singh Bhangi and some hill chiefs including those of Chamba, Kangra 
and Nurpur. The rival forces fought occasionally for some six months 
near Jammu without any conclusive results. Charhat Singh died 
from the bursting of his gun. 17 The Bhangis found the new situation 
advantageous. The Kanaihya chiefs then decided to assassinate Jhanda 
Singh Bhangi. They bribed a Mazhabi Sikh who shot him dead as 
he was riding in the evening, attended by only three horsemen, 
through the camp, to see some Sardars. 18 Tne death of Jhanda 
Singh ended the quarrel. The rival forces retired frotn Jammu which 
became tributary, paying one lakh and twenty-five thousand rupees 
annually to Haqiqat Singh. 19 

The hostilities between Bhangis and Kanaihyas were renewed shortly. 
Jhanda Singh Bhangi had bestowed Pathankot on one of his Misaldars, 
Nand Singh, also called Mansa Singh, whose widow gave her daughter 
and jagir of Pathankot to Tara Singh, a near relation of Haqiqat 
Singh Kanaihya. Ganda Singh Bhangi insisted that Tara Singh should 
give up the jagir but he refused. There was a fighting between the 


16. Baron Hugel, Travels in Kashmir and Punjab, p. 358 (London, 1845). 

17. Sohan Lai Suri, Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, II, p. 13; Bute Shah, op. cit., V, p. 6 ; 
Ahmad Shah Batalia, op. cit., p. 29. Some writers say that Charhat Singh 
died in 1774 when he was encamped on the bank of Basanti river where he had 
gone to support the cause of Brij Raj Deo, the eldest son of Ranjit Deo, 'he 
ruler of Jainmu against his younger brother Daler Singh. But none of the 
contemporary Persian writers corroborates it. Murray seems to be the origi- 
nator of this information which was followed and copied by the later writers 
like Kanaihya Lai and Muhammad Latif. But all writers are unanimous 
about the cause of death, which took place in 1770. 

18. Bute Shah, IV, pp. 39-40 ; Cf. Baron Hugel, p, 359. 

19. Bute Shah, IV, p. 40. 
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Bhangis and Kanaihyas and during the armed operations Ganda 
Singh fell ill and died. 20 The Bhangis withdrew and it further 
strengthened the position of the Kanaihyas. 

Raja Ranjit Deo of Jammu died in 1781 and his son Brij Raj 
Deo succeeded him On the succession ceremony of Brij Raj, Jai 
Singh and Haqiqat Singh Kanaihya sent turbans and doshalas through 
their agents Lachman Dass and Dyal Singh, accompanied by a 
contingent of fifty horsemen. Similarly the other Sardars and hill 
chiefs sent turbans and doshalas to be presented to the new ruler 
of Jammu, during the ceremony. Sardar Mahan Singh sent his 
kul mukhtar Diwan Daya Ram on condolence and a few days later 
himself went there and exchanged a turban with Brij Raj Deo. 21 The 
new ruler of Jammu decided to win back some of his territories from 
the Bhangis. Brij Raj Deo sent a word to Haqiqat Singh through 
Mahan Singh that if he helped him get taaluqa of Karianwala and 
the towns of Jalalpur and Islamgarh released from Gujar Singh Bhangi, 
he would give him (Haqiqat Singh) thirty thousand rupess 22 In the 
heart of their hearts the Kanaihya Sardar did not like the proposal 
as the Bhangis were their friends and Jai Singh had recently married 
the daughter of Bagh Singh Hallowalia, Bhangi chief, but outwardly 
they felt compelled to accept it. M>han Singh came to assist Brij 
Raj Deo to capture Karianwala. Haqiqat Singh did not join in the 
beginning but on repeated invitations he joined Brij Raj against 
the Bhangis. But he had his sympathies with Gujar Singh who was 
assisted by Karam Singh Doolo, Bagh Singh Hallowalia, Tara Singh 
Chainpuria and Jiwan Singh Sialkotia. Haqiqat Singh did not put 
his heart in the the fighting on the side of Brij Raj. It was with a 
lot of effort for two months that the Jammu chief was able to 
occupy Karianwala. 23 

Raja of Jammu did not pay the stipulated nazrana to Haqiqat 
Singh probably on the suggestion of Mahan Singh. This led to an 
estrangement between Mahan Singh and Jai Singh Kanaihya and 
Haqiqat Singh. The friendship between Karam Singh Doolo and 


20. Ahmad Shah Batalia, Appendix, p. 16 ; Cf. Bute Shah, IV, p. 40. Bute Shah 
wrongly writes that the widow of Mansa Singh herself married Tara Singh, a 
relative of Haqiqat Singh. In fact she had married her daughter to Tara Singh. 

21. Bute Shahi. IV, pp. 43-44, 
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23. Bute Shah, IV. p. 44 ; Aii-ud-Din Mufti, p. 274. 
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Gujar Singh Bhangi was further strengthened with the passage of 
time. 

After the lapse of two or three months Mahan Singh marched 
towards Rasulnagar and Jalalpur Pindi and reduced Ghulam 
Muhammad Chhatta and other Pathans to submission. He besieged 
the town of Chaniot also. Karam Singh Doolo was stationed at the 
fort of Bhangian situated about five or six kos from Chiniot with a 
force of four or five hundred horse and foot. Finding himself no 
match for Mahan Singh he left the fort and came to Sialkot . 24 

Gujar Singh Bhangi accompanied by his Misaldars and Haqiqat 
Singh and his other associates made a bid to get the taaluqa of 
Karianwala released from Brij Raj Deo of Jammu. They besieged 
Shakargarh. Brij Raj Deo immediately invited Mahan Singh to come 
to his assistance. The Sukarchakia chief hurriedly responded to the 
call and attacked the derah of Haqiqat Singh who was readily 
helped by Karam Singh Doolo, Gujar Singh Bhangi and others. Mahan 
Singh along with Brij Raj Deo was beaten back and the siege of 
Shakargarh continued . 25 

Haqiqat Singh, who had emerged victorious, demanded his 
previous nazrana of thirty thousand rupees from Brij Raj Deo, and 
the territory of Karam Singh Doolo along with Chaniot from Mahan 
Sihgh. Both of the vanquished chiefs had to concede the demands of 
the victor . 26 A few month’s later Brij Raj Deo refused to pay 
the stipulated nazrana to Haqiqat Singh, and accepted to pay the same 
to Jai Singh. This annoyed Haqiqat Singh who wrote to Mahan 
Singh about Brij Raj Deo’s backing out from the previous commit- 
ment with him regarding the tribute and also told him that ultimately 
his relations with the Jammu chief would land him in dishonour and 
disappoinment. Haqiqat Singh invited Mahan Singh to join him in 
his attack on Jammu. They would divide among themselves the 
booty and the territories captured . 27 

Since Jai Singh had turned hostile to Mahan Singh due to the 
latter’s assisting the Jammu chief, Malian Singh thought it advisable 
to change his loyalty from Brij Raj Deo to the Kanaihyas chiefs. So 


24. Bute Shah, IV, p. 45, Cf. Ali-ud-Din, Vol. I, p. 274; Lepel Griffin, op. cit. 
p. 318. 

25. Bute Shah, IV, pp. 45-46 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, p. 274. 

26. Bute Shah, op. cit., p. 46 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I, pp. 274-75. 

27. Bute Shah, IV, p. 47 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. 1, p. 275. 
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he accepted the proposal of Haqiqat Singh fora joint action against 
Brij Raj. Mahan Singh marched from Gujranwala in the later half of 
A.D. 1783 towards Chitral. Starting from Fatehgarh, Haqiqat Singh 
entered the district of Zafarwal. 28 The day for entering Jammu was 
fixed in January 1784. But Mahan Singh stole a march over his ally 
Haqiqat Singh and entered Jammu which was plundered. The Raja 
of Jammu finding no help coming from any quarter fled from the town. 
Mahan Singh is said to have plundered lakhs of rupees (according to 
some writers more than a crore of rupees) from the town and most 
of the affluent residents of Jammu were made captives. The palace of 
the Raja and many other houses were committed to fire. The booty 
was sent to Gujranwala before Haqiqat Singh reached Jammu in the 
next two or three days. He felt defrauded on account of having been 
deprived of any share from the great spoil. But shortly thereafter 
Haqiqat Singh died of pneumonia at Fatehgarh, his headquarter. 29 Jai 
Singh demanded from Mahan Singh half of the booty for Haqiqat 
Singh’s Son, Jaimal Singh, a part of which he desired to offer to the 
Harimandir Sahib, Amritsar. Mahan Singh refused to part with any 
amount on the plea that the booty was the fruit of his own labour. 30 

Mahan Singh was said to be happy in his heart over the death of 
Haqiqat Singh, but outwardly he was expressing grief and sympathy 
with Jaimal Singh, the son of the deceased. To meet the day to day 
expenses Mahan Singh was giving five thousand rupees daily to Jaimal 
Singh. He had also persuaded him to accompany him along with his 
army to Gujranwala where the last rites of his deceased father would 
be performed. 31 During these days Jai Singh was staying at Hajipur. 
When he learnt about the plunder of Jammu and death of Haqiqat 
Singh be felt very enraged and sad. He told that he had considered 
Mahan Singh as his son but he had brought dishonour to him. After 
Charhat Singh’s death he had taken the youthful Mahan Singh into his 
care and assisted the aspiring chief in capturing Rasulnagar, on the 
river Chenab, from a Muhammadan family. 32 Jai Singh solemnised the 
marriage of Mahan Singh with the daughter of Raja Gajpat Singh of 


28. Ibid 

29. Bute Shah, op. cit., pp. 47-48 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., p. 275 ; Lepel Griffin, 
op. cit., p. 318. 

30. Sohan Lai Suri, II, p. 21. 

31. Bute Shah, IV, p. 48 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I, pp. 275-76. 

32. Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs, p. 106 (ed. 1955). 
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Jind, in 1774. 33 Having secured his position, Maban Singh, threw off 
his allegiance to Jai Singh. Nursing in his mind ambitious plans, he 
started undertaking independent military operations. Jai Singh des- 
patched his son Gurbakhsh Singh along with a contingent of one 
thousand horsemen towards Chitral with the instruction that he should 
immediately bring Jaimal Singh with him. On the persuation of Mahan 
Singh, Jaimal Singh was ready to accompany the former to his head- 
quarter— Gujranwala. On Gurbakhsh Singh’s meeting him Jaimal 
Singh agreed to cancel his visit to Gujranwala. Gurbakhsh Singh told 
Mahan Singh that, God willing, the booty of one crore rupees got by 
him from Jammu would be taken back. There was an altercation of 
uncharitable words between them. 34 

Relations between Jai Singh and Mahan Singh strained 

A little later Jai Singh, Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, Gujar Singh Bhangi 
and many other chiefs assembled at Fatehgarh to observe condolence 
on the death of Haqiqat Singh. Mahan Singh did not go there person- 
ally due to the hostile attitude of Jai Singh Kanaihya towards him. On 
his behalf his official Diwan Daya Ram attended the condolence cere- 
monies. 35 After the ceremonies were over Jaimal Singh, a young boy of 
13, was unanimously installed on the gaddi, as the successor of his 
father Haqiqat Singh, by the Sardars before they departed for their 
respective places. But Jai Singh stayed there for the next two months 
and guided Jaimal Singh in the conduct of his domestic affairs and 
administrative problems of his territories. 36 

In the meantime Jassa Singh Ahluwalia passed away and was succ- 
eeded by Bhag Singh. Jai Singh and Jaimal Singh attended the condo- 
lence ceremonies at Fatehabad. Now Jai Singh decided to march 
against Nakka and Multan with the support of the Majha Sikhs. Jai 
Singh declared that if Mahan Singh reinforced his relatives of Nakka he 
would fight against him and bring him under his subordination. Thus in 
1783 Jai Singh accompanied by his associates, along with their contin- 
gents, marched from his headquarter and entered the district of Jandi- 
ala. Bhag Singh Ahluwalia at the head of all his forces also joined him. 


33. Lepel Griffin, Ranjit Singh, p. 155 (ed. 1905) ; Prinsep places this marriage in 
1776 ( Political Life of Maharaja Runjit Singh, p. 32 (1834, reprint, 1970). 

34. Bute Shah, IV, pp. 48-49 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I, p. 276. 

35. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I, p. 276. 

36. Ibid. 
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They sacked the districts of Rasulpur, Mandiala and Jandiala. Realising 
nazranas from the places falling on the way Jai Singh reached the 
Nakka territory. The Nakkai Sardars, Wazir Singh and Bhagwan Singh, 
the relatives of Mahan Singh, finding none coming to their assitance, 
submitted to the Kanaihya chief. 37 

After dealing with the Nakkais Jai Singh entered the district of 
Multan and after receiving some tribute from Nawab Muzzafar Khan, 
crossed over to the territories of Jhang and Chiniot. The affected 
chiefs wanted to request Jai Singh for the restoration of their territories 
but it was postponed to Diwali when he would visit Amritsar. 

On the festival of Diwali of 1784, Bhag Singh Ahluwalia, Karam 
Singh Doolo, Baghel Singh, Tara Singh Gaiba and Gujar Singh reached 
Amritsar, on the invitation of Jai Singh. Mahan Singh, accompanied 
by his force and artillery also arrived at Amritsar and encamped in the 
fort there. 38 Mahan Singh visited Jai Singh and offered sweets to him 
but the latter who was highly incensed against the former did not 
accept the sweets and expressed his extreme anger against him: Mahan 
Singh apologized to him for misconduct if he was guilty of any. Mahan 
Singh made every effort to reconciliate with the Kanaihya chief but to 
no avail. Jai Singh totally refused to talk to him. When Mahan Singh 
was still sitting in Jai Singh’s presence the latter lay on his bed and 
pulled a chaddar (a sheet of cloth) on his body and posed to have gone 
to sleep. Mahan Singh kept sitting there for hours together but Jai 
Singh would not listen or talk to him. Ultimately, disappointed, Mahan 
Singh went to his derah . 39 

Next day Jai Singh sent a word to Mahan Singh through Bhag 
Singh Ahluwalia and Tara Singh Champuria that he should give one 
crore rupees to him out of the Jammu spoils and he should also restore 
the territories of the Sikh chiefs that he had forcibly taken possession 
of otherwise he would not be allowed to return from Amritsar. This 
made Mahan Singh extremely upset. 40 Assisted by Wazir Singh and 
Bhagwan Singh Nakkai, who had a force of 1500 horsemen with them. 


37. Ibid., pp. 276-77. 

3 8. Bute Shah, IV, p. 49 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I, p. 277. 

39. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I, pp. 277-78; Cf. Bute Shah, IV, p. 49 ; Baron Hugel, 
p. 361 ; Cunningham, p. 106 (ed. 1955). 

40. Bute Shah, IV, p. 49 ; Ali-ud-Djn Mufti, Vol. I, p. 278 ; Lepel Griffin, op. 
p. 319; Muhammad Latif, p. 310. 
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Mahan Singh left Amritsar at dead of night and marched towards 
Majitha. Jai Singh ordered his associates that ‘the dancing boy’ (Mahan 
Singh) should not be allowed to go and he should be made a captive 
and produced before him. But they failed to capture him despite the 
fact that they engaged him in a severe fighting till he reached Majitha. 41 

During the last many years Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, who had been 
driven out of his territories in October 1778 consequent upon a dispute 
between the Kanaihyas and Ramgarhias over the division of some 
lands, had been moving about in exile in the cis-Satluj areas. He had 
suffered so much at the hands of Jai Singh. These days he was just on 
the other side of Satluj. 42 Sansar Chand Katoch had also lost most of 
his territories to Jai Singh. Mahan Singh who was determined to take 
revenge upon Jai Singh decided to have a truck with the Ramgarhia and 
Katoch chiefs for a joint action against the Kanaihyas. In consultation 
with Sansar Chand Katoch, Mahan Singh sent a communication to 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia through Rai Ahmad Manjh to join them in 
defeating Jai Singh and getting back his territories. 43 

After getting necessary assurances from them Jassa Singh crossed 
river Satluj and headed towards Batala From the other side Mahan 
Singh also marched into the Kanaihya territory. He was joined by 
Amar Singh Nakkai along with Fateh Singh, son of Mehtab Singh— 
his son-in-law. Sansar Chand also, as agreed upon, came down from 
the hills. 

Jai Singh first sent his son Gurbakhsh Singh at the head of a big 
force to resist Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and he himself stayed back in 
Batala. The rival forces clashed at Ramdevpur near Achal about four 
kos from Batala, in February 1785. The fight continued for six hours. 
Gurbakhsh Singh Dodia died fighting and shortly thereafter, a gun shot, 
fired by one of the men of Guru Sundar Das of Jandiala, struck Gurba- 
khsh Singh, son of Jai Singh, in the breast and wounded him mortally. 44 
Gurbakhsh Singh was a very beautiful, tall, brave, generous and a 
promising young man. 45 The Kanaihya troops having lost their leader, 


41. Ibid., pp. 49-50. 

42. Bute Sbah, IV, p. 50 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I, p. 278. 

43. Khushwaqat Rai, p. 92 ; Bute Shah, IV, p. 50 ; A!i-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I, p. 278; 
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44. Bute Shah, IV. p. 50 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I. pp. 278-79 ; Lepel Griffin, 
op. cit., p. 319 ; Khushwaqat Rai, p. 92. 

45. Khushwaqat Rai, p. 91. 
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got disheartened and were routed. 

Gurbakhsh Singh’s death broke the back of his father who made 
no further resistence. 46 ‘He burst into tears, emptied his quiver of its 
arrows and dismounting from his horse, exposed himself to the enemy’s 
fire. Such was the respect for the old veteran that none dared approach 
him in his grief and all quitely withdrew.’ 47 He restored to Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia his old possessions excepting Batala. After staying at Batala 
for a few days after the fight against the allies, Jai Singh went towards 
Pathankot to get assistance from Tara Singh and Jaimal Singh to defend 
himself against further losses at the hands of Jassa Singh. Gurbakhsh 
Singh’s widow Sada Kaur was at Batala. Fearing, that she might not be 
captured by the Ramgarhia’s through a surprize attack, she, accompa- 
nied by some prominent and brave persons, left Batala at night and 
went to Sohian. When Jassa Singh came to know that Batala was with- 
out a Kanaihya chief he despatched Bhag Singh Amin and Hakumat 
Singh to take possession of Batala. As soon as Jassa Singh’s men 
reached Batala, Dharam Singh, who had been appointed to look after 
the town by Jai Singh, left the place and Ramgarhia’s once again 
occupied it. 48 The Kanaihyas lost their possessions of Batala, Kaianaur, 
Hajipur, etc. 49 

Sansar Chand Katoch captured the Kanaihya possessions of Haji- 
pur and the adjoining areas and also placed Mukerian under his control. 
Fort of Atalgarh remained in the hands of Jai Singh. With the help of 
a contingent of 1000 men sent by Mahan Singh, under the command of 
his two officers, Daya Ram and Muhammad Salah, Sansar Chand besie- 
ged the fort of Kangra. The siege continued for six months, Mahan 
Singh’s men who had run short of money were refused any payment 
before the fall of the fort. The two allies began to fight amongst them- 
selves. Muhammad Salah was killed in the engagement. Daya Ram 
returned to Gujranwala. Sansar Chand suggested to Jai Singh that both 
of them should join to fight against Mahan Singh. Jai Singh accepted 
the proposal. When Jai Singh came out of the fort Sansar Chand’s men 
rushed into the fort and after a brief resistance occupied it. 50 


46. Ibid, p. 92. 

47. Muhammad Latif, p. 311 ; Cf. Khushwaqat Rai, II, p. 22 ; Cf. Ahmad Shah 
Batalia, op cit., p. 24. 

48. Ahmad Shah Batalia, op. cit., p. 24. 

49. Khushwaqat Rai, p. 92. 
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Excepting Sohian and some minor areas Jai Singh lost all his possessi* 
ons to his opponents 51 The death of his son and the loss of his 
territories made Jai Singh a very disappointed and a sad man. 

Sada Kaur, widow of the deceased Gurbakhsh Singh, was an intel- 
ligent and a shrewd lady. She found it in the interest of the Kanaihya 
Misal to bring about reconciliation with the Sukerchakia chief. She 
happened to meet Mahan Singh’s mother and wife at Jawalamukhi. 
She is said to have proposed the hand of her daughter, Mehtab Kaur, 
to Mahan Singh’s son, Ranjit Singh. The proposal matured and good 
relations between the two Mi sals were re-established . 82 Sada Kaur 
accepted the demands of Amar Singh Nakkai also and contracted cord- 
ial relations with him. 

The Kanaihyas again started improving their position which had 
received a tremendous set-back. Jai Singh wanted to have friendly 
relations with Sansar Chand Katoch and at the same time desired to 
retain the possession of the fort of Kangra. Both sides started negotiat- 
ions through their vakils. A face to face dialogue between Jai Singh and 
Sansar Chand was arranged at the village of Sherpur at the bank of 
rivulet Uja. Many of the hill chiefs including those of Jasrota and Nurpur 
and Jaimal Singh and Tara Singh of Pathankot assembled there. Dialogue 
about Kangra was started through the mediation of the chief of Jasrota. 
Ultimately it was decided that Sansar Chand should return to Jai 
Singh the taaluqa of Hajipur and such of the villages of Mukerian as 
had been captured by the former and Kangra be restored to the Katoch 
chief with a commitment from him to help the Kanaihya Sardar against 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia . 53 

Consequently Jai Singh got back his territories occupied by Sansar 
Chand and handed over the possession of the fort of Kangra to the 
latter. At the head of an army Jai Singh marched on Batala which was 
in the hands of Jassa Singh Ramgarhia. The Rajas of Nurpur and 
Jasrota also helped him. Mahan Singh, Jaimal Singh and some other 
Sardars also joined Jai Singh. They besieged Batala. Jassa Singh was 
present in the town. The siege and fighting continued for twenty two 
days. Finding no chance of victory over the Ramgarhias Jai Singh lifted 
the siege and retired from there. Jassa Singh planned to fortify the town 
but before it could be accomplished he went towards the fort of Nathu 

51. Ahmad Shah Batalia, op. cit., p. 25. 

52. Ahmad Shah Batalia, op cit., p. 25 ; Baron Hugel, 'pp. 361-62 ; Muhammad 
Latif, p. 311. 

53. Ibid. 
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Singh where he was besieged 64 and prevented from returning to Batala. 

Jai Singh availed himself of the absence of Jassa Singh from the 
town of Batala, sent hiti men to the qunungos and the punches of the 
town and settled the plan of occupying the town. One night Jai Singh 
sent one of his trusted men named Chanda Singh with a coatingent. He 
entered the town from the side of the Mohalla Bhandarian by making a 
breach in the outer wall of the town. Jassa Singh’s brother Tara Singh, 
Bhag Singh Amin and Mohkam Chand were inside the fort. After the 
fighting they went out and joined Jassa Singh and the town came in the 
possession of the Kanaihyas. 65 Later, there were more clashes between 
the Kanaihyas and Ramgarbias but the former emerged victorious. 

In the meantime Mahan Singh died on April 15, 179 0 56 at the young 
age of 30. Jai Singh felt deeply grieved. Ranjit Singh was too young at 
that time and the Sukarqhakia Misal was placed under the care of some 
very competent administfators. Jai Singh and his daughter-in-law Sada 
Kaur were keenly interested in Ranjit Singh’s smooth succession to the 
Sardari of his Misal. 

We have conflicting dates of the death of Jai Singh and the marri- 
age of Ranjit Singh with Sada Kaur’s daughter Mehtab Kaur. Accord- 
ing to Khushwaqat Rai Jai Singh died in B.K. 1850 corresponding to 
A.D. 1793. 67 According to Bute Shah Jai Singh solemnised the marriage 
of his grand daughter Mehtab Kaur with Ranjit Singh in A. H. 1204 or 
A.D. 1789-90. He spent a lot of money on this marriage. He died in 
A.H. 1205 or A.D. 1790-91 at Batala. 68 Ali-ud-Din Mufti writes that 
the marriage of Ranjit Singh with Mehtab Kaur took place in A.H. 
1205 or A.D. 1790-91 and death of Jai Singh occurred two years later, 
that is, in A.H. 1207 or A.D. 1 792-93. ’ S9 According to Muhammad Latif 
the marriage between Ranjit Singh and Mehtab Kaur took place in 
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A.D. 1796 and Jai Singh died four years later, that is in 1798. 60 Sohan 
Lai Suri, writes that Ranjit Singh got himself married to Mehtab 
Kaur in B.K. 1852 corresponding to A.D. 1795-96. 61 But he does not 
mention the date of Jai Singh’s death. Since Sohan Lai Suri is a more 
reliable author we should accept A.D. 1796 as the date of Ranjit 
Singh’s marriage with Mehtab Kaur, daughter of Gurbakhsh Singh 
Kanaihya. Ahmad Shah Batalia, Bute Shah, Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Lepel 
Griffin, Giani Gian Singh, Kanaihya Lai and Muhammad Latif are 
unanimous in confirming that the above mentioned marriage took place 
in the life time of Jai Singh. So his death might have occurred after 1796. 
The exact date of his death still needs to be determined on the basis of 
some irrefutable evidence which still awaits to be unearthed. According 
to Khushwaqat Rai Jai Singh lived upto the age of 80 and he headed 
his house for 55 years. 62 

At the time of Jai Singh’s death his sons Nidhan Singh and Bhag 
Singh were too young to handle the state affairs. In order to avoid any 
dispute in the family Jai Singh divided his possessions among his wife 
Raj Kaur (mother of Nidhan Singh and Bhag Singh) and his eldest son 
Gurbakhsh Singh’s widow, Sada Kaur. 63 Raj Kaur was satisfied with 
the possession of the taaluqa of Hajipur and Sohian. Batala, Mukerian 
and some other territories were placed in the hands of Sada Kaur. 64 

Haqiqat Singh and Mehtab Singh were real brothers. Mehtab 
Singh’s son was Fateh Singh. The sister of Fateh Singh was married 
to the son of Tara Singh Chainpuria. When an year after the marriage 
she was going to live in her in-laws house many Kanaihya Sardars 
assembled at Fatehgarh to see her off. Jaimal Singh also came there 
with gifts of clothes and ornaments for the girl. Fateh Singh, in 
consultation with Sada Kaur and Diwan Lachman Das, confined 
Jaimal Singh, 65 When Jaimal Singh’s wife Sahib Kaur, daughter of 
Amar Singh, the ruler of Patiala, came to know of the detention of 
her husband she deputed Diwan Dhanpat Rai to strengthen Fatehgarh 
and other places. She collected the forces and got ready to fight. 
She entered Doaba along with her force. Tara Singh Gaiba and Baghel 
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Singh Karorsinghia also reached the district of Fatehgarh. In these 
very days, Fateh Singh had married his daughter to Gulab Singh 
Bhangi. Hearing about the coming of forces against him and finding 
himself unable to resist, Fateh Singh, along with Jaimal Singh 
hastened to Amritsar, during the night, 66 where his son-in-law Gulab 
Singh was ruling. Next day Sardar Baghel Singh, etc., followed him 
to Amritsar. Baghel Singh sent a word to Fateh Singh that, not caring 
for the position of Jaimal Singh, he had done a wrong thing by 
detaining him. Baghel Singh asked him to send Jaimal Singh to their 
side and whatever the price for the release of Jaimal Singh would be 
paid by him (Baghel Singh). Baghel Singh further told him that if the 
above proposal was not acceptable to him Jaimal Singh be brought to 
the Gurdwara — a common place, for a meeting and discussion of a few 
things with them and then he would be sent back to them. But Fateh 
Singh and Gulab Singh did not accept the proposal. 67 Later, he 
was released. 

At the time of Jai Singh’s death his son Nidhan Singh was only 
seven years of age and Bhag Singh was two years younger. From the 
points of intelligence and age both of them were not fit to succeed to 
their father’s possessions. Nidhan Singh had been engaged to the 
daughter of Tara Singh Kang and Bhag Singh to the daughter of 
Khushal Singh Faizalpuria. These matrimonial relationships had 
been established by Jai Singh some time before his death. 68 

Sada Kaur had deep resentment against Jassa Singh Ramgarhia 
who was responsible for the murder of her husband Gurbakhsh Singh. 
She collected many Sikh chiefs including Nidhan Singh and Bhag 
Singh Kanaihya, Tara Singh Gaiba, Khushal Singh Faizalpuria, 
Bagh Singh Halluwalia, Baghel Singh, and Bhag Singh Ahluwalia and 
dipossessed Jassa Singh Ramgarhia of most of his territories in the 
Majha. She besieged the fort of Miani (then under Jassa Singh) on 
the other side of river Beas. 69 She also invited Ranjit Singh to parti- 
cipate in the operations against the Ramgarhia chief. Ranjit Singh 
reached Amritsar and Sada Kaur met him there. Baba Sahib Singh 
Bedi, a revered Sikh, was at Amritsar at that time. Jassa Singh 
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Ramgarhia, finding himself incapable of resisting the Kanaihyas, 
approached Baba Sahib Singh, through a vakil for reconciliation with 
them. Next day when Ranjit Singh paid a visit to the Baba the latter 
said to him, “Both the parties involved in the fighting are the 
followers of Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh. You have lost 
your senses as you shed each other’s blood It is sinful on your part. 
You should feel ashamed of the fact that at a short distance from here 
the Pathans of Kasur were indulging in cow-slaughtering and harassing 
the Hindus and you were doing nothing to prevent them. You tell 
Sardarni Sada Kaur to be considerate and reasonable. I shall call 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and bring about reconciliation between you. 
In collaboration with each other you should proceed against Kasur 
and then plan to conquer Multan and Peshawar .” 70 Dal Singh and 
Jodh Singh who had accompanied Ranjit Singh to Baba Sahib Singh 
assured him that his feelings would be conveyed to Sada Kaur. When 
Sada Kaur was told about it she said that Jassa Singh’s men might 
have briefed Baba ji wrongly, “Since we have to function as rulers 
such proposals are not acceptable to us. I shall accept the proposal 
for an amicable settlement only after Jassa Singh’s son Jodh Singh is 
killed at our hands and his wife is made a widow like myself .” 71 

Next day, very early in the morning, she took Ranjit Singh along 
with her to Miani and tightly converged on Jassa Singh in the fort. 
Immediately thereafter Jassa Singh sent his vakil to Baba Sahib 
Singh informing him of Sada Kaur and Ranjit Singh’s taking positions 
around the fort. Baba ji sent a word to Jassa Singh to firmly stick 
to the fort and not to lose heart. The sat Guru would come to his 
assistance and the besiegers would disperse in dismay . 72 

After three days, with God’s will, flood in the river inanundated 
Sada Kaur’s camp at night resulting in the drowning of many of their 
men and horses. Their supporters ran away leaving behind their 
horses. Ranjit Singh, then, marched towards Ramgarh. Nidhan Singh 
and Bhag Singh, sons of Raj Kaur, went to Sohian, and Sada Kaur 
to Batala . 73 The territories of the Kanaihya Misal lay in the 
districts of Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, Kangra and Sialkot. 
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Many of their villages and towns lay in Jullundur Doab, Bari Doab 
and Rachna Doab. In its hay-day this Misal had a large territory 
under its control. But with the passage of time their possessions 
diminished. 

Relations of Sada Kaur with Ranjit Singh 

Sada Kaur had been a unique lady of the age. Her family had a 
long tradition of courageous and brave enterprises. She was born in 
1762 to Sardar Dasonda Singh Dhariwal. 74 Coming of age she was 
married to Gurbakhsh Singh, son of Jai Singh Kanaihya, but she 
was not destined to enjoy her married life for long. She bore a 
daughter, named Mehtab Kaur, in 1782. She lost her husband at the 
young age of 22. Thus widowed, whereas an ordinary woman would 
have resigned herself to her fate and vanished in oblivion, Sada Kaur 
decided to fight the destiny and carve out for herself a place known 
only to administrative and diplomatic talents. After her husband’s 
death the first diplomatic plan which struck her was the reconciliation 
between the Kanaihyas and Sukarchakias. And that she successfully 
achieved by a matrimonial alliance between the two Misals. Her 
daughter Mehtab Kaur was married to Mahan Singh’s son Ranjit 
Singh. She also saw in this alliance a good opportunity to make 
Ranjit Singh a stepping-stone to carving out for herself a kingdom, by 
uniting the resources and strength of the two houses. But in the game 
of diplomacy, her son-in-law was more than a match for her. In the 
words of C.H. Payne, “Her real aim was to render the whole of the 
Punjab subject to her own dominion; and she sought, by keeping 
Ranjit Singh under her control, to make his power subservient to her 
plans. But she mistook both the nature and the capabilities of her 
son-in-law. The Lion of the Punjab had no intention of becoming a 
stepping-stone for others: and Sada Kaur soon found that role she 
had designed for him was the very one she was destined to play 
herself.” 75 

In 1790 while at his death-bed Mahan Singh handed over the 
charge of his ten years old son to Sada Kaur. For about six or seven 
years, she helped in the conduct of the affairs of Sukerchakia Misal. 

Due to the internal dissensions of the three rulers of Lahore, the 
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law and order situation in the city had been adversely affected. In 
response to an invitation from the prominent citizens of Lahore 
Ranjit Singh decided to occupy Lahore. He started from Rasulnagar 
and reached Batala and discussed the matter of occupation of the 
political capital of the Punjab with Sada Kaur. 76 She accompanied 
him to Lahore, at the head of her army. The combined forces of 
Sukarchakias and Kanaihyas entered Lahore on July 6, 1799. On 
Sada Kaur’s suggestion negotiations were conducted with Chet Singh 
who was in possession of the fort. Chet Singh was offered to be 
treated kindly and permitted to take all his movable property with 
him to his jagir at Vanyeki in the pargana of Ajnala. Chet Singh 
accepted the offer and evacuated the fort on the morning of July 7, 
1799 and Ranjit Singh occupied the fort the same day. 77 

We find that in the early stages of Ranjit Singh’s political career 
Sada Kaur was greatly instrumental in the building up of his power 
and laid the foundation for much of the future greatness of 
Ranjit Singh. 78 

With the passage of time relations between the two became less 
cordial. Not long after marriage Ranjit Singh and Mehtab Kaur got 
estranged from each other. It is said that sometimes the Maharaja 
was too harsh towards his wife Mehtab Kaur. Sada Kaur felt very 
unhappy over it. 79 Therefore, she called her daughter back to Batala 
where she remained most of her time. Sada Kaur made her best 
efforts to remove estrangement between her daughter Mehtab Kaur 
and Ranjit Singh but she succeeded partially. The Maharaja agreed 
to Mehtab Kaur’s staying on at Batala where he occasionally visited 
her. A son named Ishar Singh was born to her in A.D. 1802. 80 He 
was engaged to the daughter of Mehar Singh, son of Jodh Singh 
Nakkai, at the age of a year and a half but shortly thereafter he died. 
Twin sons— Sher Singh and Tara Singh— were born to Mehtab Kaur in 
1807. Both of them remained at Batala and grew under the care of 
their mother and grandmother. 

Ranjit Singh wanted Sher Singh to succeed to Sada Kaur’s posse- 
ssions and thus he desired to unite the two Misals under the leadership 


76. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit ., Daftar II, p 4 1 ; Bute Shah, V, p. 23. 

77. Ibid., pp. 42-43 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Vol. I, p. 266. 

78. Baron Huge 1, Travels in Kashmir and Punjab, p. 274 (London, 1845). 

79. Ahmad Shah Batalia, Appendix, p. 26. 

8q. Bute Shah, IV, p. 52 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, I, p. 282. 
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of the Sukerchakias. But Ranjit Singh’s indifference towards Mehtab 
Kaur was painful to Sada Kaur. Accompanied by her daughter, 
Sada Kaur went to Hardwar and happend to meet Samru Begum there. 
Sada Kaur, and Samru Begum exchanged their clothes and expressed 
solidarity with each other The courtiers of Ranjit Singh told him that 
Sada Kaur, being an ambitious lady, was planning to build her 
political power with the help and cooperation of others including Samru 
Begum. 81 Ranjit Singh got annoyed with her. During these days 
Mehtab Kaur was having a failing health. She died in A.D. 1810. 82 

At the time of Mehtab Kaur’s death Ranjit Singh was at Amritsar 
where the death of the former had taken place. Ranjit Singh did not 
attend the cremation and other condolatory ceremonies. After a lot 
of appeals and persuations Diwan Mohkam Chand was able to take 
the Maharaja to Sada Kaur’s derah, where he performed some of the 
important ceremonies of condolence. 83 

Because of the Maharaja’s lack of necessary attention to Mehtab 
Kaur’s sons, Sher Singh and Tara Singh and due to some other 
unpleasant things Sada Kaur was in the heart of her hearts displeased 
with Ranjit Singh but outwardly she was posing to be on good 
terms with him 84 

In 1811, in consultation with Sada Kaur, Ranjit Singh annexed 
the taaluqa of Hajipur, Sohian and other possessions of Nidhan Singh 
and Bhag Singh, sons of Jai Singh. These younger sons of the 
Kanaihya chief were living there along with their mother, Raj Kaur. 
The Maharaja gave them the taaluqa of Buddha Pir which yielded 
an annual income of ten or twelve thousand rupees Nidhan Singh 
was addicted to excessive drinking of which he died an year later. 85 

After Nidhan Singh’s death Ranjit Singh took over the taaluqa of 
Buddha Pir and, instead, gave seven or eight villages in the taalqua 
of Jandi to Bhag Singh and his mother Raj Kaur. 86 Nidhan Singh 
and Bhag Singh died childless. 87 Because of bad blood and mistrust 


81. Ibid., p. 53 ; Ibid., p. 283. 

82. Ahmad Shah Batalia, p. 26; Bute Shah, IV, p. 53 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, I, p. 283. 

83. Bute Shah, IV, pp. 53-54. 

84. Ibid-, p. 54. 

85. Bute Shah, IV, p. 54 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, I, p 283 ; Cf. Ahmad Shah Batalia, 
Appendix, p. 26. 

86. Bute Shah, IV, p. 54 ; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, I, p. 283. 

87. Ahmad Shah Batalia, Appendix, p. 26. 
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created between Ranjit Singh and Sada Kaur, the latter refused to attend 
the marriage of Prince Kharak Singh in 1812 nor did she allow her 
grandsons, Sher Singh and Tara Singh, to participate in the marriage 
ceremonies. 88 

Ranjit Singh was not happy with Sada Kaur. He was on the look 
out of an opportunity to annex the territories of Sada Kaur. As refer- 
red to earlier Ranjit Singh wanted of Sada Kaur to give a sizeable 
jagir to Sher Singh. But she was not prepared for that. The estrange- 
ment between Ranjit Singh and his mother-in-law escalated. Sada 
Kaur crossed river Satluj 89 and had a dialogue with the British for 
help against her son-in-law. The Maharaja was a shrewd man- He 
wrote a conciliatory and a pleasing letter to Sada Kaur and called 
her back to Lahore. She came and was interned. This had taken place 
in 1821. 90 Sada Kaur made a bid to escape but was made a captive. 
Ranjit Singh annexed the Kanaihya territories. The town of Batala 
was conferred on Prince Sher Singh and other parts of the Misal were 
entrusted to the care of Desa Singh Majithia. 91 

When Desa Singh proceeded to take charge of the Kanaihya 
possessions he took Sada Kaur along with him first to Batala and 
then to Mukerian. The relatives of Sada Kaur strengthened their 
position in the fort of Atalgarh and started fighting with guns against 
the Lahore forces. 92 The territories of the Sardars and Misaldars 
of the Kanaihya Misal were seized. 

On return from Mankera Ranjit Singh called Sada Kaur’s 
zamindars and officials to him. They were honoured with jagirs and 
khillats. Ahmad Shah Batalia, the famous contemporary writer, 
along with many other residents of Batala, was also called to Lahore 
and honoured. 93 Faqir Aziz-ud-Din’s son Shah Din was appointed 
to supervise Prince Sher Singh’s jagir of Batala. 94 

Rani Sada Kaur remained confined in the fort of Lahore for the 
rest of her life till 1832. On her imprisonment in 1821 by the Maha- 
raja, Sada Kaur appealed to the British to grant her asylum in her 


88. Khushwant Singh, Ranjit Singh, p. 136. 

89. Diwan Amar Nath, Zafarnama-i-Ranjit Singh, p. 148. 

90. Ahmad Shah Batalia, p. 26. 

91. Ibid. 

92. Ibid. 

93. Ibid. 

94. Ibid. 
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possession of Wadni in the cis-Satluj area. 96 The British accepted to 
give her protection and drove away the Maharaja’s men from. the fort 
of Wadni. Ranjit Singh fretted and fumed but “prudently avoided a 
collision with the British ” 96 

Captain Wade, the British Superintendent of the Sikh and Hill 
affairs, at Ludhiana, supported Ranjit Singh’s claim that Wadni 
belonged to him and not to Sada Kaur. 97 His argument was that 
Sada Kaur had never been accepted by the British as an independent 
sovereign. She was always introduced by the vakil of Ranjit Singh, 
which clearly meant that she was only dependent of the Maharaja, 
with all her possessions in the trans and cis-Satluj areas. But the 
goverment of India considered the protection of Wadni, in 1807, by 
Sada Kaur, as an indication that she enjoyed sovereign power, and 
was the head of the Kanaihya Misal in her own right and as such 
independent of Lahore suzerainty. Therefore, the grant of Wadni in 
1808 by Ranjit Singh was invalid and she was entitled to claim ; the 
British protection. Thus Ranjit Singh’s claim on the territory was not 
accepted. Her possessions in cis-Satluj areas were declared to have,lapsed 
into the British territories. The matter of Wadni was reopened by Lahore 
Government in 1827 and Ranjit Singh’s claim over that territory was 
admitted by the British 98 on the plea that the Rani’s territories 
could not be considered under British protection as she, in her 
relations with the British, had always acted through the Lahore 
Government. Ranjit Singh appointed Hakim Imam-ud-Din to look 
after the territories of cis-Satluj areas earlier possessed by Rani Sada 
Kaur. 99 On her death in 1832 at Amritsar, where she had been held 
as a close prisoner, her funeral ceremonies were , performed by Prince 
Nau Nihal Singh and Maharaja Ranjit Singh came to Amritsar to 
condole her death. 100 

In the words of Latif, “Thus fell, after having figured prominently 
in Panjab politics for about thirty years, the high-spirited Sada Kaur, 
one of the most remarkable women in the history of the Panjab. 
She had been the mainstay of Ranjit Singh’s power, the ladder. 


95. Amar Nath, p. 149. 

96. G.L. Chopra ,Punjab as a Sovereign State, p. 68 (ed. 1928). 

97. Amar Nath, p. 149. 

98. Ahmad Shah Batalia, Appendix, p. 27. 

99. Ibid. 

100. Muhammad Latif, p. 459 (ed. 1891). 
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whereby that monarch had been enabled to reach the summit of his 
greatness. She was the companion of his toils, and to her energy, 
intrigues and influence he chiefly owed his success in his early exploits. 
She maintained an unbending disposition to the last, and her ruin 
was brought about by the course of events, not less than by the high 
tone she was in the habit of assuming and the independence of charac- 
ter she asserted, both of which the Sikh monarch had become 
incapable of tolerating by the growth of his power. She bore the 
calamity of her confinement with great restlessness and impatience, 
upbraiding and execrating her ungrateful son-in-law, beating her 
breast with vehemence, and renewing her curses and lamentations 
every day.” 101 

All the possessions of Sada Kaur had been taken over by the 
Maharaja in her life time. Hem Singh, the nephew of Sardar Jai 
Singh, had received the grant of the area of Rukhanwala, worth 
forty thousand rupees, from Ranjit Singh after the capture of Kasur, 
and again after the last campaign of Kasur in 1807 he received 
another estate at Khodian worth ten thousand rupees. He died in 
1820. His descendants served the Lahore Durbar and enjoyed jagirs 
given by the Maharaja. 102 A little reference to the other branch of 
the Kanaihya Misal would not be out of place here. 

Jaimal Singh married his only daughter Chand Kaur, a girl 
of ten years of age, to Prince Kharak Singh. The marrige was 
celebrated with the greatest splendour, at Fatehgarh, in the Gurdaspur 
district, on the 6th February, 1812. Besides a large number of noted 
guests it was attended by the chiefs of Kaythal, Nabha and Jind and by 
Colonel Ochterlony, Agent of the Governor-General. Jaimal Singh 
made very lavish arrangements for the reception and entertainment 
of the marriage party and very rich presents were given to the 
Maharaja and other guests. 103 

In February 1821 Chand Kaur gave birth to Nau Nihal Singh. 
Jaimal Singh died in 1812, leaving no son. Ranjit Singh decided to 
seize his wealth supposed to be stored up in the fort of Fatehgarh. 
Ranjit Singh sent one Ram Singh on a pretended mission of condol- 
ence to the widow of Jaimal Singh. As soon as he was admitted into 


101. Ibid., p. 424. 

102. Lepel Griffin, Punjab Chiefs, p. 320. 

103. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit., II, pp. 123-25. 
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the fort he took possession of the fort in the name of Ranjit Singh. 
He obtained from the fort nine lakh rupees in the form of ashrafis 
and silver and about four lakh rupees worth ornaments. The 
Maharaja allowed the revenue of the dirtrict of Fatehgarh as subsistence 
allowance to the widow of Jaimal Singh and all their remaining 
territortes were conferred on Kharak Singh. 104 

Three months after the death of Jaimal Singh his widow gave 
birth to a son named Chanda Singh who held the estate until the 
accession of Sher Singh who resumed much of it. Jagirs of the 
value of 60,000 rupees were left to Chanda Singh, 45,000 rupees of 
which were again wirhdrawn after the murder of Rani Chand Kaur. 
Later, Hira Singh, son of Raja Dhian Singh, confiscated the whole 
of the remaining estates of Chanda Singh, the reason given being 
that he had illuminated his house on hearing the death of Dhian 
Singh. Later, Jawahar Singh restored to him a family jagir worth 
3060 rupees. Chanda Singh died in 1861, leaving two sons. 108 


104. Bute Shah, IV, p. 54 ; Cf. Lepel Griffin, op. cii., p. 392- 

105. Lepel Griffin, op. cit., pp. 337-38. 
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Some Reflections on the Socio-Economic Conditions 
of the Upper Doab in Nineteenth Century : 

A Contemporary Account 

Dr Madanjit Kaur* 


I 

Before we proceed to analyse the observations of Williams 1 about 
the socio-economic conditions in the Upper Doab and its 
neighbouring tracts it would be necessary to give a short sketch 
of the land and the people of the region. The tract comprised, 
roughly the territories around the four important towns of Saharanpur, 
Muzaflfarnagar, Meerut and Bulandshahar. Among other towns though 
of lesser political importance which covered this region were Deoband, 
Roorkee, Nakur, Haridwar and Kairana. 

This fertile tract between the two sacred rivers — Jamuna and Ganga, 
till the beginning of the eighteenth century enjoyed economic prosperity 
and dense population. Generally prosperous the people largely 
followed the profession of agriculture, supported by occupations 
connected with land. A substantial portion of the population of this 
region consisted of the tribal elements of the local Jats, Goojars and 
Ranghars. The Hindus formed the bulk of the population. The Muslims 
were the next. Majority of the Mohammadan families were descen- 
dants of military colonists while a considerable number of their 
settlements belonged to religious propagandists. Among the latter, 

‘Professor and Head, Qeptt. of Guru Nanak Studies, Guru Nanak Dev 
University, Amritsar. 

1. Williams, GRC, ‘The Sikhs in Upper Doab,’ first published in 1875, Calcutta 
Review and The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. II, part II, 1968, is not totally free 
from omission of facts and errors of judgement. The details provided in his 
work may be varified and supplemented from other sources such as Fort William 
India House Correspondence (Vols. VII, VIII, IX and X) ; Browne’s India Tract 
and Browne's Correspondence ; Early European Accounts of the Sikhs (Ed. Ganda 
Singh) ; Tahmasnama (Tr. by P. Setu Madhava Rao) ; Francklin’s Shah Aulum 
and Military Memories of George Thomas; Forster’s Journey ; Richard Temple’s 
James Thomson, etc., Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by its own 
Historians (Vol. VIII) ; Imperial Gazetteers of India, Rattan Singh Bhangu, 
Prachin Panth Prakash and native regional records like Bhatt Fahis and Panda 
Vahis. 
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the peerzadahs of Umbehtah and Behut, Shaikhs of Nanauta 
(all in Saharanpur Distt.) and Barha Saiyyads (Muzaffarnagar Disst.) 
“were noteworthy in the sense that they were subjects of invetrate hatr- 
ed to the Sikh Sardars and consequently the first to bear the burnt of 
their attacks.” 2 * The manifestation of religious bias and prejudices 
were often joined with tribal syndrome in social behaviour when 
Ranghars andGoojars would follow the Sikh encroachments and indul- 
ged in plundering the inhabitants without compunction. The climate for 
most part of the year was congenial and healthy. The fury of annual 
flood caused by the rains presented extreme difficulty, for all the 
country and the roads were covered with water upto a horse’s chest 
rendering the Hindan and Kali streams scarcely passable. 4 The means 
of communications, though underdeveloped, were better than those in 
many other parts of Northern India. The riches of the country and 
the generally submissive temperament of its people offered to the 
outsider adventurers a good attraction for spoliation. 

A salient feature of the social life of this region was that even 
during the period of political chaos and uncertainty, its dominant 
economic pursuit, that of agriculture, was sustained by the village 
community. 5 Under rapid political change dynasty after dynasty tumbled 
down, ruling chiefs were overthrown one after another, the Afghans, 
Mughals, Marathas, Sikhs and English were all masters in turn but the 
village communities as usual remained intact. 

After the death of Emperor Aurangzeb this region like the rest of 
Upper India suffered from constant inroads of the warlike tribes and 
domestic funds of its local chiefs. In 1716 the Upper Doab passed into 
the hands of the Saiyyad brothers of Barha. On their fall in 1721 
their possessions were conferred upon various favourites in turn until 
1754 when they were granted to Najib Khan by Ahmad Shah Durrani 
as a reward of his services at the battle of Kotila. Before his death 
(1770), the Rohilla chief extended his dominions to the north of the 
Shiwalik on one side and as far as Meerut on the other. However, 
he could neither consolidate his power nor properly reap the harvest 
of his labour as the peace of his territory was constantly disturbed 
by the Marathas and the Sikhs. Najib-ud-Daulah died as a frustrated 

2. Williams, op. cit., p. 280. 3. Ibid., also p. 285. 

4. Muhammad Jafar Shamlu, Tarikh-i-Manzil-ul-Futuh, 1761 A.D., in Elliot and 

Dowson, History of India as told by its own Historians, Vol. VIII, p. 147. 

5. Richard Temple, Sir, James Thomson, London, 1893, pp. 83-84. 
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man. In the time of his son and successor Zabita Khan, this tract, 
for a short period (due to his rebellion) was reverted to the belhi 
Government but was soon restored to him (in May 1779) on submis- 
sion and promise of loyalty. Thereafter for the rest of his life ^abita 
Khan was continuously engaged for repelling the Sikhs, whh had 
occupied a major portion of his territory. During the next Jchief, 
Ghulam Qadir, this tract enjoyed comparative tranquility. Qn his 
death it fell into the hands of the Marathas. Their hold proved very 
precarious owing to the perpetual raids of the Sikhs. Inspite of the 
multiple efforts of the Marathas and temporary success achieved by 
George Thomas in keeping the Sikhs at bay the country renjained 
practically in the hands of the latter. After the fall of Aligarh and 
capture of Delhi (1803) a British force was sent<to reduce Sakaranpur. 
The Sikhs were defeated in the battle of Charson (Nov. 24, 1804) 
but they continued their raids for some years. 6 At last British 
authority was gradually established in this region and thenceforth, 
peace and order was restored. 

It is necessary to say a few words about the purpose of Sikh 
expeditions in this region. The Sikhs were attracted to this tfact of 
land due to a number of reasons. They had the ambition to display 
/ power beyond their homeland and assert their superiority of Strength 

and station. 7 They were expert riders and best shooters of their 
time. They were capable of sustaining the hardest fare. 8 The Sikh 
activities in the Upper Doab were further motivated by their need of 
economic resources. Although, they were masters of the most rich and 
fertile land, their revenues were much diminished due to long Jperiods 
of confusion and disorder in the Punjab. The Sikh chiefs were keen to 
explore fresh avenues of financial resources without over taxing their own 
people. Besides, the Sikh operations in the tract were to a great extent 
motivated by their urge to hit the power of the Rohillas andj thereby 
f serve their Jat allies. But it would be no ground to exonerate them 

from the blame of uprooting the social and economic life of this 
region and leaving a distress from which the people could not [discover 

6. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXI, p. 371. | 

7. See last three chapters of Rattan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash (1862); 

also G.R.C. Williams, Sikhs in the Upper Doab in the Panjab Past and Present, 
Vol. II, Part II, October 1968, p. 281. J 

8. Forster George, Journey from Bengal to England, London, 1978, Vol. I, pp. 
227-29. 
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for a generation. It is, however, a different thing that in that age every 
power did the same thing and the period was marked by an utter 
disregard of national interests by our rulers of the Marathas 
are well known. The Rohillas were also guilty of plunder and 
atrocities. Even the English, who were the first to condemn the Sikhs 
for their raids, swallowed sanctimoniously their own misdeeds at the 
battle of Miranpur Katra, or their part in the treatment with the 
Begams of Avadh. By their regular expeditions in the Upper Doab the 
Sikhs contributed to the dissolution of the Mughal control, they 
destroyed the power of Rohillas and kept in check the ambitions 
of the Marathas and thereby indirectly paved the establishment of 
British rule in this tract. 

II 

Williams seems to be a keen observer of the psyche of the people. 
He obsrves that the inhabitants had the vivid notion of the past. 
He informs : 

...the village elder is always willing to entertain one with 
anecdotes of the stirring days when the hand that guided the 
plough was equally familiar with the handle of the talwar and the 
shaft of the spear. 8 

The author happens to have met with the old ‘patriarchs,’ who 
remembered George Thomas— populary called Jehaz Sahib, ‘the 
skipper.’ It is also evident from Williams’ account that George Thomas 
was the only man, except Perron, whom the Sikh Sak Log feared under 
the Maratha Government. The events related to British intervention in 
the Upper Doab (Lord Lake’s campaign of 1803) were much fresh in 
the memory of many. The general conclusion inferred from the above 
description is that the people of the region showed their concern with 
their past history. But their sense of history was limited only to 
recalling of the past memories as transmitted to them from their 
forefathers in the form of oral tradition. Moreover, it is also inferred 
that the people of time enjoyed longevity. 10 

Williams is conscious of the social structure of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Indian society and points to the ‘races ranking’ among the Indian 
peasantry as a basic concept of social stratification. 11 He is fully aware 
of the change in the contemporary social set up and found political 


9. Ibid., p. 280. 10. Ibid. 11. Ibid. 
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factor promoting the social change in context to the political attitude 
of the people. In his opinion, the inhabitants of the area who were 
either in chronic state of rebellion or engaged in coping with the 
intruders from beyond the Jamuna (viz., the Sikh Sardars ) showed 
signs of maturity and growth regarding the understanding of their 
environment. He observes : 

‘They, therefore, took a direct interest in politics— a thing no 
longer possible — and handed down their experiences from father 
to son with wonderful fidelity to the truth. 12 

About structural units for social analysis Williams refers to three 
leading cast classes of the Rajpoots, Gujars and the Jats and found 
them men of fair intelligence but having no understanding of the nature 
of history evidence. 13 But the Muslims showed a better sense of 
history and awareness of the significance of the documentary proof. 
However, Williams was not totally satisfied with the historical sources 
as preserved by the people. He found the folk-lore and oral traditions 
less accurate with regard to the isolated facts although providing a 
vivid notion of the past. 14 

The advent of the British and the ensuring struggle for power 
between the British, Marathas and Sikhs over the region had its impact 
on society. The opening of the nineteenth century brought Daulat Rao 
Scindhia face to face with the British, the defeat of Sikh contingent 
under the command of Louis Bourquin (Perron’s successor) near Delhi 
on 11 September, 1803, put Lord Lake in possession of the northern 
districts. A few days later, Colonel Burn occupied the town of 
Saharanpur. His advent was duly hearalded by the local inhabitants. 
However, the unsettled condition of the extensive tract seemed to 
render British tenure on the countryside more precarious on account 
of the political attitude of the inhabitants and that of the Sikh intruders. 
Whereas the daring section of society scarcely took the trouble to 


12. Ibid. 

13. <- He seldom fails to substantiate his story by pointing to localities where 
half-filled moats or ruined forts mark the scheme of many hard fight, bearing 
silent testimony to the truth of his tale ; he will often fix the date of an event 
by indicating another bearing sequence to it, and not unfrequently will he 
refer his audience to documentary proof buried amid the litter of the 
dufter” — Ibid. 

14. Ibid., p. 219. 
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disguise tbeir disaffection, the hostile Sikh neighbourhood continuously 
threatened to pass the barrier of the Jamuna at the Western border at 
any moment. Consequently, the British and their Rohilla allies bad to 
watch the fords and many a times had to enter into open clashes. 
After a prolonged fight the Sikhs were pushed back by James Skinner 
in February 1804. 16 

The Sikh leaders, Slier Singh, Dulcha Singh, Gurdit Singh, Bhai Lai 
Singh, Bhag Singh, Bhanga Singh and some other minor Sikh chieftains, 
tendered their submission and the British issued a proclamation on 7th 
March, 1804, making cow-killing penal. 18 This political negotiation 
contains a clear evidence of the fact that the British were fully aware of 
the religious customs of the inhabitants and in order to legitimize their 
sovereignty, they adopted the theory of the kingship of trusteeship in 
order to win over the sympathy and loyalty of the subjects as well as 
ensure social stability in the areas under their control. 17 However, 
the behaviour of the people show flexibility and fluctuating tendency, 
we find that, when on account of Holkar’s activities Col. Burn and his 
battalion had to move to Delhi (September 1804) the baggage left 
behind was taken away by the disaffected peasantry who were rising in 
rear. And a hostile population rose in Colonel Burn’s tract as he 
retired towards Delhi. 18 

In the absence of the British protectorate the whole tract of 
Saharanpur and Deobund fell a prey to the extractions of the Marathas 
and the Sikhs. Williams records : 

The turbulent population of the neighbourhood, having noth- 
ing to lose and everything to gain by anarchy, had always hailed 
the approach of the Sikhs with delight from the earliest times. They 
had distinguished themselves during Bunda’s celebrated irruption 
almost as much as the ‘Nankpurust’ Goojurs, and still lived by 
plunder. Again, in the event of a defeat, retreat would not be 
difficult, for paths little known to the English commanders led to 
the Jumna, which was not far distant; if victorious, the enemy. 


15. Ibid., p. 308. 16. Ibid. 

17. Cf. the nature of Government under Maharaja Ranjit Singh, see author’s 
“Some Side-lights on the Personality Traits and the Internal Government of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh through Pandit Debi Parsad’s Tarikh-i-Gulshan-i-Panjab, 
a near contemporary Urdu Source" in The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. XV-I, 
April 1981, p. 115. 18. Ibid., p. 309. 
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being within easy reach of some of the most flourishing towns 
in the province, might withdraw to the Punjab laden with plunder, 
long before succour cold arrive. 19 

However, this sense of insecurity did not last long and by 1805 the 
British made them successfully sweep upon the Sikhs, who were floating 
about in the neighbourhood of Muzaffarnagar and the adjoining 
area. 30 

It is interesting to note that organised and planned communal 
riots (hidden motive personal, economic and political) were not 
unknown to (be contemporary Indian society. Williams account has 
a reference to such an example which took place at Kandlah in 
January 1805. 31 The episode has clear reflection on the social relation- 
ship between various religious groups and clash of personal ambitions 
and class conflict. Colonel Burn was put on special duty to punish 
the culprits of the disturbance that has taken place at Kandlah. 23 
This was the period of the declining state of the Later Mughals. 
Perhaps atmosphere of Hindu-Muslim distrust and animus complicated 
by all manners of ethnic religious and politico-economic factors, 
had somehow prepared the soil for the conflict. The Hindu-Muslim 


19. Ibid., p. 314 . 20. Ibid. 

21. “The Jats and Goojurs had risen at the instigation of Jaswant Rao Holker, 
and massacred several of the Canoongo Buneeas, a family abominable to them 
because it enjoyed the two fold advantage of holding what were then considered 
lucrative appointments under Government and of also possessing other facilities 
for amassing money, which the procedure of the evil courts has since enabled 
them to accumulate with still greater ease. The Sideekee Sheikhs, the 
impoverished descendants of Sheikh Imam Huj of Sumana, an influential man 
in his day, share the credit of having contrived the conspiracy with the 
Raezadah Buneeas, speculators less prosperous than the Canoongos. One 
Azeem, a Mahommedan Goojur, supposed at first to have been the ringleader 
of the insurgents, gave his name to the emeule. which is styled the Azeemgirdee. 
Subsequent enquiries shifted the chief blame from his shoulders to those of 
Longeer GossaiD, Mohunt of Gurh Gosain, a fort north of Rampore Kheree, 
near Kandlah. before which Colonel Burn appeared on the 22nd, and after 
storming it, hung the Mobunt on the spot. Two of his Jat associates, Raj Kurn 
of Lisrah and Dhun Singh of Hurmustpore, fondly imagined that they would 
get off scot-free by presenting themselves in Mr. Guthries kutcherry with an air 
of injured innocence. Their cunning availed them not, for they were instantly 
seized and likewise executed, under a military sentence close to the scene of their 
exploits— Ibid., p. 320. 22. Ibid. 
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differences, such as they were seen at the level of thought and belief 
and such "as they were created by vested interests between two 
collateral communities were, however, never felt as differences that 
could upset a symbolic and spiritual relationship between various 
communities in pluralistic India. To be sure these riots had altogether 
different dimensions such as those ugly aspects of our present body 
politic has come to be known. 

The political condition had direct bearing on the economy of 
the region. Williams provides statistics of about six months preceding 
the treaty of Karnal (June 1806) which gives a devastating picture 
of the situaton : 

The villages lying in the path of the invaders, whose numbers 
varied from 4,000 to 6,000 were everywhere burned, standing crops 
were maliciously destroyed to the value of about Rs. 50,000 and 
the damage done to the cultivation, exclusive of the pergunnahs 
under the management of the Delhi Resident, represented a positive 
loss to Government of nearly Rs. 90,000 revenue. To this should 
be added an item much less easy to bear, an equivalent on 
account of the losses of the unfortunate zamindars and cultivators, 
upon whom the scourge operated in the same manner as a famine 
arising from natural causes. The cattle lifted from the villages 
bordering on the Jumna amounted, it was calculated, to at least 
50,000. We must also take into consideration the damages un- 
avoidably done by the passage to and fro of our own troops, and 
an immense amount of misery that cannot be reduced to statistics. 
The natural result was that many people once ready enough to gain 
an honest livelihood, were driven by dire necessity to commit 
depredations on their more prosperous neighbours, and a spirit 
of turbulance, not yet extinct in Saharanpur, and some parts 
of Meerut may be easily traced to cause now seventy years old. 23 

The above extract stands a testimony to the negative aspects of 
the political situation, its economic impact and the prevailing trends 
in social change in the area under study. However, the gloomy 
picture can not be generalised as a static and permanent feature of 
the economy of the region. A redeeming feature of the Sikh adminis- 
tration as recorded by Williams stands testimony to the fact that 
Sikh Sardars were interested in the welfare of their subject people as 


23. Ibid., p.327. 
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we see in the improvement of the trade and commerce of the area. 
Peace and protection in territories under their control provided 
atmosphere for commercial transaction. The situation encouraged 
immigration of the mercantile settlers in their territories. The reference 
is about Rai Singh of Jagadhari. Williams records : 

‘He must, however, be placed in a higher rank than many 
a more successful freebooter. He not only well knew how to 
handle an army but also how to provide for the welfare of his 
more peaceful retainers, however, little regard he may have had 
for that of people owing alligiance to others. The flourishing town 
ofJugadree, whither he attracted the whole trade of Nujeebabad, 
Saharanpur and Meerut, for the time being in a state of 
hopeless ruin, is to this day a standing monument of the exce- 
llence of his administration. The earlier mercantile settlers there 
found themselves almost safe from foreign aggression, and dis- 
covered to their astonishment, that their patron abstained, as 
much as he could be possibly expected, from oppressing them 
himself. Their good fortune encouraged immigration, so that the 
place soon became the centre of a trade, respectable, when 
contrasted with the stagnation of commercial enterprise prevailing 
in the districts around. Rao Singh thus had resources quite 
independent of his admirable system of requisitions, and such 
was his influence at one period with the Maharatta Government 
that the Booreea and Jugadree family would have supplanted 
those of Landhowra hand Bysoomba in the Saharanpore and 
Meerut districts, had it not been necessary to play off the 
Goojurs against the Sikhs. 24 

The sphere of Sikh influence in the region was narrowed down by 
the Treaty of Karnal, concluded between the English and the Malwa 
chiefs in June 1805. It reduced the position of the cis-Satluj 
chiefs to that of humble vassals of English. However, the fear of the 
Sikh invasion continued to cause uneasiness and alarm to the British 
Government and the people of this region for quite a long time. The 
English Magistrate at Saharanpur took effective measures to restore 
peace and order in the area. As a security measure the British also 
strengthened the border police to prevent future inroads. Williams’ 
account also contain reflections on popular religious practice of 


24.' Ibid., p. 328. 
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paying visit to holy places being observed by the Sikhs also. According 
to the testimony of Williams a large number of Sikhs visited Haridwar 
on the occasion of the Kumbh Mela of 1796. Here they were involved 
in a serious trouble with the Gossain priests on behalf of the Udasis. 
Both these sects clashed on the issue of the first in the solemn 
procession of the bathing ghat on the occasion of the Kumbh Mela. The 
Sikhs led by Raja Sahib Singh of Patiala and Rai Singh of Jagadhari 
and his nephew Sher Singh joined the Udasis in the armed conflict. 25 
The event is marked by a bloody episode that followed. The situation 
was, however, saved by Murray and Hardwicke, the English Officers in 
the service of Asaf-ud-Daulah, who were encamped at Unjinee ghat 
near Bijnor. 26 The Haridwar episode caused serious alarm to the 
Marathas who sent George Thomas against the Sikhs. The interaction 
of religion and politics also became a cause of concern to the English, 
when in November 1808 Maharaja Ranjit Singh along with his five 
thousand soldiers proposed to visit Haridwar on the occasion of 
Kumbh . sr The British authorities apprehended serious trouble from the 
Gossains of this area, as repercussion of the episode of 1796, “who 
may clash now with the Sikhs coming from the Punjab.... Mr. Martin, 
the Magistrate of Sharanpur, and Mr. Seton, the Resident of Delhi, 
took precautionary measures. 28 Orders were issued to disarm the 
pilgrims at Jagadhari or Saharanpur before proceedings to Haridwar 
which was not quite effective because it was impossible to convince 
the Sikhs to part with their arms which had great symbolic im- 
portance for them. The Kumbh, however, passed off peacefully, the 
success of the arrangements though costly, evoked in the people a 
confidence in British administration. 29 
Conclusions 

A few reflections on the socio-economic conditions of the Upper 
Doab in the nineteenth century as derived from G.R.C. Williams 
account provide useful information on the prosperity and misery of 
the contemporary society and widens our understanding of the complex 
picture of Indian culture and socio-economic history. It also bears 
a testimony to the trait's of tribal syndrome existing in the social 
behaviour of the communities inhabiting the area and the process of 
socio-economic development of communal tension in the contemporary 
Indian society. 

25. Ibid., p. 302. 26. Ibid., p. 305. 27. Ibid., p. 330. 28. Ibid., p. 331. 

29. Ibid., p. 332. 
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It also conveys an adequate idea of the nature of relationship 
subsisting between the Sikh Sardars and the inhabitants of the Upper 
Doab during the decline and fall of the Mughal Empire. At the same 
time the study also raises new issues with regard to the interaction 
of religion and politics in Indian society, hitherto ignored by the 
Indian historians. 

We find that Williams account contains significant reading into 
observances of popular religious practices ; attitude of one religious 
group to another ; sectarian pluralism and sectarian segmantation 
within the Hindu society ; and relationship between religion and 
politics. All these factors are discernible from the description of the 
episodes associated with the Kumbh Mela at Haridwar of the years 
1796 and 1808. The inescapable inference derived from the enteries 
of the Haridwar Kumbh Mela in Williams’ account is the evidence, 
that, the Sikhs of the nineteenth century had maintained their social 
character in current state of Indian society. They used to pay visit 
to Hindu Tiraths which were centres of culture and active means of 
coordination between the various communities. 30 Inspite of the fact 
that Sikhism has been an intensely organised regimental religious 
society, the Sikh observance of religious beliefs in close relation to 
the customary tradition of beliefs has a clear bearing on the view, 
that, with in Indian History there always have been variants in the 
prevailing religious practices. It also affirms the existence of communal 
harmony of the time and the concept of social values. Native regional 
records in the from of Bhatt Vahis and Panda Vahis give useful 
information to substantiate the thesis of the fusion of Hindus custo- 
mary religious traditions permeating with in the framework of Sikhism 
which were primarily responsible for the emergence of Hindu Sikh 
synthesis of the Punjab culture in the late medieval period. If this 
experience in the Punjab is suggestive of similar situation in other 
parts of India, then we may look forward for compelling religious 
traditions with in Indian cultural history interweaving and interacting 
with one another. 


30. It is evident from the early Sikh literature that there were no definite and clear 
cut directives for Sikh social customs. The traditional Hindu social customs and 
ceremonies were generally followed by the Sikhs in their day to day life. It was 
only in the late nineteenth century that the Sikh society underwent a radical 
change in the wake of quest of a distinct communal identity under the leader- 
ship of the Singh Sablia Movement. 



The Punjab Famine of 1868-70 : A Study in Some 
Aspects of its Origin, Socio-Economic Impact, and 
Policy of the British Government 
Navtej Singh* 


The study focuses on the Punjab Famine of 1868-70 in analysing 
the causes of its origin, the impact it had left on the society of the 
Punjab, and the principles on which the British Government took 
measures of relief to mitigate the calamity. Although the main 
emphasis is on ihe British Punjab, but Native States have also been 
taken into consideration in brief wherever records were available 
for them. 

After about eight years to the famine of 1860-61 the Punjab was 
again in the grip of a terrible calamity which almost turned into 
famine. 1 The famine which was popularly known as ‘the Pachisa’ 2 was 
severely felt at Rohtak, Hissar, Sirsa and Karnal districts. The 
districts of Gurgaon and Delhi which bore the severest brunt in the 
famine of 1860-61, were now slighty affected. 3 However, the rise 
in prices of foodgrains due to low-stocks and high drain of grain to 
other famine-affected states extended the distress to many areas 
which included the districts of Ambala, Amritsar, Ferozepur, Gujrat, 
Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Kangra, Lahore, Ludhiana, Sialkot and 
Multan where scarcity of high or low magnitude was felt among the 
poor classes. 4 In all the remaining districts of the British Punjab 
there was distress owing to the exceptionally high prices of food- 


*Panjab University, Chandigarh. 

1. Extract from the Report of Lepel Griffin, C.S., Honorary Secretary Central 
Relief Committee on the Punjab Famine of 1869-70, dated 28th July, 1870 ; vide 
Punjab Report in Reply to the Inquiries issued by the Famine Committee of 
1878-79, Vol. I, p. 24. 

2. Being occurred in Sambat 1925, Rohtak District Gazetteer, 1883-84, p. 33. 

3. Report of the Indian Famine Commission, 1880 (hereinafter as F.C. 1880), Vol. Ill, 
p. 97. 

4. Report on the Famine of 1869-70, paras 37-90, pp. 364-397, vide Proceedings of 
the Government of India (hereafter used as G. O. I., Progs ), Home (Public), 
January 1871. 
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grains. 6 In all the famine affected an area of 19,400 square miles with 
population 5, 600, 000. 6 Besides the British Punjab, some of the Native 
States such as Patiala and Jind were also severely affected by this 
famine. 7 

Many factors were responsible for the origin of this famine and 
these were (i) depletion of granaries of province after the famine of 
1860-61, (ii) bad seasons that followed after the famine also accounted 
for the low stocks of foodgrains in the province. 8 Consequently 
prices remained high and went on rising since 1862-63,® (iii) High 
drain of food-supplies to the famine stricken Rajputana and North- 
Western provinces, where the food-stocks were already low, raised 
prices in the exporting areas to the famine level. 10 (iv) The rainfall 
remaining fluctuating and very deficient since 1861-62 stopped in 
1868 resulting in the failure of the havest of 1868. 11 All these 
factors in combine resulted into a severe famine. The calamity was 
further aggravated due to a large number of immigrants from severely 
famine-affected Rajputana into several districts of the Punjab. 12 While 
locusts appeared in the later stage into many districts of the Punjab 
and consumed the growing crops. 13 

The harvest of 1867 was hardly an average one, and the stock 
of grain in the province at the commencement of 1868 was unusually 


5. Ibid., p. 396. 

6. F C. Report, 1880, Part I, para 7| , p. 24. 

7. Patiala State Gazetteer (n. d.), p. 137 ; Phulkian State Gazetteer, Vol. !7-A r 
undated, p. 297. 

8. Extract from the report of Lepel Griffin, op. cit., p. 24. 

9. The average price of wheat since 1863-64 was : 

1863- 64 : 32£ secrs/rupee 1866-67 : 2\i seers/rupee 

1864- 65 : 26| seers/rupee 1867-68: 19i seers/rupee 

1865- 66 : 19J seers/rupee 1868-69 ■' Hi seers/rupee. 

vide Punjab Report in reply to the Inquiries issued by the Famine Commission of 
1878-79, part I, pp. 43-44. For the course of prices of different foodgrains. 
See Table I at page 156 

10. F.C. Report 1880, Part III, pp. 97-98 ; Bhatia, B.M., Famines in India 1860-1945, 
p. 81 (New Delhi, 1963). 

Jl,. G.O.l. Progs., Home (Public), dated 14th January, 1881, No. 55. For rainfall 
fluctuations see Table It at page 157. 

12. Memorandum on the Famine in the Punjab during 1868-69, Punjab Administration 
Report l hereafter used as P.A-R ) 1868-69, para 1, p. 2 ; F. C. Report, 1880, 
Part III, pp. 97-98. 

13. Report on the Famine of 1869-70, para 1, p. 353. 
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low. During the early months of 1868 sufficient rain fell, but the 
summer was exceedingly hot. While during July and August only a 
few showers fell which proved of no material benefit to the growing 
crops. The grass was burnt off and the cattle began to die in great 
numbers. Their usual fodder charri owing to the drought became hard 
and indigestible and produces a severe infiamation of the bowels 
occasioning in some districts a great mortality. In the districts south 
of the Satluj the wells and tanks dried up, people deserted their 
villages and flocked in northward deriving their cattle to the banks 
of the Punjab rivers, where they hoped to obtain sufficient grass to 
preserve their lives. 14 

On 14th September 1868 the Punjab Government addressed all 
Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners calling their special 
attention to the distress, more or less severe, which might be expected 
to prevail if the drought from which most districts were then suffering 
should continue. It was directed by the Punjab Government that all 
districts officers should watch closely the progress of events, themise 
of prices and increase of destitution. 16 t 

The drought in the Punjab still continued and the reports from the 
direction of Sirsa and Hissar became extremely grave. By the commen- 
cement of October 1868 the . kharif crop bad entirely failed and the 
grass had withered away ; while the tanks dried up, wells become 
brackish and unserviceable, so that the inhabitants had no choice but 
to abandon their villages and seek food and posture elsewhere. 
While the number of immigrants from Rajputana, where the aspect 
of affairs were more gloomy, added greatly to the distress. 16 

In Hissar Division the Punjab Government was compelled to 
give direct assistance as early as October 1868 and ordered only 
necessary outlay for relief works to be incurred without formal 
sanction. 17 On 5th October 1868 by direction of the Government of 
Punjab, the Financial Commissioner circulated to all District Officers 
and Commissioners of the Divisions, copies of the Resolution of the 
Government of India, No. 3847, dated 22nd September 1868, laying 
down rules for the adoption of measures advisable in case of famine, 
with a letter from the Secretary to the Punjab Government, directing 


14. Report on the Famine of 1869-10, para 2, p. 353. 

15. Ibid. 

1 6. Ibid., para 3, p. 353. 

\1. Ibid., para 4. 
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the Financial Commissioner to supply frequent periodical reports of 
rainfall, the state of crops and price of grain. While the Inspector- 
General of Police was directed to furnish any information of import- 
ance received through his department. Special Relief Committees 
were ordered to be formed, wherever necessary anil rules for the 
conduct and superintendence of special works laid dbwn. 18 On 21st 
October 1868 the Government sanctioned the suspension of the land 
revenue demand wherever the Commissioners might feel [necessary. 19 

At the close of 1868 it appeared that th e rabi harvest would be 
very deficient, and in many parts of the province would fail altogether 
as the kharif harvest had done. The Government accordingly informed 
Commissioners of Divisions by a circular dated the 2nd| January 1869 
that the measures which had already been sanctioned fpr the employ- 
ment of able-bodied person on special works would [ be insufficient 
to meet the case cf those whose age or infirmities unfitted them for 
labour, and that the time had arrived when the piiblic should be 
invited to supplement by their contributions the effoks of Govern- 
ment to prevent mortality and relieve distress. LoCe|l Committees, 
wherever they were net formed already, were directed tej be organized 
without delay. 20 In January 1869, a Central Relief Committee was 
formed at Lahore, with Robert Egerton, Esquire, [the Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab as its President. 21 

During the last quarter of 1868 the prices of ftjodgrains were 
exceedingly high. The average of wheat was about 10 se^rs a rupee but 
in Sirsa it was as low as 8 seers a rupee and in Hissar ahd Hoshiarpur 
about 9 seers a rupee, nor were the inferior grains generally used were 
cheap enough. 22 [ 

During the last few days of January 1869 and the first ten days 
of February rain fell in considerable quantities in the [Punjab. In the 
Jullundur Doab and the northern districts of the Bari and Rachna 
Doabs, it was heavy, while south of the Satluj, though ldss in amount, 
helped to spring up the grass. The situation improved throughout 
February and March, so that on 22nd March, the central committee 

18. Report on the Famine of 1869-70, para 4, p. 353. 

19. Ibid., para 5. 

20. Ibid., para 6. 

21 . Report on the Famine of 1869-70, para 7. 

22. Ibid., p. 9. 
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considered it unnecessary to continue the collection of private 
subscriptions towards general fund. 23 

Considerable rain in March improved the condition in north of 
Satluj the state of Hissar, Rohtak, Sirsa and Karnal grew worse and 
the number of immigrants from foreign territory constantly increased. 24 
In June 1869 rain fell in the districts north of the Satluj, but the 
south where it was most urgently wanted, there was little or none. 
Food rapidly rose to prices which were beyond the reach of the poor. 
The grass again withered away and fodder became scarce. Locusts 
made their appearance in great numbers, and an unusual amount of 
sickness, caused by insufficient and bad food, added to the districts. 
During the month of June the people in the Hissar division lived on 
the fruit of Jungle berries. Hundreds of families of Bikaner immigrants 
including children of all ages lived on the ber fruit available in the 
waste lands in the neighbourhood of the Hissar town. Many of these 
wretches died of starvation and during later weeks of June, there was 
a large addition of immigrants, fresh arrivals came from Delhi and 
elsewhere in search of employment. All the large cities of the 
Punjab were now crowded with immigrants from foreign territory', 
for whom it became necessary to organize special relief arrangements.^ 

During July rain fell in many districts, reviving the standing crops, 
and rendering the soil fit for the autumn sowings. The weather was 
excessively hot and the fierce winds like the blast from a furnace 
dried up the moisture too soon. The condition of Punjab became criti- 
cal. About the middle of August it became certain that unless rain fell 
speedily a famine more terrible than any known in the Punjab since 
the evil year of 1783 must result. The stock of grain in the Punjab 
was now almost exhausted. Encouraged by the heavy rains, early 
in the year, the people had sown a greater breadth of land than in any 
year since annexation. This diminished greatly the stock of food and 
wheat remained was rising day by day which meant starvation to 
many and went to all save the rich. The people had, too, begun to 
loose heart and fancied that a curse had come upon the land. Year 
after year they had reaped scanty harvests and now at last when the 
promise was so good, and they had mortgaged houses and fields to 


23. Ibid., para 10. 

24. Ibid. , para 12. 

25. Report on the Famine of 1869-70, para 13, p. 353. 
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buy seed to sow every available acre of land, the heavens were shut up 
and they saw the crops then a sickly yellow, while the cattle died, 
and there was nothing but death or ruin before them. 26 Even had 
there been insufficient grain in the country, the people, specially the 
artisan class, had no money to buy it. The high prices so long conti- 
nued had -exhausted their savings ; their houses and ornaments were 
pledged. Their scanty furniture sold, and the moneylenders would 
advance nothing more. The people were, moreover, unable to bear 
famine, and a terrible sickness was doubling the list of mortality. The 
prices in some of the richest districts of the province were far higher 
than they had been in the poorest districts during the previous of 
famine of 1860-61. While the grain dealers were creating an immense 
amount of ill-feeling by storing up the grain, by mixing inferior grain 
with the wheat, and by raising the prices quickly and continuously. 
The cry against bania rose louder and louder. 27 Every night the people 
came out of the towns and villages, and with drums and processions 
to every shrine prayed for rain. 28 

Towards the end of August the wished for rain come, but it was 
very partial and too scanty. On 1st September, 1869, the central 
committee again appeared to the public for assistance. But on 4th or 
5th September a heavy fall of rain literally saved the Punjab. It was 
general over the whole province from Jumuna to Indus and was 
plentiful in the these cis-Satluj districts which needed it most. 29 

The operations of the central relief committee were not at once 
affected by the rainfall because prices continued to rise owing to the 
smallness of the stock, and it was only in March 1870 that they 
began sensibly to declive. The cattle had died in such numbers that 
Government assistance was necessary to purchase new oxen to plough 
the lands, and the distress in the districts of the Hissar division did not 
show, till November, much tendency to decrease, though the Rajpu- 
tana immigrants left for their villages. 30 

Although rain fell in September 1869 and gave some relief, but 


26. Report on the Famine of 1S69-70, para 14, p. 353. 

27. The Punjabee Ukhbar, 1st May, 1868 ; the Ab-i-Hiyat-Hind, 1st August, 1868 ; 
The Allygurh Institute Gazettee, 19th August, 1869, vide Selections from Vernacular 
News papers published in the Punjab, etc., during the years 1868 and 1869. 

28. Report on the Famine of 1869-70, para 14. 

29. Ibid., para 15. 

30. Ibid., para 16. 
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still the distress in Rajputana and the constant drain of supplies of 
foodgrains in that directions kept prices at an extremely high level, 
till the rabi crop of 1870 was ripe. 31 On 29th November, .1869, a 
meeting was held at which it was decided to close the direct relief 
by the committee and further relief operations were left to the 
District authorities acting in their ordinary executive 'capacity. 32 
However, relief operations in the districts of Gurgaon, Karnal, Hissar 
and Sirsa could not be brought to an end till late in the year 1870. 33 

There is every possibility that most of the Native States of the 
Punjab must be affected during this famine but the references avail- 
able are only to the famine in the states of Patiala and Jind. The 
famine was felt throughout Patiala state. Although the crops on wells 
were good, but prices rose to 25 seers kacha a rupee, because of export 
of grains to famine stricken territories. 34 

In Jind state, the famine was fatal to cattle and thousards 
perished. The price of wheat rose to 9 seers a rupee and the distress 
was the result of failure of rains. 36 

The ‘Pachisa’ famine disrupted the social and economic life of 
the people in many ways. The enormously high prices of foodgrains 
(which were higher than that of the previous famine) had completely 
exhausted the resources of the people. Their cattle had perished and 
they were unable to plough their fields, while their seed corn had been 
used for food. 36 

There was large increase of crime during 1868 among the people. 
The total number of offences reported were 70,080 being an increase 
of 7207 upon the number shown in the returns of 1867. Bulk of the 
offences occurred against property such as theft and house-breaking 37 


31. F.C., 1880, Report, Part III, p. 97. 

32. Report on the Famine of 1869-70, para 17. 

33. Punjab Administration Report 1869-70, p. 93. 

34. Phulkian State Gazetteer, Vol. 17-A, undated, p. 138. 

35. Ibid., p, 298. 

36. Punjab Administration Report, 1868-69, para 7, pp. ii-iii. 


The different types of offences were : 

1867 

1868 

Case I : — Offences against state 

1 1,988 

10,667 

Case II ; — Offences against persons 

17,366 

17,807 

Case III Offences against property 

26,779 

33,168 

Case IV .—Offences against local laws 
vide P.A. R., 1869-70, pp. 61-63, 

6,740 

8,438 
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The increase in robbery was chiefly in the districts of Ferozepur, 
Sirsa, Hissar and Gurgaon, bordering on Native States and over run 
with starving fugitives from Rajpuiana. Of the dacoity cases 25 were of 
the nature of petty plundering raids by men of independent tribes on the 
western frontier and 12 occurred in the semi-independent territory of 
Tonk. 38 In Delhi some rich merchants were robbed away of Rs. 

20.000 by the dacoits and two camel-men were deprived of Rs. 

10.000 with their camels in the same district. 39 

Migration of people from one part to another was very active in 
this famine throughout the province and there are references that 
people in some areas deserted their villages in search of food and work. 
The immigrants coming from Rajputana and elsewhere further deterior- 
ated the condition. But no figures are available as to the movements 
of the people within the state and also to the number of incoming 
migrants from Rajputana and elsewhere. 

Great scarcity of fodder resulted into heavy loss of cattle. In 
Rohtak district 90,000 cattle died of famine while 50,000 were sent 
off the hills. 40 In Hissar and Sirsa these figures reached to 300,000. 
The scarcity of cattle in Sirsa district was so acute that women were to 
be seen dragging the ploughs. 11 In Karnal district 65,000 cattle died 
of starvation. 42 However, in Sirsa district the Sikh Jats at great 
expense and trouble managed to keep the cattle alive. The 
Muhammadan Bhattis slew and ate them, while the Bagri Jats let their 
lose on the country-side. 43 

Human mortality in this famine was so great that it was reported 
that not less than six lakh deaths occurred from famine and famine 
diseases over the two famine years of 1S68-70 in. the Punjab. 44 
The foreign trade of the Punjab was also affected by the famine. The 


38. Moral and Material Progress Condition of India, 1868-69, p. 54; Annals of 
Administration, Vol. 14, 1870, pp. 191-92. 

39. The Karnama-i-Hind, 12th October, 1868 ; Selection from the Vernacular News 
papers published in the Punjab, etc., during 1868. 

40. Rohtak Settlement Report 1880, para 41, p. 47 ; Rohtak District Gazetteer , 
1883-84, pp. 34-35. 

41. F.C. Reprot 1880, Part III, para 4, p. 99, Extracts from the Revenue Report for 
1868-69, dated the 24th September, 1869, vide Punjab Report in reply to the 
Inquiries issued by the Famine Commission of 1818-79, part I, p. 31. 

42. Karnal Settlement Report, 1883, para 63, p. 19. 

43. Hissar District Gazetteer, 1892, pp. 24-29, 

44. F.C, 1880, Rep or , part III, para 4, p. 99. 
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total value of the external trade of the Punjab was Rs. 4,76,89,494 in 
1870-71, that of the preceding year being Rs. 5,48,75,826. The value 
of imports decreased from Rs. 3,13,87,575 in 1869-70 to Rs. 2,62,76,695 
in 1870-71 and exports from Rs. 2,34,88,251 to Rs. 2, 14, 12, 799, 46 while 
the loss of revenue to the Government amounted to Rs. 3,00,000. 46 

The most characteristic feature of the famine was that it gave birth 
to quick process of transfering of lands by the poor cultivators to the 
village moneylenders. The continuous high prices since 1860-61 had 
completely exhausted their resources and now the famine of 1868-70 
added to their grievances. In poverty the poor families were placed 
to go the money-lenders and mortgaged or sold their lands. The total 
number of case of transferred land in 1869-70 were 42,132 which rose 
of 67,668 in 1870-71." 

Famine also affected people in the states of Patiala and Jind but 
no details are available. 

The relief measures adopted during this famine were basically 
the same as had been adopted earlier during the famine of 1860-61 
by the Punjab Government. However, some alterations were made and 
it was for the first time declared by the Government of India that 
“the object of the Government was to save life, and that the District 
officers would be held responsible that no preventable deaths should 
occur.” It was found necessary to depart in some degree from the 
old principle, that it was the duty of the public to provide for the 
gratuitous relief of the infirm and weak. The Government now declared 
that it would supplement private subscriptions, by whatever sum might 
be necessary for the support of persons incapable of work and also 
that the Government contribution should not be limited to a sum 
equal to the contribution. But the Government agreed that an appeal 
was to be made to the public for public charitable aid and recommend- 
ed the organisation of relief committees at the Head-quarters of each 
district for affording gratuitous relief. Relief of this kind, however, was 
to be given in the shape of cooked food, on the condition of residence 
in a poor house, agreeably to the system of 1860-61 famine. 48 


45. P.A.R. 1870-71, pp. 94-95. 

46. F.C., 1880 Report , Pari I, para 71, p. 24. 

47. P.A.R, 1810-11, p. 25. 

48. Resolution of the C.O. I., P.W.D., Simla, 24th September, 1868, Progs, of the 
G.O.I. Home ( Public ) Famine, January 9, 1869, No. 14 ; F.C. Report 1880, 

[ Continued on page 149 
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Relief to the able-bodies was not confined, as in 1861, to large 
works of permanent utility under professional officers, but a large 
number of minor works under civil officers were permitted in order to 
attract people who were not in immediate need of relief, wages were 
fixed at a very low rate and to be paid daily in cash, except in special 
cases, when food could be distributed on tickets. 49 It was laid down 
by the Government that “enough to support life should be given, 
whatever be the physical powers of the labourer, and all that can be 
expected was to take reasonable precautions to prevent deliberate 
idleness or refusal to walk.” 50 The Government discouraged piece- 
work in order to induce the labourers by constant supervision to turn 
out a fair amount of work. 51 The local officers were asked to main- 
tain a list of suitable works which could be started when and if 
required. Huts with sanitary facilities and grain shops run by private 
dealers were to be set-up on these works. The number of relief works 
depended on the availability of the supervising staff. It was also 
decided that large works to be carried out by the public works depart- 
ment and minor district works by the District Committees. 62 

The policy of non-interference with trade, except in “exceptional 
circumstances” were re-emphasized, but the Government promised to 
help in the free movement of grain by stopping the collection of 
octroi, toll, or ferry duty on grain, 63 reducing railway rates on 
foodgrains, and advancing money to traders to import grain for relief 
works or poor houses, and promised to publish current prices of 
foodgrains. 64 

The Government of India also provided lump sums of money for 
distribution of advances to the agriculturists and others in distress. 65 


Continued from page 149] 

Part I, para 55, pp. 14-15; Letter from Authur Flowell, Eng., offg. Secy, to 
G.O.l. Home Deptt., to the Secretary to Govt, of N.W.P., No. 4978, dated Fort 
William, 23rd Dec., 1868 ; Records of the Ambala Division, Principal Matters 
Bundle No. 28/11. 

49. Progs. Home ( Public ) Famine, Nos. 72 to 74 of 26th September, 1868 ; 
Resolution of G.O.l. (P.W.D.), Simla, 24tb September, 1868 and annexure to the 
above resolution. 

50. Resolution of the G.O.l. (P.W.D.), Simla, 24th September, 1868. 

51. F.C., 1880 Report, Part I, para 55, pp. 14-1 5. 

52. Proceedings Home (Public) Famine, No. 72, January 9, 1869. 

53. Proceedings Home ( Public ) Famine, No. 79, January 9, 1869. 

54. Resolution of the G.O.L, P. W.D., Simla, 24th September, 1868. 

55. Progs. Home ( Public ) Famine, No. 88, Nov. 20, 1869. 
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The local Government was further asked to send periodical reports to 
the G.O.I. about the crops, prices, rainfall, agriculture conditions and 
the measures of relief adopted. 66 

The Government also did not interfere in the famine administration 
of the Native States, but advised them to follow the same policy of relief 
as adopted by it. They were asked to give relief to the starving popul- 
ation in their territories by construction of useful public works, 
suppression of grain-robberies, prevention of sale of children, abolition 
of taxes interfering with the free movement of cereals, storage and 
sale of grain, so long as it did not interfere with a free market ; provide 
relief in the form of food or cash to indigent women and children 
and dissuade people from migrating to other areas 57 

For the relief of distressed people in the Punjab a Central Relief 
Committee was formed at Lahore which held its first meeting on the 
16th January 1869 The object of the Committee was to provide relief 
(i) to those who were unable to work through gratuitous relief in poor- 
houses, and (ii) for those able-bodied persons by provision of work. 
For the able-bodied persons of the affected population special 
works were provided both under the direction of the local committees 
and department of public works. The Committee was to have control 
over ^nd administer all subscriptions for the relief of the infirm poor. 
They were to be a consulting body to which District Officers were to 
apply for advice and guidance in question of difficulty and were to 
supply funds wherever local means were insufficient. 58 Similarly, 
District and Local Relief Committees were formed in every affected 
areas and were permitted to utilise the balance of the pervious famine 
fund. 

The Central Committee collected Rs. 4,55,166 and spent it on 
giving direct relief in the poor-houses and through provision of 
work. 59 The earliest relief works started in October 1869 in Hissar 
district and gave employments to very large number of persons. Besides 
the ordinary works, special works under public works Department and 
civil works under civil officers were opened. 

The Committee spent Rs. 4,25,000 on giving direct relief to the 


56. Ibid., No. 104, February 6, 1869 and No. 125 of January 23, 1869. 

57. A.C. Arora, “British Policy Regarding Famines in the Punjab State 1858-1905” 
Progs. Punjab History Conference, 1978, p. 155. 

58. Report on the Famine of 1869-70, paras 7-8, pp. 355-56. 

59. Ibid., para 3, p. 354. 
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persons who were unable to work and in employing others on relief 
works. The amount referred to was expended in 8,745,035 persons 
(in terms of one day), of whom 6,160,045 were relieved gratuitously, 60 
comprising of 19,54,224 men, 23,93,895 women and 18,11,926 child- 
ren. The number of persons also were employed on local works 
under the control of the district authorities were 2,583,990 being 
11,77,206 men, 900,718 women and 5,06,066 children. 81 

As to the number of poor-houses and about the length of time 
that for how many months there were remained opened and also about 
the duration of relief works, these is no record, but the Famine 
Commission of 1880 had calculated on the basis of that the period dur- 
ing which the relief was mainly given was the same as in N.W.P., came 
to the conclusion that 22,815 persons were fed daily for nine months. 
While the numbers of employed on minor works under civil officers were 
7180 for 12 months. The maximum number of persons relieved were in 
the district of Hissar where the famine felt very severely. The wages 
paid on these works were 1| anna for adults, 1 anna for children 
over 10, and £ anna for those below 10. The system was one of 
daily wages and no tasks. The average number of cubic feet dug on 
relief works per head daily was 19 ; at Amritsar it was 10, the reasons 
being that the number of women and children was very great and the 
earth very hard. However, one day under constant pressure, they did 
22 cubic feet, 62 

Besides, a large number of persons were employed by the Public 
Works Department on special or ordinary works. In some districts 
the Department of Public Works was able to provide sufficient work 
for the able-bodied, as in Kangra where a great number of persons were 
employed on the new roads under the Executive Engineer, and at 
Madhopur in Gurdaspur district on the construction of the new dam. 
The excavation on the Sirhind canal between Ropar and Doraha Ki 
Serai gave employment to all who asked for it, while on the western 
Jamuna and Bari Doab canals and on the inundation canals of the 
Multan and Dera Ghaji Khan districts, abundance of works was 
procurable. However, nothing is on record as to the numbers, or cost 
of this form of relief, or value of their works, or the system on which 


60. F.C. Report, 1880, Part III, pp. 72-73. 

61. Report on the Famine of 1869-10, para 28, p.363; F. C. Report 1880, Part III, 
pp. 72-73. 

62. F.C.R. 1880, Part III, para 2, p. 98. 
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employment was given. 63 

A large amount of taqavi advances were made by the Government 
in addition to the work given to the able-bodied and the direct relief 
given to those unable to work by the central relief committee and the 
public works department. These advances were made to the agricultu- 
rists and others for digging and repairing tanks and wells and also later 
on for the purchase of cattle. 61 The amount given was as follow : 


Division 

Total Advances {in Rs.) 



1867 68 

1868-69 

1869-70 

Delhi 

12,445 

17,498 

' 1,11,662 

Hissar 

15,350 

1,65,327 

2,87,429 

Ambala 

1,195 

9,400 

,18,198 

Rest of the province 

28,680 

89,259 

1,32,417 


57,670 2,81,484 5,49,706 


The maximum amount of advances were made in the Hissar and 
Delhi divisions which suffered most during the famine. The increase 
advances of 1868-69 were given mainly for new wells and tanks, of which 
Hissar division only took a lakh and half of the advances of 1868-69. 
Advances were given for the purchase of cattle in the Delhi divisions 
(principally in the Karnal district) amounting Rs. 50,166; in Hissar 
division Rs. 1,64,707 ; also for seed in the same divisions about 
Rs. 1,00,000 ; no advances for seed were made in any other divisions. 
For bullocks Shahpur and Gujranwala took small advances aggregating 
Rs. 7,755 each, while Ludhiana received only Rs. 50. If to the sums 
advanced for cattle and seeds in Delhi and Hissar divisions be added 
money advanced for tanks and wells, it would appear that of the 5£ 
lakhs thus appropiiated in the whole province, at least 3| lakhs 
were advanced to assist agriculturists in these two divisions. 65 

The remission of revenue was not very large. The balances due to 
the famine were Rs. 4£ lakhs in 1868-69; and Rs. 2 lakhs in 1869-70 of 
these sums about 3 lakhs (Rs. 3,11,469) were closed at the time as 
irrecoverable, and it seems probable that this amount was remitted. 66 


63. F C.R. 1880, Part III, para 2, p. 98 ; Report on the Famine of 1869-70, para 20, 
p. 363. 

64. lb id , para 60, pp. 363-64. 

65. Punjab Report in Reply to the Inquiries issued by the Famine Commission of 
1878-79, Vol. I, pp. 42-43 

66. F.C.R., 1880 , Part III, Para 3, p. 98. 
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Considerable sums were suspended during the famine but were for 
the most part collected before the end of year 1869-70. 6? 

Besides, the Government published the prices of foodgrains at 
the chief markets and abolished octroi and tolls, reduced freight on 
grain to one eighth of a pie per maund per mile till March 1869 from 
7 th January 1869. 68 

But there were many drawbacks in relief measures. First of all 
the^ wages paid to the labourers at relief works were very low as compar- 
ed^ the prices of foodgrains and, moreover, they were mainly given 
in case^and not in kind. When there was great scarcity of foodgrains 
the Government should have arranged for giving them in kind and 
not in cash. An able-bodied poor men often earned 2 annas a day; 
and when he had a wife and three or four children. This was insuffi- 
cient with so high prices of grain to feed the whole family. 60 

The taqavi advances which were mainly given for the construction 
of wells and tanks, besides the purchase of cattle, were not given for 
the purchase of seed-grains except in Hissar and Delhi divisions. The 
continuous failure of rainfall, the high drain of grain and the high 
pjices since 1860-61 completely exhausted the stocks of the agri- 
culturists throughout the province. So the farmers were left with 
no grain to sow their fields and for this purpose they went to the 
moneylenders to start again their agricultural operations. Consequently 
they involved into the process of mortgaging land and of debt. More- 
over, the taqavi advances do not appear to be sufficient as compared 
to the loss of cattle and agriculture. 

The Government also spent very few amout of money on giving 
employment to the famine stricken people. The total expenditure on 
famine relief was 4,25,000 of which Rs. 1,69,561 were given by the 
Government. Rest of the money came through charitable subsciptions, 
although the Government promised any amount for relief of the 
distressed people. 

Further the remissions were few and suspensions of land revenue 
demand were of short duration and were immediately collected by 


67. Report on Famine of 1869-70, para 20, p. 364. 

68. The Octroi duties were abolished in the districts of Delhi, Hissar, Ambala, 
Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi and Jullundur division with the exception of 
Kangra district, Progs. Home (Public) Famine, No. 61, February 27, 1869, 
No. 79, January 9, 1868, and No. 108, February 1868. 

69. Report on the Famine of 1869-70, p. 370. 
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the Government. No arrangement was made for the supply of fodder 
as the cattle mortality was great. 

As to the measures of relief in native states, it is on record that 
in Jind State one fifth of the revenue was remitted in Jind tebsil, and 
taqavi advances were granted in tehsil Dadri. The land revenue 
collections were suspended throughout the state. Poor-houses were 
also opened. 70 

Thus the Punjab famine of 1868-70 was severely felt at Hissar, 
Karnal, Rohtak and Sirsa. Some of the other districts affected were 
Delhi, Gurgaon, Ambala, Ferozepur, Gujrat, Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, 
Jullundur, Kangra, Lahore, Ludhiana and Sialkot. Rest of the 
districts of the British Punjab were also affected by the high prices of 
foodgrains. Among the Native states affected were Patiala and Jind. 
Hence, the present famine was more severe than that of 1860-61 and 
widespread. 71 

The factors responsible for this famine were the (i) effects of the 
famine of 1860-61 that completely diminished the stocks of foodgrains 
in the province, (ii) Then followed a series of bad harvest after 
1862-64, as a result prices of foodgrains remained high, (iii) The 
export of foodgrains to other famine affected states before the famine 
and during it further aggravated the problem of high prices, (iv) Role 
of the traders or the banias who always tried to get maximum profit 
out of such situation resulted in hoarding foodgrains and hence further 
raising the prices to high level, (v) Failure of rainfall, (vi) The 
influx of starving immigrants from Rajputana only aggravated the 
calamity, (vii) While the appearance of locuts in the later stage when 
the crops were reviving completely diminished the crops. 

The famine as usual left a great mark on the social fabric of the 
society and it affected the life of the people in many ways. There 
occurred a huge mortality both among in cattle and the human beings 
which perished in thousands. People were forced to migrate in search 
of food and work and they deserted their houses, sold their wives and 
children and their scanty furniture. While to peasants, and other 
poor people were suffering from drought and high prices, the money- 
lenders and the traders got maximum profits out of the situation. One 

Population affected 

4.200.00 

5.600.000 


70. Phulkian State Gazetteers, Vol. 17-A, undated, p. 298, 

71. For Comparison : Area affected 

Famine of 1860-61 16,700 sq. miles 

Famine of 1868-70 19,400 sq. miles 
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by taking their lands in mortgaging and the other by stocking food- 
grains and then selling it outside or within the Province on high prices. 
There occurred many cases of theft, robbery and dacoity and the 
opinion of the people against the bania became louder and louder for 
his storing of food. 

The policy of relief measures witnessed a change when the Go\ em- 
inent declared its duty to save every life at whatever cost may be. So 
the Government tried to give work and find to the deserving with the 
help of private contributions. The Government also gave advances to 
the agriculturists and remitted revenue. But these relief measures 
were not sufficient. As the relief works were closed immediately after 
the rain fall. Very few amount of money was spent on the poor, while no 
arrangements were made for the respectable poor, and the parda-nashin 
women who never liked to come to famine relief works. Moreover, the 
taqavi advances were few as compared to the loss of cattle. The Govern- 
ment did not make any arrangements for the provision of fodder. 
The revenue remitted was collected immediately after the famine. While 
the policy of non-interference with trade in grain only helped the traders 
to exploit by raising the prices. When the prices were high the wages 
paid on relief works were very low. So in spite of the efforts of the Punjab 
Government who declared its duty to save life it could not save people 
in the Punjab died of famine and famine diseases . 72 The Government 
did nothing to check the prices and stop the drain of grain when the 
Punjab was having deficient foodgrains. If the Government could 
have checked the export of grains from Punjab, perhaps the prices 
could have not gone too high. Therefore, it can safely be assumed 
that the exports of foodgrains from Punjab during season of bad rain- 
fall only aggravated the problem and the people of Punjab had to 
suffer great loss, while the traders and the money-lenders reaped a good 
harvest during famine. 


72. According to B.M. Bhatia, “The policy of the British Government did not 
reflect any sudden outburst of generous emotion as six million people died due 
to famine,” vide. Famines in India, p. 79. 
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Prices of Cereals of Five Years from 1867-68 to 1871-1872 Unit = Seers/rupee 


Year 

No. of Seers/rupee on 

Delhi 

Gurgaon 

Karnal 

Hissar 

Rohtak 

Sirsa 

Ludhiana 

Jullundur 

Hoshiarpur 

Amritsar 

Gujranwala 

Rawalpindi 

Shahpur 

Multan 

Jhang 

a 

a 

xi 

M 

i— < 

Q 

Peshawar 

1867-68 

1st June, 1867 

20 

22 

21 

Wheat ( 1st Sort) 
17 19 17 

22 

24 

26 

22 

23 

22 

20 

10 

16 

25 

21 

1868-69 

1st January, 1868 

25 

27 

21 

19 

26 

17 

23 

22 

23 

18 

20 

17 

18 

14 

14 

19 

15 

1st June, 1868 

26 

22 

23 

21 

23 

23 

24 

19 

20 

12 

21 

15 

19 

17 

16 

22 

21 

1869-70 

1st January, 1869 

11 

12 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

11 

10 

11 

11 

13 

14 

1st June, 1869 

15 

14 

17 

12 

14 

11 

14 

14 

15 

14 

12 

15 

15 

13 

13 

14 

18 

1870-71 

1st January, 1870 

9 

8 

10 

8 

9 

6 

8 

9 

10 

9 

10 

17 

11 

10 

11 

11 

18 

1st June, 1870 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

18 

17 

16 

16 

14 

17 

14 

12 

12 

11 

18 

1871-72 

1st January, 1871 

20 

18 

15 

15 

18 

17 

21 

22 

21 

19 

16 

16 

13 

15 

14 

1 1 

14 

1st June, 1871 

23 

20 

23 

22 

22 

21 

28 

13 

31 

27 

23 

18 

15 

17 

19 

19 

14 


1st January, 1872 

20 

16 

18 

26 

17 

18 

18 

22 

22 

19 

16 

18 

16 

18 

17 

21 

14 

1867-68 

1st June, 1867 

27 

36 

29 

Jao ( Barley ) 
24 26 

31 

26 

34 

34 

30 

40 

30 

27 

22 

21 

33 

34 

1868-69 

1st January, 1868 

34 

37 

29 

35 

32 

30 

26 

30 

32 

26 

31 

17 

26 

18 

20 

28 

20 

1st June, 1868 

38 

29 

35 

38 

33 

42 

33 

28 

27 

33 

24 

23 

29 

28 

20 

28 

34 

1869-70 

1st January, 1869 

15 

16 

11 

11 

13 

12 

11 

12 

14 

13 

12 

17 

12 

16 

16 

13 

23 

1st June, 1869 

21 

21 

23 

16 

17 

14 

19 

19 

20 

19 

22 

25 

20 

17 

18 

18 

38 

1870-7) 

1st January, 1870 

15 

16 

15 

8 

16 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

16 

29 

18 

18 

18 

21 

44 

1st June, 1870 

22 

21 

19 

19 

21 

12 

24 

22 

22 

20 

20 

23 

18 

16 

17 

14 

34 

1871-72 

1st January, 1871 

29 

30 

31 

28 

25 

30 

33 

27 

28 

23 

19 

22 

18 

21 

23 

12 

25 

1st June, 1871 

30 

31 

36 

31 

30 

33 

49 

48 

47 

39 

36 

25 

24 

27 

26 

30 

23 


1st January, 1872 

26 

26 

35 

20 

22 

24 

27 

28 

30 

26 

25 

21 

25 

27 

26 

35 

17 

1867-68 

1st June, 1867 

25 

26 

19 

Bajra 

22 

21 

26 

24 

20 

20 

26 

20 

30 

24 

21 

18 

33 

20 

1868-69 

1st January, 1868 

28 

30 

18 

30 

31 

32 

22 

26 

20 

21 

19 

23 

23 

18 

16 

20 

17 

1st June, 1868 

26 

17 

24 

33 

28 

34 

24 

22 , 

18 

22 

16 

20 

20 

27 

20 

34 

20 

1869-70 

1st January, 1869 

12 

11 

11 

9 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

11 

12 

13 

12 

13 

16 

13 

13 

1st June, 1869 
1st January, 1870 

10 

11 

11 

11 

9 

11 

12 

10 

10 

9 

9 

13 

8 

11 


14 

12 

1870-71 

18 

21 

16 

18 

20 

20 

18 

18 

17 

15 

14 

22 

15 

13 

14 

17 

17 

1st June, 1870 

19 

20 

28 

15 

20 

18 

18 

16 

16 

15 

12 

26 

16 

12 

12 

12 

21 

1871-72 

1st January, 1871 

26 

28 

25 

25 

23 

28 

25 

27 

28 

24 

19 

25 

16 

20 

19 

15 

20 

1st June, 1871 

25 

23 

20 

24 

24 

27 

29 

24 

24 

21 


25 

18 

23 

15 

24 

18 


1st January, 1872 

21 

21 

22 

18 

19 

20 

21 

24 

20 

20 

— 


19 

24 

22 

32 

22 


Source : Punjab Report in Reply to the Inquiries issued by the Famine Commission of 1878-19, Vol. I, po. 24-33 
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Distribution of Rainfall During the years 1867-68, 68-69 and 69-70 


THF PUNJAB FAMINE OF 1863-70 : A STUDY IN SOME ASPECTS 
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Source : Punjab Revenue Administration Report , 1869-70 Statement No. XXIV 



Working of Dyarchy in Panjab — A Case Study of the 
Political Parties and Groups in the Legislative Council 

( 1921 - 37 ) 

Virinder Singh* 


In the year 1921 a new system of government popularly known as 
‘Dyarchy’ was introduced in the provinces under the Government of 
India Act 1919. It implemented in eight Indian provinces including 
the Punjab. 1 The scheme was introduced in pursuance of the British 
policy which was declared in August 1917 in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary of State. The object of the scheme 
was to satisfy Indian nationalists to some extent and to reward the 
Indians for the help rendered by them during the First World War. 
The aim of the reforms was stated to be ‘progressive realisation’ of 
responsible government, and the British authorities thought that this 
could be achieved only through the gradual expanding exercise of 
responsibility. Accordingly, the British authorities deliberately trans- 
ferred the responsibility of comparatively certain unimportant 
functions of the government to the hands of Indians, while reserving 
control over others considered to be of greater importance. 2 In the Pan- 
jab, as in other provinces, the executive was hereafter to consist of two 
halves — Governor in Council and Governor acting with the Ministers. 
Governor in Council was entrusted with the administration of ‘Reserved 
Subjects — Land Revenue, Famine Relief, Irrigation, Law and Order, 
Industrial Matters, Control of Newspapers, etc. The second half was 
the G overnor acting with the Ministers who were to run the ‘Transferr- 
ed Subjects’, namely, Public Works, Agriculture, Excise, Local 
Self-Government, Medicine, Sanitation and Education (other than 


•Lecturer, N. M. College, Mansa. 

1. The eight provinces were : Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Madras. Bombay, Punjab, 
the United Provinces and Central Provinces. Eleven years later (in 1932) it 
was extended to North-West Frontier Province as well. Thus the new 
administration was tried in nine provinces and it worked till 1937. 

2. The Land of Five Fivers, 1921-22. Vol. I (Lahore,1923), p. 203. 

i s I 
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European and Anglo-Indian). 3 The Ministers were appointed by the 
Governor but they were responsible to the Legislative Council. No 
Minister could hold office for longer than six months unless he was 
or became a member of the Legislative Council. 

Under the new scheme the Legislative Councils were made more 
representative, their size was enlarged and they were given wide powers. 
Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, and Lord Chelmsford, 
Governor-General of India, considered that time had come to grant 
substantial elected majorities and they proposed to make the 
Legislative Councils more representative than had been the case 
hitherto by introducing a system of direct election on as wide a 
franchise as possible, having regard to the materials at hand for 
creation of an electorate. 4 

Under the new scheme the Punjab Legislative Council consisted 
of 93 members. The composition of the Council was as follows : The 
President, 2 members of the Executive Council, 13 nominated officials, 
6 nominated non-officials and 71 elected members (including two 
ministers). Tbe elected seats comprised 20 for non-Muhammadans (7 
for urban and 13 for rural constituencies), 32 for Muhammadans (5 for 
urban and 27 for rural constituencies, 12 for Sikhs (1 for urban and 1 1 
for rural constituencies), 4 for representatives of land-holders, 1 for 
a representative of the Chamber of Commerce and 1 for a represent- 
ative of Punjab industries and 1 for Panjab University. 5 6 

Of the total 64 seats given to the three communities, the Muslims got 
32 seats (50%) the Hindus 20 (31.25%) and the Sikhs got 12 (18.75%) 
seats. On the average the urban population had one seat for every 
1,28,646 persons and every 9,659 voters, while the rural population 
had one seat for every 3,72,796 persons and every 11,184 voters.® The 
division of the constituencies in the urban and rural areas was not 
made for the electoral convenience. It represented very definite and 
marked cleavage of political opinion. It was very much resented and 
criticised by one section and appreciated by the other. In most of 


3. Administrative Report of Punjab and its Dependencies for 1921-22 (Hereinafter 
ARP > (Lahore, 1923), p. 36. 

4. Report on the Indian Constitutional Reforms (Calcutta, 1918), para 162, p. 104. 

5. ARP, p. 86. 

6. Memorandum prepared for the use of Indian Statutory Committee by Punjab Govt. 
(Lahore, 1928), Vol. I, pp. 21-22. 
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the provinces there was no protest against such division. But in the 
Punjab it was an outstanding feature of party-strife and became the 
most controversial issue between National Unionist Party and National 
Reform Party — the two main parties in the Legislative Council. 7 During 
a period of sixteen years from 1920 to 1936, four general elections were 
held in the Panjab. The first three elections were held in 1920, 1923 
and 1926 after the expiry of the term of three years of the Legislative 
Council, but in the case of general elections held in 1930 the statutory 
term of three years was extended by one year under the powers 
conferred by the Government of India Act 1919 in order to postpone 
it until after the publication of the report of the Indian Statutory 
Commission. Again due to the impending constitutional reforms 
elections were not held in 1933 but they were held in 1937 under the 
provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935. 8 

There was no political party in the Legislative Council of the 
Punjab before the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. The elected members 
were only eleven in a house of twenty five and they too were 
indirectly elected through District Boards, Municipal Committees, the 
Panjab University and Chamber of Commerce. The powers and 
privileges of the Council were limited. The members were elected on 
the basis of personal influence and not because they represented any 
political party. 9 

The Indian National Congress and political leaders of advanced 
views boycotted the elections of the Legislative Council held in 1920. 
Persons having moderate views were elected. The number of members 
had increased to seventy-one. There was yet little evidence of a 
selective electorate in the Panjab, capable of exercising its vote on 
consideration of policy. Voters tended to exercise their votes largely on 
personal linejs. The percentage of electors voting was low (32%) owing 
to the non-cooperation movement. But in the general election of 1923, 
49 per cent, of electors recorded their vote. There was, however, a little 
evidence of the maintenance of the close touch between the represent- 
atives and the electors which verily constitutes the vitality of the 
representative system. The election address was practically unknown ; 



7. Report of the Indian Delimitation Committee, 1936. p. 57. 

8. Uppal, M. R., ‘The Punjab Legislative Council,’ unpublished Ph. D. thesis 
(Panjab University), p. 217. 

9. Ibid., p. 67. 
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the constituency judged the personality rather than programme of 
the candidates. 10 In the first Reform Council, Fazal-i-Hussain was 
appointed Minister of Education and Local Self-Government. jHe realis- 
ed the necessity of organising a solid block of members for supporting 
his policies and found it in the Muslim members of the Council. The 
Muhammadans in the Council were organised into practically a solid 
party of 35, prepared on most questions to follow the guidance of 
the Muhammadan Minister. As the Muhammadans mainly represnted 
rural constituencies they formed also the bulk of rural party, which 
allied itself with the rural Hindus and Sikhs, when questions arose 
which affected rural as opposed to urban interests. 11 Choudhri Lai 
Chand organised some Hindu members of Rohtak and Hissar Districts 
into a rural group, and supported Fazal-i-Hussain. In 1923 this 
inter-communal rural block organised itself into the National 
Unionist Party. It was the only political party which contested elections 
of the Legislative Council held in 1923 on a clear-cut programme. 12 

The National Unionist Party was the most influential political 
party in the Punjab Legislative Council. More than 50% of the elected 

members were its members. It consisted of almost all the Muslim mem- 

! 

bers and a few Hindus and Christians. The number varied in different 
Councils. In 1934 it consisted of thirty-five Muslims, two Hindus 
and one European Christian. Fazal-i-Hussain was the leader of this 
party who organised it ; Chhotu Ram, a Jat Lawyer of Rohtak, was 
an important Hindu leader of this party. The Unionist Party was net 
a mass organisation of the small peasants though its ultimate appeal 
was to them. It did a great deal in ameliorating their lot. It was a party 
of the landed gentry who dominated the public life. 13 

The Unionist Party was kept intact by the strong leadership of 
Sir Fazal-i-Hussain coupled with the Govenment support, The rift 
in the party came to surface when Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of 
the Punjab, outmanoeuvred Fazal-i-Hussain by appointing him Revenue 
Member, thereby relegating him to the reserved half of the Govern- 
ment. He appointed Manohar Lai as minister who had the support 
of the National Reform Party in the place of Choudhri Chhotu Ram 
of the Unionist Party after the election of Legislative Council in 1926. 


10. A R. P., 1922-23, p. 7. 

11. Ibid., 17. 

12. Uppal, M. R., op. cit., p. 67. 

13. Azim Husain, Fazal-i-Hussain (Bombay, 1946), p. 7-68. 
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The Unionist Party which had shown a fairly high degree of discipline 
upto 1926 now suffered from the lack of it. During 1926-30 the 
differences in the party became public. The party became still weaker 
and disorganised as soon as Sir Fazal-i-Hussain left the Panjab in order 
to join the Executive Council of the Governor-General. The Unionist 
Party was divided into three groups : Feroze Khan Noon Group, 
Shahab-ud-Din Group and Sikandar Hyat Khan Group. Shahab-ud- 
Din was at war with both Feroze Khan Noon and Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, but more with Feroze Khan than with Sikandar Hyat Khan. 
Soon after Fazal-i-Hussain’s retirement from the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General, the question of leadership of the Unionist 
Party became public. The struggle for leadership started between 
Fazal-i-Hussain and Sikandar Hyat Khan but the death of Fazal-i- 
Hussain before the elections of 1937 saved open rift in the party and 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan succeeded him as party leader and became 
the Prime Minister of Panjab. 

Political parties and groups were better organised in the Second 
Council (1924-27) of the elected seats, 37 seats were held bV the 
Unionist Party, 12 by the Swarajists, 3 by Khilafatists and 9 by £ Akali 
Sikhs ; the remaining members called themselves independents 1 . The 
emergence of Swaraj Party was a significant feature in the Second 
Legislative Council. In the Central Provinces as well as in Bengal the 
Swarajists were sufficiently powerful to wreck ministry. 14 In the Panjab 
the organisation and resources of this party were meagre and it never 
secured a wide following in this province. The presence in the province 
of one or two prominent leaders of the Congress party was perhaps 
more responsible for any success attained by the Swaraj party at the 
polls than the strength of its propaganda or the force of its appeal to 
the people. These leaders, undoubtedly, exercised great influence over 
the lawyers and trading classes, and the combination represented 
rather a union of those who were opposed to the rural and agricul- 
tural interests than a genuine adherence to the tenents of Congress 
programme. The Swaraj Party in the Panjab may perheps be described 
rather as a urban and pro-Hindus organisation; its successes were 
mainly confined to urban electorates. With in the Council the Swaraj 
Party genarally followed a policy against the Government proposals. 16 


14. Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, p. 211. 

15. A.R.P., 1923-24 (Lahore, 1925), p. 2. 
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On the first day of the meeting of the Council on 2 January, 1924 the 
whole Swarajist group, together with a few other Hindu and Sikh 
members, absented themselves as a protest against the Governor’s 
selection of ministers. In March i926 eight members of the party, 
acting on the instructions from Pt. Moti Lai Nehru, leader of the Swaraj 
Party of India, walked out as a protest against the failure of the 
government to grant a further instrument of reforms. 16 Its attitude 
underwent a gradual change, mainly because its members felt that 
there was but little sympathy among other parties in the Council with 
their policy and methods and partly perhaps due to realisation that 
their attitude of hostility might result in forcing the Government into 
the arms of the Muhammadan rural party. 17 The Swaraj Party disappear- 
ed in the third Council (1927-30). In this Council a new party represent- 
ing the urban Hindus emerged under the label of National Reform 
Party. There were 13 members of the party in 1927 but in the fourth 
reformed Council the number increased to 22. It was led by Raja 
Narendra Nath, member for the Punjab land-holders general consti- 
tuency. During 1934-35 the number of members of the National 
Reform Party was reduced to 19. The Sikh members (11 in this 
Council) were chiefly interested in questions which concerned their 
community and as a rule they voted on all questions affecting Sikhs 
in accordance with the wishes of Shromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. 18 

Thus we find that during the years 1921-36 only the National 
Unionist Party was well organised. It consisted of almost all the 
Muslim members of the Council. Urban Hindu in the second Council 
organised themselves under the Swaraj Party and in the third and 
fourth Councils under the National Reform Party. The Sikhs formed 
their separate group and worked under the guidance of Shromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. The working of the parties within 
the Council did not develop on any definite lines. These parties were 
based on religion, rural and urban interests. The members shifted their 
loyalities according to their convenience. The members of these 
parties did not always vote together and on certain issues they voted 


16. Punjab Legislative Council Debates, Vol. IX-A, p. 455. 

17- Report on the Working of the Reformed Constitution, 1927 (Calcutta, 1928), 
p. 251. 

18. Punjab Annual Report { 1933-34), p. 20. 
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against each other. For example, on a resolution moved on 23 March, 
1933 the parties were divided. The government was defeated by 31 
votes to 26. The opponents of the Government consisted of 12 
National Unionist, 9 members of the National Reform Party and 10 
Sikhs. The Government got the support of four unionists, one Sikh 
and two members of the Reform Party. 19 Moreover the ministers 
were not appointed from the party having majority support in the 
Council which is an essential feature for the development of the party 
system ; under the circumstances the ministers had to depend on the 
official block for help. The Secretaries and heads of the departments 
had precedence over the ministers and very often they defied the order 
of ministers. Gokal Chand Narang, Minister of Local Self-Government 
(1930— March 1937), frankly said in the Legislative Council that he 
could not be held responsible for the Commissioner’s actions. 20 


19. Ibid., pp. 20-21. 

20. Proceedings of the Punjab Legislative Council, dated 16 March, 1934. Indian 
Annual Register (Calcutta, 1934), p. 212. 
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Agrarian Unrest in British Punjab 

Dr S. D. Gajrani* 


The Punjab was not an idustrially developed province. So unlike 
Bengal and Bombay regions, here the peasants and small landholders, 
instead of working-class were the first to take initiative in agitating 
against the oppressive and ruthlessly exploiting system of foreign 
imperialism. 1 The land tax imposed by Kitchen, a British Official, 
towards the close of 1906, and the increase in other taxes, like that 
of irrigation and other payments extorted from the peasants were 
bound to cause discontent. The new Act limiting the rights of land 
owners in areas of settlement colonies, particularly the Chanab colony, 
caused still greater unrest in the Punjab rural areas. There were also 
rumours about a revision of rights to hold landed property, which 
disturbed greatly the peasants as well as the landowners. All this 
happened against the background of dire poverty, aggravated by 13 
years of constant crop failure. The sufferings of the masses were 
further aggravated by an epidemic of plague which according to official 
data, caused weekly death of 65,000 in the province. 2 

In the Punjab, the various Government measures, such as the 
Land Colonisation Act, 1900, the Land Alienation Act, 1901, the 
Transfer of Property Act, 1904, and the Punjab Pre-emption Act, 1905, 
provoked complex reactions from the political leaders. To some, it 
seemed to be a severe blow to the national unity and solidarity and an 
atrempt to win over the favour of the Muslim zamindars at the cost 
of the Hindu-Bania. s The Land Alienation Act, 1901 forbade the 


‘Reader, Deptt. of History, Correspondence Courses, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1. For details see Blyn, G., Agricultural Trends in India : 1891-1947 (Philadelphia : 
1966). 

2. Novinson, H. W., New Spirit in India (London: 1908), p. 301 ; P. L. C. D., Vol. 
V1I-A, 1925, p. 367 ; Vol. X-B, 1927, p. 850 ; Vol. Ill, 1922, pp. 98, 170, 232 ; 
Home Department File No. 225/33/1933— Land and Overseas. (For details also 
see the Fortnightly Reports of the Punjab of the period under review. It wiil 
be clear that this state of affairs continued through out this period), NAI, New 
Delhi. 

3. Hussain, A., Fazl-i- Hussain : A Biography (Bombay : 1947), p. 73 ; The 
Punjabee, March 21, 1907. 
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transfer of land from agriculturists to non-agriculturists through sale 
or mortgage. This Act adversely affected quite a large section of the 
society, especially the Hindu and the Sikh peasantry, 4 

Despite its sonorous claim that it was aimed at helping the poor 
peasantry out of the abyss of indebtedness, it was, in fact, a political 
measure designed more to debar the business classess from acquiring 
landed proprietorship than to help the distressed peasantry. A statu- 
tory distinction was drawn between agricultural and non-agricultural 
classes to drive a permanent wedge between them. In the new situa- 
tion the landlord and the rich peasant replaced the moneylender and 
reaped rich dividends resorting to the same nefarious mal-practices as 
were previously resorted to by the money-lender. The new order of 
things was worse for the poor peasantry, but it served the Government 
purpose admirably. 5 In another way the Act of 1901 proved a water- 
shed. Embittered by the new deal meted out to them, the trading 
and business classes and other people, declared statutory non-agricul- 
turists, became even more anti-Government and participated in or lent 
support to the national agitation. The Government, on its part, 
henceforth was : inclined more towards the big landlords and rich 
peasants. 6 

Unrest on the Issue of Colonization Bill— 1907 

However, there w'as no significant sign of political upsurge except 
the under-current of dissatisfaction and friction in the Punjab before 
1905. If at all thre was some commotion in the political atmosphere, 
it was after the Congress Session in 1905. The Punjab had not even 


4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid.; Fauja Singh, Presidential Address, Section-Ill, Indian History Congress : 
33rd Session, December 1973 (Calicut), pp. 6-7 ; Annual Report on the Land 
Revenue Administration of the Punjab for the year ending the 30th September, 
1920-22 and 1923, p. 4; File No. 196-97-Agri-B-Feb., 1926, pp. 23-24; 
P.L.C.D., Vol. XVIII, 1931, pp. 298-301 ; Vol. XXIII. 1936, pp. 1143-54; Bande 
Matram, June 18, 1 92 1 ; Paisa Akhbar, August 28, 1921 ; The Tribune, April 29, 
1923 (Editorial by K.N. Ray entitled ‘The Land Alienation Act’; Sharma, S.R., 
Punjab in the Ferment in the Beginning of the 20th Century (Patiala: 1966), pp. 
11-12 (The Punjab Unionist Party tended to view the Alienation Act as a 
touch stone of their programme. But it was not acceptable to the small land- 
lords. Thus, this Act was favouring the Zamindars whom this party 
represented). 

6. Regarding the Land Alienation Act see Appendix No. II. 
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sent a delegete to represent it in the Ahmedabad Session of the 
Congress in 1902. 7 Moreover, as Lala Lajpat Rai once, pointed out, 
“Punjabees had shown very little political awareness to expose official 
injustice, high-handedness and oppression....” 8 But in 1907, the 
Punjab itself was in the throes of turmoil and as Lajpat Rai put it in 
1908, “the only two provinces in which revolutionary movement 
established itself to any appreciable extent were Bengal and 
Punjab.” 9 Political awareness — which till 1907 was limited only to the 
urban areas of Amritsar, Ferozepore, Lahore, Sialkot, Rawalpindi and 
Lyallpur, now, became wide spread and its message could be carried 
to the villages on the issue of Colonization Bill. This Bill proposed 
to modify the canal colonies tenures and increased the abiana in the 
Bari Doab. The Punjab Government’s zeal to protect canal colonists 
created the very situation it most feared, and aroused countryside, 
susceptible to anti-British propaganda. 10 1 he canal Legislation which 
cut across the existing rights, and increased the rates along the Bari 
Doab canal precipitated a unique popular agitation. The campaign 
to alter the British policy had a rural leadership and programme. 

The colonies participating in the movement developed their own 
strategies without prior planning or co-ordination with urban organisa- 
tions. Although mass demonstration brought out as many as ten 
thousand protestors, the leaders did not stop at merely submitting 
petitions but escalated towards non-payment of land revenue and 
pressure through Indian Army Units. Propaganda such as cartoons. 


7. Beasant Annie, How India Wrought for Freedom (Madras : 1915), p. 352. 

8. Lajpat Rai, Political Future and India (London : 1908), p. 30l. 

9. Minute by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, see Autobiographical Writings of Lajpat Rai 
(Jullundur : 1965), Appendix IT, p. 228 ; File No. 5-AICC, Private Papers 
Section, NMML, New Delhi, p. 3. 

10. Barrier. N.G., ‘The Punjab Disturbances of 1907’, Modern Asian Studies, 1967, 
pp. 357-83 (This Bill was introduced in the Legislative Council on October 25, 
1906, and was passed in February 1907. It was contrary to the then nations of 
peasants’ Proprietorship. It restricted the rights of colonizers to make will and 
denied them the right to cut trees in their lands. At the same time, the Colo- 
nization Bill was introduced in order to enhance the rate of water supplied from 
the Bari Doab canals). Vide Sharma, S. R., op. cit., pp. 14-1 5; Sedition Committee 
Report (Calcutta Supdtt. Government Printing* 1919), p, 142 ; The Punjabee, 
March 2l, 1907 ; Daniel Argov’s, The Moderates and the Extremists in the 
Indian National Movement : 1923-24 (Bombay : 1967) ; Khushwant Singh, 
The Sikhs (Princeton University Press : 1966), p. 157. 
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circulars and songs inculcating self respect and war like traditions of 
the Punjabees was designed to appeal generally to the illiterate agri- 
culturists. The Colonization Bill affected the Hindus as well as the 
Muslims in such a way that it provided a bond of unity . 11 

In fact, this bill sought to the change the very basis of the land 
relationship in the Punjab. It attempted to deny the fruits of labour 
to the farmer who had been uprooted from the central Punjab districts 
to dig canals and irrigate the barren crown waste land in the western 
Punjab . 12 As a result of their labour, that area now became one of 
the most fertile regions in the country. The Punjab Government, then, 
an attempt to modify the tenure system on the pleas of introducing 
uniformity. The peasant believed that the Government planned to 
convert those lands into plantations on the lines of Assam, thus reduc- 
ing the status of farmers from land owners to cultivators . 13 In 
Rawalpindi, according to a new land revenue settlement, abiana taken 
from the Bari Doab was increased which further agitated the peasants . 14 
A number of meetings were held to protest against this scheme. 

Curzon’s administration generated great political discontent in the 
country. The Punjab could not remain unaffected. The agitation that 
followed the partition of Bengal also stirred the people of the Punjab 
who sympathised with their brethren in Bengal . 15 The biographer of 


11. Reginald Craddock, The Dilemma in India (London : 1929), p. 145; Barrier, 
N.G., “Mass Politics and the Punjab Congress in the Pre-Gandbian Era,” 
The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. 1X-II, October 1975 (Punjabi University, 
Patiala), pp. 350-51 ; Sedition Committee Report (Calcutta, Supdtt. Government 
Printing : 19)9), p. 142. 

12. The land was given to the cultivators either free or at very nominal rate. They 
were advanced cattle, implements, house building material and the like at a very 
low interest. Water was also supplied to them at moderate rates. According 
to the new Bill, it was proposed that the peasant was a mere tenant and the land 
belonged to the Government. This is corroborated by Wash’s findings : “The 
Punjab Government wanted to run the colony as a model farm,” Vide Syed 
Wasti, Lord Mintoand the Indian Nationalist Movement, 1905-10 (Oxford : 1964), 
and G.I. Revenue, 1908, 15-B. 

13. Proceedings of the Punjab Council (1907-08), p. 100 ; Syed Wasti, op. cit., p. 95 ; 
Report on the Native News-papers , pp. 228-29 ; Bari Doab Committee Report 
in P.G. to G.I. (20 RI, January 1908, G.I.), Revenue, June 1908, 15-B. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Lajpat Rai, Writings and Speeches, edited by Joshi, V.C. (Delhi : 1966), p. 352 ; 
Sharma, S R. , op. cit., p. 10. 
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Fazl-i-Ilussain, writes that reaction to the unpopular administration of 
Curzon “roused the people from the state of lethargy” and that par- 
tition of Bengal and the Colonies Bill in the Punjab contributed to 
this. 16 

Ajit Singh, Sufi Amba Prasad and Agha Haider, who had orga- 
nised the Anjuman-i- Muhabbat-i-W atari, and were to bring out a 
journal Bharat Mata, felt that this was an appropriate time to rouse 
the masses in the Punjab and they began to plan a massive agitation 
against the British. 17 A number of meetings were held (particularly 
in rural area). The agitation, from the very beginning had the support 
of a large section of landowners as well as of the leading lawyers 
like Mohammad Shafi and Mian Shahab-ud-Din as the measure was 
going to affect all the landlords in the west Punjab. In the mean time, 
the Punjab Government tried to rush through the Bill in the Legislative 
Council despite requests made by the Indian members like Malik Umar 
Hyat Khan, Thakur Mohan Chand and Pratap Singh for sending the 
Bill back to the Select Committee for reconsideration. 18 

Meanwhile, violent disturbances took place at Rawalpindi on 
April 21, 1907, in a meeting which commenced with the soul stirring 
poem : Pagri Sambhal O Jatta (O peasant, guard your turban, i . e . , 
honour). Ajit Singh made a violent attack upon the increase in land 
assessment. He said that the peasants were the. real rulers of the country. 
The rajas were their kamins. The government and its chief officials 
were their servants. 19 He exhorted the peasants to stop cultivation until 
the amount was reduced and said, “The Punjab has also shaken off 
sleep after Bengal.’’ 20 He appealed to the people not to lose courage 


]6. Hussain, A., op. cit., p. 78 ; Report of the 34th Session of Congress (Amritsar ; 
1922j. A similar observation was made by Pt. Moti Lai Nehru in his Presi- 
dential address at the Amritsar Session of the Congress in 191 9 ; Barrier, N.G , 
‘Mass Politics and the Punjab Congress in the Pre-Gandhian Era’, op. cit., 
p. 355. 

17. Liberal (Lahore), 22-2-1920 (Editorial— Jai GoPal Tandon, Editor) ; Bal, S. S., 
A Brief History of Modern Punjab, Lyall Book Depot, (Ludhiana: 1974), p, 20 ; 
Back-ground of members in Barrier, N.G., The Punjab Disturbances, pp. 201-05 
(Swaran Singh, Pindi Dass, Kishan Singh, Sufi Amba Prarsad, Kartar Singh, 
Ram Chand, Dina Nath and some others were the important members of the 
Anjuman- i- Muhabbat-i- Wat tan). 

18. Proceedings of the Punjab Council, 1907-08, p. 100. 

]9. Home Political (Deposit) July 1907-08 ; Report on the Administration of the 
Punjab and its Dependencies, 1921-22, p. 1 ; Sharma, S. R-, op. cit , p 10. 

20. The Hindustan. May 3, 1907. 
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but to march forward fearlessly. He asked them to boycott the hono- 
rary offices, and exhorted the Hindus and Muslims to unite. The then 
Deputy Commissioner served notice on Ajit Singh for his seditious 
speech, along with other organisers such as Gurdas Ram, Hans Raj 
and Amolak Ram. He asked them to face a public enquiry on May 2, 
at 11.00 a. m. A large crowd assembled outside the court. Fearing 
trouble, the hearing was postponed. The people were excited and they 
started damaging the Deputy Commissioner’s lodge and other Govern- 
ment property. Consequently, several leaders connected with the 
agitation were arrested. 21 

The revolutionary group under the leadership to Ajit Singh and 
Sufi Amba Prasad, aiming to promote the political education of the 
masses, started distributing revolutionary literature written by them 
and published by the well known book agency, Bharat Mata. 22 The 
Punjab newspapers like The Hindustan and The Punjabee criticised the 
Government action regarding deportation of Lajpat Rai as “an act of 
blind vengeance.” It was expressed that an innocent, respectable and 
law abiding British subject was taken away from his family and 
friends for no reasons. Before his deportation, Lajpat Rai addressed 
largely attended public meetings. Being a supporter of the mass move- 
ment, he gave moral and material help to the organisers. On account 
of his anti British activities and his association with the Arya Samaj, 
he was considered by the British bureaucracy as the soul force behind 
the movement. Commenting on his association with the extremist 
agitators, V. C. Joshi writes, “Though some extremist agitators, among 
them the fire brand Ajit Singh, took advantage of the resentment 
among the peasantry to arouse their feelings against the Government, 


21. Barrier, N.G., 'The Punjab Disturbances in 1907’ Modern Asian Studies : 1967, 
pp. 455-56 ; Ibbetson to Minto, March 23, 1907 ; Barrier, N.G., The Punjab 
Disturbances of 1907 ; ‘The Response of the British Government in India to 
Agrarian Unrest’, op. cit. 

22. The Hindustan May 17, 1907 ; The Punjabee (Lahore), May 22, 1907 ; 
Home Political-B-Nos. 25-26; January 1910 ; Bal, S. S., op. cit., p. 20 ; The 
Tribune (Lahore), December 20, 1910 (Editorial). 

23. The Hindustan (Lahore), May 17, 1907 ; The Punjabee (Lahore), May 22, 1907 ; 
P.L.C.D., Vol. XII, 1929, p. 131 ; Duni Chand, The Ulster of India or an 
Analysis of the Punjab Problems (Lahore : 1946), p. 2 ; Daniel Argov, The 
Moderates and the Extremists in Indian Naiional Movement : 1923-24 (Bombay : 
1967). 
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Lajpat Rai’s aims and methods had been strictly constitutional.” 24 

Because of the mounting political unrest in the province, Colonis- 
ation Bill was vetoed by Lord Minto. The land tax and water-rates 
were reduced. In the meanwhile, in. consequence of the repressive 
policy, the movement had gone underground. However, secret 
meetings continued to be held almost daily. Sedition was spreading 
through theatrical performance, a powerful agency which had been 
fully used in Bengal as well There was only tactical postponement of 
the agrarian agitation in order not to delay the release of Lajpat Rai 
and Ajit Singh. 25 After the release, Ajit Singh along with other 
revolutionaries carried on his activities, the distribution of revolution- 
ary literature in particular. The Punjab Government which had 
reluctantly released Ajit Singh now took all conceivable measures of 
suppression once again to meet the situation. 26 Hence, the agrarian 
unrest as well as the agitation in 1907 vividly displays that Ajit Singh 
and his young companions played a leading role in arousing anti- 
British feeling among the particularly in the western Punjab. The 
repressive policy of the Government that followed the agitation in the 
Punjab in 1907, gave rise to the revolutionary activities in the whole 
province. 

Effect of Socio-Religious Movements on Popular Consciousness 

We have to bear in mind the fact that the process of socio-religious 
transformation released by the reform movements of the last quarter 
of the 19th century in the Punjab had prepared the masses for 
nationalist activity. At the same time, the socio-religious movemems 
had their limitations. Communal and religious affiliations lended to 
take predominance on other identities. Communal identity found 
expression in the British system which set the rules, goals and struc- 


24. Joshi, V.C., Lala Lajpat Rai’s Writings and Speeches (Delhi: 1966), p. 33; 
Sharma, S R., op. cit., p. 13 ; Home Department, File No. 203-204-Political, 
1921, p. 13.NAI, New Delhi. 

25. Syed Wasti, op. cit , pp. 19 and 105; Barrier, N.G., ‘Mass Politics and the 
Punjab Congress in the Pre-Gandhian Era,’ The Panjab Past and Present, 
Vol. IX, October 1975, pp. 355-56 : The Tribune (Lahore), February 15, 1907, 
p. 4 ; Notes by Charles Rivaz, February 12, 1907 ; Keep with to PRF 108-A, 
Punjab Revenue File, Board of Revenue, Lahore. 

26. Syed Wasti, op. cit., p. 105 ; The Punjabee, February 15, 1907 (Editorial by 
Lajpat Rai) ; The Zamindar, March 24, 1907; The Punjabee, April 20, 1907; 
Civil and Military Gazette, March 19, 1907. 
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tures for formal political activities. 27 The British encouraged the belief 
that the Punjabis’ wishes could affect the policy, and introduced 
arenas of competition such as Municipal elections. 28 The Punjab 
religious committees responded with efforts to influence the British as 
well as to control the new institutions. The associations such as 
Arya Samaj provided leaders and funds for political manoeuvring and 
marshalled resources to determine the allocation of values, power and 
prestige within and without their community. 29 Religious application, 
often over-rode other considerations. It was alleged by a Sikh that 
almost every attempt to perpetuate Hindu-Musliia unity disappeared 
as the elections approached. 30 

By 1909, the Sikhs, the Hindus and the Muslims had evolved 
All-Punjab organisations ; the Chief Khalsa Diwai , the Punjab Muslim 
League and the Punjab Hindu Sabha. Believing that survival depended 
on its size and over-all condition, each communitj 
membership, sphere of activities and strengthen 
education, improved health, and boundry maintenance (i.e., new stress 
on symbols, purification and self-identity as contrasted with other 
Punjabees). The Arya Samaj, for instance, sponsored shudhi (cleaning, 
conversion ceremonies) among low caste agriculturists. 

Samaj propaganda tended to be in a Sanskritized 
only to the most educated. The Samaj despatched preachers or 
preaching teams to instruct the Hindus, and to pi event conversion to 
Islam and Sikhism. The Sikhs already had a 
outside the cities. The village based Singh Sabha 
of authority within the community. The Sabha 
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publications, usually in simple Punjabee, and sent out preachers to 
work upon illiterate villagers. Delegates attended fair and visited 
historic Gurdwaras, both being the assembling spots for the dispersed 
and primarily agrarian Sikhs. 82 

These movements had the long range potential of influencing agrarian 
alignments. They also created new channels of communication which 
could be tapped, if essential. In 1908-09, for example, the Singh Sabha 
contacted a large portion of community on the Anand Marriage Bill. 33 
The penetration of communal net works coincided with the emergence 
of another link among the agriculturists. Organisations of the Jats, the 
Rajputs and eventually of the Zamindars began to meet in conferences, 
discuss issues and perpare resolutions. The Government provided 
impetus to the development by encouraging associations as a means of 
dealing with debt and related problems. Pro-agriculturist sentiment 
within the bureaucracy exhibited by the Punjab Alienation of Land Act 
and later by reserved seats for agriculturists, also stimulated political 
awareness. Jagirdars and other landed aristocrats led the associations 
with the assistance of the retired officers, military personnels and 
lawyers who often purchased farm land in canal colonies. 34 


31. Nahar Singh (ed.), Development in Sikh Politics \ 1900-1901; Gurdwara Gazette , 
April 1969, English Section, pp. 6-7 ; Muslim League, Muhammad Shaft 
Memorandum, July 25, 1908, G.I.P. August 1908, 45-B (also quotes Barrier) ; 
Hindu Sabha, Noting and Memorial in GIPOL (Home Political), October 1909, 
29-31 A ; Harbans Singh and Jagjit Singh, Singh Sabha Lehir , in Ganda Singh 
(ed.) Punjab : ( 1849-1960 ) (Ludhiana .' 1962). 

32. For Example, the publication discussed in Barrier, The Sikhs, and articles by 
Kenneth Jones and Barrier which deal with Sikh and Hindu movements ; 
Barrier, N.G., ‘Mass Politics and the Punjab Congress in the Pre-Gandhian 
Era’, op. cit,, p. 352 ; Home Department File No. Public- 1/60/1931, p. 23; 
Sharma, S.R., op. cit., p. 10 (The weekly meeting held at Arya Samaj Hall, were 
generally meant for religious and social problems but invariably political affairs 
were discussed there. With the launching of Civil Dis-obedience Movement 
the member of this Samaj played a great role and prominent members were 
arrested and imprisoged) ; Jyoty t Lahore) ; Vidyawati Seth (Editorial). Partap 
and Parkash of February 1923, S. No. 80 ; Pt. Nanak Chand— Individual 
Collection : 1931-65), pp. 2-4, NMML, New Delhi ; Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Punjab Sub- Committee of Indian National Congress, 
pp. 4-5. 

33. Talwar, K. S., ‘The Anand Marriage Act’, The Panjab Past and Present, No. II, 
1968 (Patiala : Punjabi University), pp. 400-410, 

34. The Civil and Miliiary Gazette and The Tribune, occasionally printed articles on 
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The Kuka movement was also responsible for the awakening in 
rural areas. Of course, it was almost entirely religious in character and 
resembled, in all essentials, the pre-modern militant religious sects 
which tended to come into conflict with the state apparatuses. 35 But, 
as the Secretary of the Punjab Government wrote, “There is no doubt 
that the Kukas are the members of an organisation whose aim is to 
overthrow the British Government and to establish Khalsa Raj in its 
place.” 3 ® 

Impact of World War-land Repression After 

It was the First Great War that changed the Punjabees > attitude to 
the Empire. Hardinge, in his speech, in the House of Lords, admitted 
that India had been bled white in the larger interest of the empire. 
The Punjab, especially the Amritsar district, had big share in army 
recruitment. Hissar too did not lag behind. 38 It is estimated that at 
the out break of the war there were 100,000 Punjabees including 
residents of the Indian states, serving in the army of whom 87,000 were 
combatants ; 3,80,000 of whom 2,31,000 were combatants, were 
enlisted during the war, making a total of 4,80,000 who served. This 
total represents one third of the entire contribution of India towards 
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36. Chatterji, M.P., Indian Revolutionaries in Conferences (Calcutta : I960) ; Bal, 
S.S., op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

37. Mrs. Gauba, A., ‘The Amritsar Conspiracy Case’, Proceedings — Punjab History 
Conference, Session VIII, December 15-16, 1973, pp. 157-58. 

38. P.L.C.D., Vol. XXVIII, 1936, pp. 670-71 (People of Hissar, whether agricultu- 
rists or non-agriculturists gave their money freely and this district topped the 
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the forces of the empire. 39 Naturally Punjab expected some reward. 
After the war, however, the Government’s apathy towards the well 
being and aspiration of the people generated great resentment in the 
Punjab, since it had suffered more during the years of war. At the 
end of war The Rowlatt Act came as a shock to the Punjab and to the 
rest of India. 40 

Moreover, O’Dwyer’s administration abused the powers given to him 
by the Defence of India Act in suppressing all opposition to its author- 
ity. The Press had been gagged as a result of which it became impossi- 
ble for the people of Punjab to have free ventilation of their grievances. 41 
The Governor pooh-poohed all aspiration towards self Government. 42 
O’Dwyer belonged to that class of hardened bureaucrats of his time 
who were great admirers of Curzonian policies especially relating the 
Indian nationalists. This became particularly evident after the change 
of viceroyalty in April 1916, when Chelmsford succeeded Hardinge. 
By then O’Dwyer had begun to pose as the uncrowned king of the 
Punjab Even Chelmsford had to confess in private that the Punjab 
was almost O’Dwyer’s estate- 43 

The Punjab administration led by O’Dwyer, had manifested hos- 


39. Punjab Administration Report : 1921-22 (According to O'Dwyer, the number 
of fighting men raised during the four years of war roughly three hundred and 
sixty thousand, more than half the total number raised in India), Dwyer, As 
1 knew it:1885-1925 (London : 1925), p. 215 ; Nehru, Jawahar Lai, The Dis- 
covery of India (New York : 1946), p. 359 ; Khambatta, K. J. and Shah, K T., 
op. cit.. p. 234. 

40. Mrs- Gauba, A. op. cit., pp. 157-58 ; The Nusrat, March 28, 1919 (Translation 
of Dr. Satya Pal speech delivered on March 23, 1919, pp. 11-12, under the 
heading — New Criminal Law : Passive Resistance Movement ; File No. R-III. 
10/2 (Private Papers Section, NMML, New Delhi), pp. 1-3; File No. R-1H, 
12/3 AlCC Papers (The Rowlatt Act disturbed the public mind in the Punjab 
more than elsewhere), pp. 41-44 ; The Partap (Lahore), 10-4-1920 (Editorial by 
Krishna— Editor) ; The Akhbar-i-Am, April 1920; File No. 847-1922, Flome 
Department (Political), NAI, New Delhi. 

41. Report of the Commission, appointed by the Punjab Sub-Committee of 
Congress, Lahore 1920 (Thereafter Congress Punjab Enquiiy Committee Report, 
p. 124); The Leader (Lahore), April 10, 1920. 

42. Disorder Enquiry Committee Report (Calcutta : Supdtt. Government Printing 
India), p. 152 ; Chelmsford Papers (Microfilm), Roll No. 18, Letter No. 76, 

NMML, Delhi, Chelmsford to O’Dwjer, February 10, 1917 ; The Tribune 
(Lahore), April 16, 1920 — Editorial ; The Liberal (Lahore), January 24, 1920. 
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tility towards the politically aware class in more than one way during 
the war. It put about ten thousand Punjabees either behind the bars 
or in concentration camps on mere suspicion. It banned the entry of 
the national leaders like Tilak, B.C. Pal and Annie Beasant in the 
Punjab , 44 and used the restrictive provisions of the Press Act and the 
Defence of India Act with a severity unknown in the rest of the 
country . 46 

When the war came to a close and the growing tide of National 
awakening could not be contained in the Punjab despite the repressive 
measures, O'Dwyer became more vindictive. Within a few months, 
aftet the war, Gandhi started his Passive Resistance Movement. He 
thought of meeting the challenge with full force at his command. But 
being a calculating man, O’Dwyer wanted to make out a reasonable 
case against Gandhi’s movement so that the use of force which he 
intended might look justified in the eyes of the law of the land. With 
that end in view, he took his Legal Remembrancer into confidence and 
sought his expert opinion and advice. The Legal Rememberancer, 
as was expected of him, suggested a way out for O'Dwyer by equating 
Passive Resistance Movement with a criminal conspiracy of 'waging 
war against the king . 46 They new that in the Punjab, at any rate 
hartal meant something very much more than an orderly combination. 
So O’Dwyer wanted to cripple the nationalist activities, at least in the 
Punjab, and that could be done, in his view, only by giving the 
Martial Law a longer lease . 47 

The Jallianwala Bagh tragedy added fuel to fire and the prevailing 
discontent among the masses mounted further . 48 Pt. Nehru, in a con- 


44. Home Department (Political, March-1917, Proceedings No. 32, p. 13; 
Chelmsford to Chamberlain, Letter No. 28, September 15, 1916 (Microfilm), 
Roll No. 2, NMML, New Delhi; Home Department, File No. 5 — Deposit 
(Political) — 1921, NAT, New Delhi. 

45. Imperial Legislative Council Debates, September 10, 1918, pp. 299-303. 

46. Evidence before ^Disorder Committee, Vol. VI, p. 1 9 1 , NAI, New Delhi. 

47. Ibid., p. 196 ; Cpemsford Papers, Roll No. 341 ; O’Dwyer to Chemsford, August 
21, 1919 (Microfilm) ; File No. R-III, 10/2- AICC-Papers, p. 3, NMML, New 
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48. Transcript, Gurdit Singh, pp. 123-27 (Note on Jallianwala Bagh episode in 
Hindi), NMML, New Delhi ; 77;e Puniabee (Amritsar), December 25, 1920 ; 
The Liberal (Lahore), I5thJma, 1921 ; The Punjab Administration Report of 
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versation with Field Marshal Montgomery, once remarked that the 
JallianwalaBagh hepisode marked a turning point in the Anglo-Indian 
relations. In essence, it was the culmination of the conflict between the 
British policies and the mounting Indian opinion fostered by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Satyagrah movement and nation wide agitation. While 
United Provinces, Madras, Calcutta and even Bombay remained largely 
calm, Punjab became a scene of serious political disturbances. In fact, 
Jallianwala Bagh episode and the martial law in the Punjab had 
produced a tumultuous reaction. To Winston Churchill, the Secretary 
of State for War, it was an “episode which appeared to be without 
parallel in the modern history of the British Empire, and it was totally 
an un-English and monstrous event.” The Secretary of State for India 
Mr. Montague recorded that “Dwyer committed a grave error of 
judgement.” Mr. Asquith called it, “one of the worst outrages in the 
whole of our history.” 49 In brief, it produced a feeling of horror, 
indignation and racial hatred. And, it had a far reaching impact on 
the political developments in the Punjab. It awakened the masses in 
the province and taught them to fight the British imperialism. 50 The 
acts of crime and terrible indignities committed in this period stirred 
a revolutionary feeling throughout the province and resulted in 
terrorism. The next decade in Punjab witnessed the formation of the 
Babbar Akali agitation in 1921, Hindustan Republic Association in 
1925, the Naujawan Sabha in 1926, the Kirti Kisan Party in 1925-26 and 
other radical youth organisations. 51 

The same year, the District Committees were set up to stimulate 
political activities in the rural areas of the province. A conference in 
October was also convened which gave an out-let to the pent up feelings 
of the people against the Government. They started talking actively 
as the conference removed from their minds the fear of bureaucracy. 


49. Report of the Commissioner appointed by the Punjab Sub-Committee of the INC, 
p. 158 ; Tara Chand, History of the Freedom Movement in India , Vol. Ill (Delhi : 
1972), p. 484 ; Parliamentary Debates — House of Commons, July 6, 1920, Fifth 
Series, Vol. 131, Col. 1715 ; File No. R-III, 12/2-AICC-Papers, pp. 41-64; 
File No. 1-AICC, Papers, p. 15. 
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Encouraged by its success, the leaders of the Punjab decided to invite 
the I.N.C. to hold its session in Amritsar . 62 Such a political stir in the pro- 
vince, as we shall see later, did not pass un-noticed in the rural areas. 

It was in this atmosphere that the Rowlatt Bill was passed which 
invested the Government with extra-ordinary powers to suppress any 
kind of political agitation . 53 The agitation against the repressive 
Act began in Lahore under the leadership of Ram Bhuj Dutt, Duni 
Chand, Harkishan Lai and Gokul Chand Narang . 64 In the Punjab, 
the outrages were largely due to the emigrants who returned from their 
homes with bitter feelings against the Government, which used the 
provisions of the Ingress Ordinance to prosecute them . 65 Almost all 
the emigrants were associated with the Ghadr Group. This group was 
founded not by the middle class youth, but by the Punjabee peasants 
who had migrated to the U.S.A. and Canada to earn livelihood . 66 Its 
chief, Hardial, categorically put forth the objectives of their mission in 
his address to them : 

“Your duty is clear, Go to India. Stir up rebellion in every 
corner of the country. Rob the wealthy and show mercy to 
the poor... Arms will be provided to you on arrival in India. 
Failing this, you must ransack the police stations for rifles. 
Obey without hesitation the command of your leaders .’’ 57 
The first issue of the Ghadr, spelled out unequivocally its aims and 
objects in the following words : 58 
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“Today, their begins in a foreign land but in our country’s language 
a war against the British Raj ... what is our name ? Ghadr. 
What is our work ? Ghadr. Where will Ghadr break-out ? In 
India.” 

In fact, the Ghadrites played an important role in rousing the rural 
masses and made them realise their duty to fight the British imperial- 
ism. At the same time, the non-co-operation under Gandhi bad 
spread among the masses. It stimulated numerous sections of the 
people to ventilate their grievances publically and launch collective 
action for their removal. For instance, the Sikh League having passed 
a. resolution on co-operation, urged the rural population of the 
Punjab to act upon it. The press in the Punjab in 1920-21 is out spoken 
about grievances accentuated by the war : the heavy influence of the 
rent caused unrest among the peasantry ; the rise in prices without 
a corresponding rise in wages weighed heavily upon the factory 
workers ; the sanitary conditions which caused epidemics like influenza 
in 1918 added to the misery and discontent. 69 

Of course, the non-co-operation movement failed but there is no 
denying the fact that it inculcated a new sense of self respect and fear- 
lessness among the people especially in rural areas. 60 The activities of 
the Akalis, Babbar Akalis, the Gurdwara Reform movement, the 
Naujawan Sabha, and the Lahore Conspiracy Case were some other 
internal factors of mass consciousness in the Punjab. The British 
Government’s repressive policy stimulated in stead of making out 
revolutionary ideas in revolutionaries such as Bhagat Singh and 
B.K. Dutt. The hunger strike by Bhagat Singh and others in the jail. 61 
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59. The Zamindara (Lahore), October 28, 1920 (Editorial — Abdul Majid Khan) ; 
The Partap (Lahore), October 28, 1920 (Krishan — Editor) ; The Desh\ March 5, 
1921 ; The Kesari, March 5, 1921 ; The Vakil, March 6, 1921 ; The Paisa Akhbar, 
March 6, 1921; The Khalsa Advocate, March 4, 1921; The Akali, March 14, 1921. 

60. Tara Chand, op. cit., p. 507; Home Department, File No. 30-Deposit- 1 921, p. 1 
(Letter from the Chief Secretary of the Punjab) ; The Akali , March 14, 1921 ; 
Coupland, India : A Restatement, p. 119. 

61. Home Department, File No. 255 K.W of 1930 (Political), p. 59 ; Imperial Legis- 
lative Council Assembly Debates, Vol. IV, No. 9, September 14, 1929, p. 4. 
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created tremendous stir and excitement through out the country. 62 

Let us now turn to the agrarian economic situation which brings 
us close to the cause of unrest among the peasantry. The Government’s 
policy of enhancing the land revenue after a certain number of years 
was more terrible for the poor Zamindars than even death. 03 In the 
1920’s and 30’s the abiana question had begun to frighten the farmers. 
They feared that abiana already imposed might grow beyond the taxable 
capacity of the farmers and beyond any thipg that had been imposed 
in other parts of the country. 61 It is interesting to, note how much of 
his produce a Zamindar was required to sell to pay his abiana. In 1921, 
the rate of abiana was Rs. 3-12-0 and the rate of wheat was between 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 1 1 per maund. He had to sell 15 seers of wheat to pay 
his abiana. Then in 1930, the rate of wheat was Rs. 2-8-0, and the 
revenue was Rs. 5-12-0. The peasant had to sell to pay his abiana, 90 
seers. Should not a Zamindar feel it ? 65 

Similarly, the Kharaba rules were absolutely inadequate. The rule 
was that the Kharaba should be allowed if a Zamindar recovered nothing 
beyond the cost of seed and the cost of cultivation, which in the case 
of wheat came to Rs. 8/-. If unfortunately an acre of wheat yielded 
Rs. 9/- or Rs. 10/-, the Zamindar was called upon to pay full abiana. 
That came to Rs. 12/- to Rs. 14/-. Where was he to find this money ? 
But the Government did not intend to take any action to allay this 
dissatisfaction among the Zamindars , 66 

The natural calamities, such as famines, floods and draughts further 
added to the problems of the peasants. 67 Similarly, the lack of means 


62. Sandhu, V., Yugdrashia Bhagat Singh (Hindi), Varanasi: 1968), pp. 106-07 ; 
Horne Deparlment, File No. 255 KW of 1930, pp. 59-60, NAI, New Delhi ; 
Home Department, File No. 13/1 1 /1931-Political, p. 25 (Letter from the Go- 
vernment, the Punjab No. 117635B, dated Lahore the 10th February, 1930, it is 
stated that out of 18 accused went on hunger strike on the 4th February and 15 
were still on strike. 

63. Home Department, File No. 45/V/ 1 93 1-Political ; The Punch (Lahore) May 19, 
1921 ; The Paisa Akhhar, March 6, 1921 ; The Zamindara (Lahore), March 9, 
1921 ; The Tribune (Lahore), March 6, 1921 ; File No- R-III, 3-X/3-AICC-Papers, 
op. cit: ; Dutt, R.C., Speeches-Il, p. 90 ; Bipan Chandra, Economic Policies of 
Indian National Leadership : 1880-1905 (Delhi : 1966), p. 394. 

64. P.L.C.D., Vol. VI, 1924, p. 404 ; Vol. XIV, 1934, pp. 531-34. 

65. P.L.C.D., Vol. X-B, 1927, p. 850 ; Vol. XVI, 1930, p. 45. 

66. P.L.C.D., Vol. XVI, 1930, p. 46. 

67. P.L.C.D., Vol. Ill, 1928, pp. 98, 170, 234 ; Vol. XIV, 1929, p. 258 ; The Bande 
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of irrigation, the defective batai system, unpopular taxes, the repressive 
policy of the British at the time of the collection of the land revenue 
and the high prices of various commodities were the root causes of all 
unrest and discontent among the peasantry in the Punjab 68 

Among many other defects in the land system, the leaders of the 
agriculturists’ class objected to the system of distribution of lease of 
the crown’s lands on the following grounds : 

83% of such land was sold or leased out to the landed capitalists; 69 
The landlords capitalists 70 and leasers were very unfair because they 
passed on these lands to the poor tenants on harsh terms. 71 

During September 1924, and on January 4, 1927, the Punjab 
Government did some thing in this respect, i.e. 2.5 lakh acres of land 
was reserved for sale to the small agriculturists only on hire purchase 
basis, 72 in the first instance. Again, out of the remaining 11.85 lakh 
acres too, major portion was set aside for sale to the agriculturists. 73 
But it appears that in 1927, the Government reverted to its old policy 
of distributing these lands among the landed capitalists and it was 
repeatedly criticised by the leaders of agriculturists’ class and various 
political groups. 71 Capitalists were again benefitted by this policy of 
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68. These defects have been narrated at length in Chapter-I of this work. 

69. P.L. A.D., Vol. VIII, 20 3.1939, pp. 438-39. 

70. A Landed capitalists, as the one who possessed wealth and invested it in Agri- 
culture only as a profiteer and not that he loved it. Consequently rather he 
bore malice against them. Vide P.L.C.D., Vol. X, 17.3.1937, p. 521. 

71. P.L.A.D., Vol. VIII, 20.3.1939, p. 438 ; P.L.C.D., Vol. X, 19-3.1931, p. 521 
The Tribune (Lahore), January 4, 1927, p 1. 

72. Jat Gazette, 20.4.1927, p. 3 ; P.L.C.D., Vol. X, 17.3.1927, pp. 514-17 and 521. 

73. P.L.C.D., Vol. X iFazl-i-Hussain, Revenue Member), 17.3.1927, pp. 514-17; 
Jat Gazette , 20.4.1927, p. 3. 
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selling the crown land through auction introduced by the British 
Government. The rising indebtedness was another powerful factor, 
as discussed earlier, which reduced the balance at the disposal of the 
peasants for the improvement of the agriculture and this led directly 
to class discontent. 73 

Another significant factor to be noted is that the Government in 
the early 1920’s neglected the rural areas in providing some essential 
amenities. The statistics of that period, given below, exhibits that 
whereas the Government should have spent 90% of the funds allocated 
for this purpose, it only spent 10. 3%. 76 

Table showing Expenditure made by the Government on the Rural 
and Urban Health from 1919-20 to 1923-24 



Expenditure on 

Expenditure on 

Total 

Total expendi- 

Area 

the execution of 

Establishment 

Expenditure 

ture in terms of 


Project (in Rs.) 

(in Rs.) 

(in Rs.) 

percentage 

Urban 

: 18,64,726 

1,12,680 

19,77,406 

; 89.7% 

Rural 

: 1,98,616 

1,00,976 

2,99,592 

10.3% 


The Punjabee in its issue dated April 4, 1906 brought to light the 
shocking sequel to the system of Begar as it then prevailed in the rural 
areas of the Punjab. 77 In brief, the condition of the agriculturists and 
agricultural labour was no better. In Gurgoan District, the standard 
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of living was perilously low. Similarly, in Rawalpindi division, in 
Lahore, it was alleged that 10% of the Hindu and 20% of the 
Mohammedan population were weak and unhealthy due to insufficient 
food. Even the people of Hill tracts in Hazara, whether agricultural 
or grozier might generally be called a poor ill-grown, and underfed 
looking race. 78 The Secretary of State, in a statement before the House 
of Commons on May 22, 1919, confessed : “The position is not satis- 
factory. Rebellion and revolution have appeared internally.” 79 

Diverse Ideological Influences 

The agitation that followed the partition of Bengal also stirred 
the masses of the Punjab. In the meeting held at Lahore in December 
1905 to protest against the iniquitous act of the Government, Lajpat 
Rai appealed to the people of Punjab to sympathise with their brethren 
in Bengal. 80 Consequently, one hundred and five delegates from the 
Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province 81 attended the Congress 
Session held at Banaras in December 1905 to demonstrate their readi- 
ness to suffer with the people of Bengal in their struggle against the 
vivisection of their province. 82 

The story of the achievements of the Russians had a tremendous 
impact on the thinking of the middle class nationalists as well as the 
lower classes. The influence of the Soviet experiment on the colonial 
patriots can best be judged by Nehru’s book Soviet Union based on a 
four day visit to Russia and the septagenarian Tagore’s letter to Russia. 
For the colonial countries of the world, the most significant lesson of 
the October Revolution was that the poor and the exploited could over- 
throw a tyrannical despotic rule if only they were properly aroused 
and organised. 83 The Punjab Kirti Kisan Sabha and the Communist 


78. Dutt, Ramesh, The Economic History of India', 1837-1900, Vol. II ; p. 446. 

79. For details see Bajaj, Y.P., op. cit.; Saini, B.S., op. cit.; Tara Chand, op. cit, 

, Vol. Ill (Delhi : 1922), p, 471. 

80. Lala Lajpat Rai, Writings and Speeches : Edited by Joshi, V. C. (Delhi : 1966), 
Vol. I, p. 94. 

81. Annie Beasanf, How India Wrought for Freedom (Madras : 1 9 1 5J , p. 4 1 6. 

82. Ibid , p. 427. 

83. Tendulkar, D. G , Mahatma, Vol. T, p. 266 ; Nehru, Jawahar Lai, Discovery Oj 
India (London : 1946), p. 312 ; Lord Chelmsford’s speech reported in Times of 
India, September 9, 1928 ; also November 24, 1917 ; Mitra’s Indian Annual 
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group up-held Soviet Russia as an ideal. The formation of the Ghadr 
party abroad and the abortive efforts made by their immigrating 
members to whip up insurrection in Punjab were considered portentous. 

Hijrat movement, an off-shoot of the Khilufat movement opened a 
new avenue for the Muslims, dissatisfied with the British Government, 
and for the intelligentsia of India, who had been unable to reconcile 
themselves with Gandhi’s programme of non-violent non-co-operation. 84 
It swept away to Afghanistan more than 36,000 people. 85 (Later on 
they crossed into Russia). The Muhajir emigrants 86 brought inspiring 
accounts of the October revolution. The Bolshevik revolution inspired 
vision of a new political, social and economic order in the minds of 
radical youth. Besides, penetration of the Marxist ideology into 
Indian life and thought was an epoch making event. Under the impact 
of Soviet Russia’s example, Communist cells sprouted up in various 
parts of the country. Fo instance, Ghulam Hussain in Lahore formed 
nuclues of a Communist Party. 87 He started an Urdu paper called 
Inquilab and propagated Marxist ideology in Lahore and the surround- 
ing area. Hussain had received Rs. 6,000 for this purpose in Kabul 
either from Roy’s agents or from the Soviet Russian Embassy. He 
received an additional sum of Rs. 16,000 for this purpose in Kabul. 88 
However, it is to be remembered that the Communist Group in the 
Punjab existed as an illegal body in the beginning. It was neither 
strong, nor influential. These groups were nothing more than organs 
of propaganda or ideological centres at this stage. 
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84. Adhikari, G., Documents of the Hisrory of the Communist Party of India -.1911-22 , 
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85. Usmani Shaukat. Peshawar to Moscow (Delhi : 1927.), Regarding the total num- 
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In brief, the Ghadr and the Hijrat movements, though not inspired 
by the Russian example, were the first of the Indian political organisa- 
tions to establish contact with the Soviet Government. 89 Undoubtedly, 
the Ghadrhes made special efforts to stir-up a rebellion among the 
military forces in Punjab and that was why the British rulers were 
particularly anxious to save the Sikh soldiery from the impact of the 
Soviet Revolution and the Punjab disturbances. Many of these soldiers 
became active political workers after their release from the army and 
joined the Gurdwara Reform movement of the 20’sand the Akali party 
and the Punjab Ryasti Praja Mandal on their formation in 1923 and 1928 
respectively. At least a section of these ex-soldiers enrolled themselves 
in the Peasants’ and Workers’ Party of Punjab which also came into 
being in 1927-28 and which later merged into the Communist Party. 90 

In 1922, Bhai Rattan Singh and Bhai Santokh Singh revived the 
Ghadr Party and the latter took initiative to establish contact with the 
Communist International. Santokh Singh and Sohan Singh Bhakna 
travelled through Moscow, attended the fourth Congress of the Com- 
munist International and from then on, the Ghadr Party, as a whole 
functioned more or less a Communist organisation. 91 

It is noteworthy that in so far as the politics in Doab region was 
left and radical oriented, it was due largely to the influence of the 
Ghadrites. The Babbar Akalis whose main field of operation too was 
the Doab area were also inspired by the Ghadr Group and the Gurdwara 
Reform Movement in 1921-23. 92 As already noted, the Ghadr Party 

88. Kaye, Cecil, Communism in India : 1924-27 (Calcutta : 1927), Chapter I, p. 13. 
It is Hussain’s expenditures which figures in British not to the Soviet Govern- 
ment of May 1923, the text of which is given in The Times, May 9, 1923, p. II ; 
Documents of the History of the Communist Party in India (M.N. Roy’s ietter 
dated December 19, 1922), p. 595. 

89. For more details see, The Times, March 20, 1920 ; India in the year 1919, Go- 
vernment of India, p. 68; India in 1922-23 , Government of India, p. 156 ; 
P.L.C.D., Vol. IV, p. 1365. 

90. Reference quoted by Fyodorov, V. “ October Revolution : Its Impact on India’s 
Struggle for Independence,” Soviet Land, New Delhi : 1967, Vol. XX, No. p. 11. 

91. Josh, Sohan Singh, Baba Sohan Singh Bhakna (Pbi. ed.), p. XVI of Forward ; 
Bande Matram, November 13, 1921 (Lala Lajpat Roy’s open letter to the Go- 
vernment of India). 

92. Makhsuspuri, Sunder Singh, Babbar Akali Lehar (Introduction by Dr Bhag 
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Revolution’ Proceedings of ihe Punjab History Conference, Session— WU, 
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had also set up contacts with Soviet Communists and sent some of 
their members for training. Some Sikh peasants were sent from Punjab 
too. 03 Among those who remained in Moscow were Teja Singh 
Swatanter, Achhar Singh Chhina, Bhai Santokh Singh, Baba Dula 
Singh and Baba Karam Singh Dhut. So the Muslim Muhajirs who 
had visited Soviet Russia between 1922-25) and the Sikh Ghadrites 
became the pioneers of radical thought in the Punjab and they were 
clearly inspired by the October Socialist Revolution. 94 During 1920-30, 
young revolutionaries both in the Punjab and U.P. were taking keen 
interest in socialism. 65 Many were in touch with the Communist 
Group. 96 Moreover, socialism had made a deep impact on the people 
of the Punjab as it represented a new state structure in which power 
now rested in the hands of workers and peasants. 87 In short, it were 
the revolutionary terrorists who put the people in the Punjab against 
their exploiters whether the British or native. 

Above all the change in the policy of the Labour Party, in England, 
towards the Indian affairs during 1918-19 left deep impact on the minds 
of the Pmjabees. A brief survey of this change is as follows : 

The Labour Party adopted two resolutions on Indian affairs during 
1918-19, which indicated the dual nature of its approach. The 
Nottingham Conference, apropos of the Montague Chelmsford Re- 
port, supported the demand for Home Rule for India, and urged all 
labour members to press for legislation without undue delay, in order 
that these people (Indian) shall be given their just rights which had 
been denied to them throughout all times, including the rights of self 
Government. 98 The resolution adopted by the Second International 
at Berne in February 1919, went further and showed that some Labour 
leaders thought it their duty to help the reconstruction of Indian 


93. Ibid., p. 260 ; The Tribune, November 19, 1921. 

94. Home Department File No. 6/9/1936 (Political), p. 34 ; Documents of the 
History of the Communist Party in India (M.N. Roy's letter dated 19th Novem- 
ber, 1922), p. 595. 

95. Roy, M.N., India in Transition, pp. 131-35, 

96. Many of them including Bhagat Singh might have been influenced by the 
Kanpur Bolshevick conspiracy case since they were present in Kanpur at that 
time. 

97. The Philosophy of the Bomb ; also see Chander’s Bipan. A Research Paper, 
“The Ideological Development of the Revolutionary Terrorists in Northern 
India in the 1920’s, Socialism in India, 1919-39, NMML, New Delhi- 

98. Labour Party Annual Report, 1919, p. 205. 
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society. It urged for the repeal of the Rowllat Act." It also demanded 
that the land and soil, railways and mines of India should be 
socialised. 100 

The emergence of the Comintern in March 1919, its call for a 
world revolution and its insistence that all the parties wishing for 
affiliation have to adhere to the disciplines of the 21 points enunciated 
in 1920, 101 created dilemmas for the internationally minded socialists of 
the Labour Party. TJpto 1923, these international tensions did not 
affect the relations between the Indian and the British left wings. In 
this period, the British Labour Party, while sharply critical of the 
Rowllat Act and the Amritsar Massacre, expected the Indian politicians 
to abandon non-co-operation and try to work the Government of 
India Act of 1919. 102 A resolution passed by the National Joint Council 
of Labour, a fairly representative cross-section of the trade union and 
Labour Party Leadership in February 1922, criticised, “Political 
arrests” deplored non-co-operation, re-affirmed Dominion status as the 
goal of the Indian Government. 

On the eve of the Simon Commission’s arrival, the 5 years of 
association between the Indian labour leaders and the left-of-centre 
members of the British Labour Party (whether trade unionists or the 
I.L.P.) had led to a sympathetic understanding on many issues, if not 
on all. It was symbolised seven months after the Brussels Conference, 
at the Labour Party’s Annual Conference at Blackpool in October 
1927, when George Lansbury carried a unanimous resolution to grant 
Dominion Home Rule in India. 
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Sikh — Itihas : A Supplement to Cunningham’s History 
of the Sikhs in Bengali 

Dr Himadri Banerjef* 


Joseph Davy Cunningham’s A History of the Sikhs (hereafter Sikhs), 
first published on 19 March 1849, marks an important landmark in the 
development of English historiography on the Sikh power in Punjab. 
The book had more than one editions and the editions were several 
times reprinted. Even today it is regarded as a standard work on the 
history of the Sikhs till the end of the First Sikh War. Recent research 
of academicians like Professor S.S. Bal, 1 Professor J.S. Grewal 2 and 
Professor G. Khurana 3 has provided a new dimension to the histori- 
ography of Cunningham, but they have not taken into consideration 
the impact of Cunningham’s work on the different Indian languages. 
Professor Bal has once referred to the Bengali translation of Cunning- 
ham’s book (first edition) by Pramathanath Sanyal, but he missed the 
supplementary part of this translation which carries the history to the 
Second Sikh War. This paper will be primarily devoted to this supple- 
ment which sought to update Cunningham. 

I 

A combined edition of Cunningham’s Sikhs in Bengali and its 
supplement was published from Calcutta in 1907 during the anti- 
partition movement. This was entitled Sikh-Itihas and edited by 
Durgadas Lahiri, a noted Bengali historian of the first quarter of the 


‘Reader in History, Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta. 

1. S.S. Bal, ‘The First edition of J.D. Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs,’ Punjab 
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Cunningham,' Historians and Historiography of the Sikhs (ed.), Fauja Singh 
(New Deihi, 1978), pp. 85-133. 

2. J.S. Grewal, ‘Cunningham as a Historian of the Sikhs’, From Guru Nanak to 
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present centnry. 4 He was close associate of Pramathanath Sanyal, the 
translator of Cunningham’s volume, and wrote the supplement. The 
entire book ran to 740 pages out of which Lahiri’s supplement took 
up 61 pages. Lahiri was not very explicit about his sources, primary 
or secondary. In his editorial note he once and somewhat casually 
asserted that his writing was based on contemporary and semi-contem- 
porary source materials. His minute description of the Anglo-Sikh 
encounter at Chillianwala as well as of the deployment of British troops 
on the eve of the battle of Gujrat does not rule out his acquaintance 
with the published writings of Gough and others. He might also have 
gone through the works of Rajnarayan Bhattacharya 5 and Barodakanta 
Mitra 6 who had dealt with the Sikh Wars in Bengali long before him. 

Lahiri divided the supplement into five chapters, all more or less of 
equal size. The first chapter reviews the causes of the Second Sikh 
War and the author blames the English administration in Punjab for 


4. Durgadas Lahiri (1858-1932) began his literary career at the inspiration of 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar. He edited a journal which published some of his 
early writings. Among his other writings, Swadhinatar Jtihas and Bangalir Gan 
deserve our special attention. He was once invited to attend the session of the 
Royal Society of Arts as the lone representative of Indian native newspapers 
He is chiefly remembered for his ‘ambitious plan of writing a history of the 
world in thirty volumes.’ He could finish only the first eight volumes of this pro- 
ject, dealing with the ancient history of India under the title of Prithivir Itihasa : 
Bharatvarsha (Calcutta, 1909-21). ‘These volumes, running to over 3,000 pages, 
testify to the industry and sustained labour of the author.’ For his writings, 
see also A.R. Mallick, ‘Writing in the Iadigenous Languages : Modern Histori- 
cal Writing in Bengali,’ C.H. Phillips (Ed.), Historians of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylone (London, 1961), pp. 451-52. See also, Sashibhusan Vidyalankar, Bhara- 
tiya Jibanikosh, IV (Calcutta, 1346 B.S.), pp. 927-28. 

5. Rajnarayan Bhattacharya’s Panjabiitihas (1847) is the first major work reviewing 
the history of the First Sikh War in Bengali. Soon after its publication the 
book became widely popular because the ‘fate of the Sikh kingdom was then 
deeply interesting to them. There were three quick editions of this volume, an 
achievement matched by only a handful of famous authors in the mid 19th 
century. 

6. Barodakanta Mitra’s Sikher Juddher Itihas Of Maharaja Duleep Singh is another 
outstanding work on the Sikh Wars in Bengali. Published in 1893 Mitra’s 
book surpassed Bhattacharya’s effort in every detail, especially in the treatment 
of the contemporary source materials. Perhaps no other author dealing with 
the Sikhs in Bengali had shown such excellence and mastery in this particular 
branch of historiography. 
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the Multan uprisings under Diwan Mulraj (1848). According to him, 
the British high-handedness in certain important financial matters had 
alarmed the Diwan, but what precipitated the crisis was the conspira- 
torial designs of the Lahore Darbar headed by the British Resident 
Robert Currie. It led to the elimination of the Diwan from the seat 
of power and forced him to raise the standard of revolt. He could also 
hardly be blamed for the death of the two English officers, Vans 
Agnew and Anderson following the mobfury around the Idgah at 
Multan. The second chapt. r carries the story of the War till the battle 
of Suddosain (July 1, 1848). It registered a clear success for the British, 
writes Lahiri, because they had superiority in arms and armaments. 7 
The battle of Multan forms the central theme of the next chapter. It 
begins with a general description of the Multan town on the eve of a 
large scale British military intervention leading to the collapse of 
Mulraj’s resistance and the fall of the besieged Multan fort and ends 
with Diwan Mulraj’s trial and his consequent ‘banishment beyond 
the seas.’ 8 

The author concentrates on the terrible battle at Chillianwala in 
the fourth chapter which is one of the two briefest chapters in the 
supplement. In the opinion of Lahiri, the Sikh army ‘inflicted such 
a crushing defeat on the English that they had to run away from the 
field of battle. The victors also managed to recover quite a few guns 
and a sizable amount of ammunitions they had lost in earlier en- 
counters with the English. The writer was all praise for the Sikh valour 
which proved to be the decisive factor in this engagement. Of all their 
wars in India, concluded the author, it was in Chillianwala that the 
English suffered the most grievous defeat 9 and their prestige had never 
stood so low in the 19th century. He was sharply critical of all 
English historians who had refused to record the Sikh success over the 
British arms. Finally, in the fifth and last chapter, studied the Anglo- 
Sikh encounter at Gujrat. In his estimation this was the bloodiest 
battle the British ever fought in India. Lahiri showed that the English 
had brought almost all their resources in India in the field of battle 


7. Lahiri, Durgadas, Sikh-Itihas (Calcutta, 1907), pp. 675-78. 

8. Ibid., p 688. However, 1 have quoted this line from M L. Ahluwalia and 
Kirpal Singh’s The Punjab's Pioneer Freedom Fighters (Calcutta, 1963), p. 42. 

9. Lahiri, op. cit., p. 696. For a similar opinion, see Rajanikanta Gupta, Sikh 
(Calcutta, 1883), p. 30. 
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for restoring the loss of prestige they had earlier suffered at Chillian- 
wala. The English crushed the Sikhs and while Lahiri mentioned the 
superiority of the British in arms and discipline, he concluded that what 
decisively sealed the fate of the Sikhs was the widespread treachery in 
the Sikh camp which the British fully exploited. 10 

II 

Like his predecessor, Barodakanta Mitra, 11 Lahiri seems to have 
primarily depended on the English sources for his book and blamed the 
policy of the British Resident at Lahore for the Multan upsurge of 
March 1848. They both noted how the British had never admitted in 
writing their defeat at Chillianwala. Third, both writers were of the 
opinion and found that the East India Company drew up its ‘every 
conceivable Indian resource’ for the final victory at the battle of Gujrat. 
Finally, both denounced Lord Dalhousie for annexing the kingdom of 
Duleep Singh when the young king had given no cause. They regarded 
it as a breach of a Anglo-Sikh friendship treaty cemented by Maha- 
raja Ranjit Singh’s long-life co-operation and generosity towards the 
British government. 12 

But there were also differences between Mura and Lahiri apd tjiese 
were of a more fundamental nature, beginning right from the scope of 
these two works. Mitra divided his book into two clear sections“the first 
dealing with the two Sikh Wars while the second revolved round the 
career of Maharaja Duleep Singh till his death in 1893. Lahiri had 
nothing to do with the First Sikh War as also with the second part of 
Mitra’s book highlighting the life of Duleep Singh. He concentrated 
on the Second Sikh War. Second, as against the long list of published 
primary and secondary sources in English furnished by Mitra at the 
beginning of his book, Lahiri, with the exception of a general assertion 
about his sources recorded in his brief introductory editorial note. 


10. Lahiri, op. cit., p. 698. 

H. In this connection 1 have deliberately left out the Punjabiitihas by Rajnarayan 
Bhattacharya, because this monograph ended with the conclusion of the First 
Sikh War (1846) — while the Sikh-ltihas begins with the Multan outbreak of 
March 1848. 

12. Interestingly enough the British policy of annexation of Punjab (1849) received 
full support in the writing of Tinkari Banerjee who is credited with the 
Publication of the first full length biography of Guru Gobind Singh in Bengali 
based on Punjabi sources. For it, see his Guru Gobinda Singher Jibarti (Calcutta, 
lyl8), p. 462. 
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was silent on this point. Third, there was a yawning gap between 
their respective attitudes to the British empire in India. Mitra did 
denounce some of the major policy decisions of the British in the mid 
19th century in India, as in his frequent criticisms of Lord Dalhousie’s 
imperial policy, but this was because it discredited the British adminis- 
tration in India. In the same breath, he was all praise for Lord 
Hardinge and Sir Henry Lawrence for introducing a period of peace in 
Punjab after the annexation of the province. Lahiri, however, had no 
such friendly feelings towards the British in Punjab. In his account 
of the Second Sikh War, he openly took the side of the Sikhs. He 
found nothing commendable about the British power in Punjab. He 
was convinced that soon after the annexation, the Company Officials 
sought to build up a ‘loyalist’ force around themselves. Accordingly, 
they appointed to the army only those Sikhs who had ‘passed their test 
of loyalty.’ Otherwise, the Government deliberately let loose a policy 
of terror throughout the province, and its harsh measuress were 
responsible for keeping the Province calm and quiet during the months 
or the Sepoy Mutiny. 13 

Finally, Mitra and Lahiri virtually stood poles apart so far as their 
observations on Cunningham’s Sikhs are concerned. In spite of his 
deep regard for the English author Mitra was of the opinion that 
Cunningham’s Sikhs did not furnish ‘a detailed and complete record 
of the First Sikh War.’ He even asked for an alternative to Cunnin- 
gham’s book. Lahiri had no such reservations, and, indeed, an all 
round admiration for Cunningham’s book was the hall mark of Lahiri’s 
historiography. He made no secret of this editorial note to the book. 
Cunningham became the chief spokesman, in Lahiri’s opinion, of the 
oppressed Sikh nationality. His work provided ‘a faithful picture’ of 
the rise of the Sikhs on the ruins of the Mughal imperial house, a point 
that so far had missed the ‘sympathetic attention of historians.’ He 
further wrote : 14 

“Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs provides us an insight about 

the ways in which scattered centres of power are likely to be 


13. Lahiri, op. cit., p. 705. 

14. Ibid.,?. I, Lahiri also argued that his work need not compared to that of 
Cunningham. He undertook this task with a view to providing ‘a complete 
story’ of the Sikh Wars in Bengali, and had indeed tried to portray the portion 
of the history which had not been covered by Cunningham. 
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united. It also enlightens us on how this centralised power ushers 
in the birth of a mighty powerful nation.... The book also seeks 
to highlight under what conditions a man can afford to give away 
his invaluable life, repay his debt to those to whom he is indebted 
and satisfy vengeance at the cost of the blood of his enemy.... It 
really inspires a man to lay down his life for the cause of his 
country and nation. That is why our study of the history of 
India would always remain incomplete, if we do not go through 
the pages of Cunningham’s works. Cunningham is unrivalled in 
his commitment to truth and justice and his History of the Sikhs 
points out his frankness and independence of mind. 

Ill 

Lahiri’s emotional approach to Cunningham’s works may sound 
somewhat anachronistic to us. Ever since its publication in the middle 
of the 19th century, the book was widely read and used by a large 
number of litterateurs, poets and historians writing in Bengali on the 
different areas of the history and culture of the Sikhs. In this sense 
Lahiri’s observations put on record the debt owed to his work by the 
writers of a regional language. 15 

Another significant feature of Lahiri’s effort was his nationalist 
and patriotic approach to the history of the Sikhs. Published against 
the background of the ‘boycott’ and antipartition agitation in Bengal, 
Lahiri’s writing clearly reflected anti-English sentiments of the times. 
That is why the Sikh fight for their kingdom against the British evoked 
a deep-seated emotional sympathy in his writing. While praising the 
Sikh actions, he used some choice phrases to malgin the contemporary 
English policy. He also drew our attention to the various ‘treacherous 
and oppressive designs’ adopted by the English for breaking the morale 
of the Khalsa. Actually the Sikh resistance stimulated a new sense of 
consciousness and nationalist identity to the militants in Bengal and 
Lahiri sought to convey this message to many ‘sympathetic and respec- 
tive minds.’ 

Lahiri had also a message to the Sikhs of his generation. Indirectly 


15. In this connection attention may be drawn to the writing of Rajnikanta Gupta, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Tinkari Banerjee, Saratkumar Roy, Barodakanta Mitra 
and Kartickchandra Mitra. In 1933 N. K. Sinha also dedicated his book 
Rise of the Sikh Power to J.D. Cunningham. 
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this was a call for revolt against the ‘tyranny of the British in India .’ 18 
He made no secret of his dissatisfaction with the contemporary Sikh 
readiness to swell the ranks of British-Indian army for earning a liveli- 
hood. ‘Those Guru Gobind Shahi Sikhs,’ the author writes with a note 
of sorrow, ‘who have never compromised with their loss of indepen- 
dence before any political authority, are now selling it away for a few 
pieces of copper coins ,by serving the English. He was very much 
critical about this ‘slave mentality’ of the Sikhs and concluded his 
study with a stern reminder of the militant tradition of the Khalsa. 
Incidentally, his message of resistance coincided with the flaring up of 
a revolt in the canal colonies spear-headed by the Sikh Jats of the 
central Punjab districts. 


16. Perhaps these concluding pages largely explain the imposition of a ban on the 
saleof the edition, For a further discussion on this point, see professor S.S. 
Bal’s articles cited earlier, 
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Politicization of the middle classes in the Punjab became an 
integral feature of the colonial rule. Initially, politics of the middle 
classes evolved around the Lahore Indian Association and particularly, 
the Indian National Congress. The adopted constitutional methods 
for forwarding their demands and presented memorials as well as 
petitions to the authorities which were fully coached in moderate 
language. 1 Various associations formed for socio-religious reformation 
started getting politicized in the process. The middle classes attacked 
the government policies for ‘discriminating’ the natives in the areas of 
intellectual attainments. 2 Professional middle classes objected the 
nomination of the sons of the aristocrats to the higher posts irrespective 
of their low educational qualifications against all norms of competitive 
system. 3 In 1873, the professional middle classes objected about general 
service conditions of the employees. 4 Such an intransigence on the part 
of the British administration became deep concern of the middle 
classes. 5 Therefore, the formation of the Lahore Indian Association 
in 1877, initiated political mobilization among the middle classes. 6 

The introduction of the local self-government in 1881 contributed 
towards the politicization of the educated middle classes which became 
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‘the strongest advocates’ of nationalism. 7 Local self-government was 
chiefly considered as an instrument of political and popular education. 8 
In 1883, the familiarity of elective system as a principal was emphasised 
and official intervention was considered as an obstacle to the growth of 
municipal administration. 9 In the same year, municipal elections were 
conducted. Educated middle classes and commercial middle classes 
participated enthusiastically because the Punjab Local Self-Government 
Act, 1883, empowered the municipal administration to construct, repair 
communication network ; to manage the schools, hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. 10 In these elections the party feelings ran high. In 1884 
election pressures were put on voters through various associations. In 
Lahore, it turned out to be religious struggle and convassing was 
conducted along religious lines. 11 

With a view to counteract G.W. Leitner’s Orientalism, English 
educated Punjabis worked for Lahore Indian Association and started 
The Tribune in 1881. 12 Many of them were advocates and pleaders 
who worked for Indian National Congress, founded in 1885, and con- 
sidered these organisations most suited for furthering their interests. 
In various sessions, they made it a point to convince the national 
leadership that Punjab needed a Legislative Council like Bombay and 
Madras. 13 In 1885, the Lahore Indian Association, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Lahore, Hindu Sabha, Lahore, sent a common memorial to the Viceroy, 
Lord Dufferin for the appointment of a native judge of Punjab Chief 
Court because local knowledge was considered essential for disposing 
cases. 14 The members of Lahore Indian Association regularly attended 
the Congress, but the provincial unit of the Indian National Congress 
remained in confused state during 1885-1905, till the Congress commit- 


7. The Tribune, 30 July 1881. 

8. Home/ Public- At September 1882, Nos. 137-40, The Tribune, 21 December 1892. 

9. Home /Polilical-AI June 1883, Nos. 78-79; Home /Pub lie- A/ May 1883, Nos. 130-45. 

10. The Tribune, 2 June 1883, Home j Public- A! May 1883, Nos. 130-45. 

11. Home ! Municipalities- AjT>e.ctmbcr 1884, Nos. 7-9. 

12. S.R. Mehrotra, op. cit., p. 212. 

13. The aim of the Indian National Congress was fuller development and consoli- 
dation of those sentiments of national unity and fullest discussions of the 

matured opinions of the educated classes in India on some of the social questions 
of the day, Proceedings of the First Indian National Congress, Bombay, 1885, 
pp. 9, 16. 
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tees were formed in 1917. 15 The predominance of the Arya Samajists 
in the Indian National Congress moulded the political orientation of' 
the provincial politics. 16 The initial political interest of the middle 
classes gradually petered out with decreasing number of participants 
from 28 out of total 181 in 1881 to five in 1891. Even Lahore session 
of Indian National Congress in 1893 could not revive the interest. 17 

By the turn of the century, the middle classes entered into a phase 
of direct opposition to the government which continued more or less 
till 1947. Their activities during this phase were largely in response 
to the stimuli which the province provided by the cumulative effects 
of the different measures of the provincial government. The leaders 
were able to reach the masses in both urban and rural areas, particu- 
larly the agrarian classes. 18 

The agrarian unrest at the turn of the century provided a focus . 
for the growing political consciousness among the middle classes. The 
poor peasants were already chaffing under the burden of their indebted- 
ness to the money-lenders when the government passed the Land 
Alienation Act of 1901. 19 The Lahore Indian Association and the 
Congress press in the Punjab were united in opposition to the Land 
Alienation Bill. 20 Political leaders mainly from the urban centres and 
sections of the Punjabi press such as The Tribune criticized the Bill 
as ‘class legislation’ and ‘interference in the natural economy of the 
country.’ 21 Trading classes came on the platform of Lahore Indian 
Association and utilized it to organise a campaign of petitions, protest 
meetings and propaganda. In place of a single delegate in 1895, 
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twenty six Punjabis journeyed to Lucknow for the 1899 Indian National 
Congress session. 22 The Congress stood with the trading and commer- 
cial classes mainly dominated by Hindus which was not a national cause 
but had a narrow sectarian as well as communal appeal. Their victory 
placed the Congress in opposition to both the Muslims and peasants of 
all communities. 28 The trading classes held meetings to register their 
protest against the Bill. The Tribune reported strained social relations 
between the money-lenders and the peasants. 24 This clash of interest 
was, however, more economic than religious. 25 

With the Land Alienation Act of 1901, the availability of one of 
the major avenues for investing surplus capital was closed to the urban 
middle classes. Moreover, with the announcement of the partition 
of Bengal on 16 October 1905 the rising discontent among the educat- 
ed middle class turned into eloquent protests. They pleaded the 
cause of indigenous industry by advocating Swadeshi movoment. 26 In 
the process of politicization, students and pleaders assumed significant 
role. They advocated Swadeshi and took pledges to use home-made 
goods. Boycott became a weapon/w excellence of the weak against 
the strong. 27 Due to class interests, however, the movement remained 
confined to urban centres. It got wide publicity because of the control 
of its protagonists over the local press. The passivity of the rural base 
and the narrow class base of professional middle classes became 
conspicuous during the Swadeshi movement. 28 

However, increase in water rates in the Bari Doab canal area by 
50 per cent, and the Colonization of Government Lands (Punjab) Bill 
1906 in the Chenab Colony gave an opportunity to the professional 
middle classes to widen their political base by taking up the interests 
of the middle peasantry. 29 In the agrarian agitation of 1907, new class 
alignments and new mechanism of protest came into operation. Mass 
mobilization became a potential danger. Aagainst the Colonization 
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Bill, ‘Grand Protest meetings’ of nearly 8,000 colonists were held at 
Lyallpur. Lala Ram Bhaj Datta spoke at the Lahore meetings and 
Lala Lajpat Rai rushed to Lyallpur. Anti-government activity gained 
ground. In the next meeting 15,000 took part at Lahore under the 
presidentship of Gurcharn Singh. 30 

In 1907, Denzel lbbetson, Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab, described 
the political situation in the Punjab as ‘exceedingly dangerous’ and 
mentioned about nai hawa (new wave) that was blowing through the 
minds of the people. 31 This was visible from the magnitude of persons 
who attended the meetings at different places and topics of discussion 
which exposed the British rule. 32 The press was affectively used by the 
middle class leadership to mobilize the people. The prosecution of 
the Punjabee was a part of the government strategy to checkmate the 
new sources of political mobilization, which was vehemently opposed 
by the pleaders, the students and the commercial class. 33 With increas- 
ing literacy rates the importance of newspapers became matter of 
serious concern in 1907 34 With the persecution of the Punjabee in 1907, 
the government tried to snub the vocal section of the educated middle 
class. From various platforms this action was criticized as well as 
condemned. 35 Large processions were held in the streets, meetings 
were held by people of various religions who expressed their sympathy 
with the accused. 88 In order to stop the participation of the students, 
steps were announced to withdraw grant-in-aid and withholding the 
privileges of competing for scholarships. 37 

In 1907, agrarian agitation, the extremist politicians outnumbered 
the moderate politicians whose number was 26 and 17 respectively. Both 
groups belonged to middle classes, they were predominantly from 
amongst the educated professionals, like pleaders, teachers and 
journalists. The students also participated in large numbers. 38 Lala 
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Lajpat Rai played an important role for mobilizing popular support 
both in rural as well as in urban centres. He was arrested along with 
Sardar Ajit Singh and deported to Burma on 7 May 1907. 39 

The agrarian agitation of 1907 was conducted with ‘surpassing 
skill.’ However, the repressive measures had a ‘quietening effect.’ 
In order to make the moderate group of educated middle classes 
more assertive, government withdrew objectionable measures. 40 The 
process politicization of Punjabi middle classes came to be deeply 
influenced by the attitude of the Punjab administrators on certain vital 
situations 41 

With separate communal organizations, like the Indian Muslim 
League and the Hindu Sabha, separate electorate on communal basis 
the middle classes adopted an attitude which was more communal than 
secular. 42 In 1909, Lala Harkishan Lai, addressing to Indian National 
Congress delegates criticized Hindu Sabha and Muslim League. 43 The 
session criticized the military recruitment on martial basis which had 
closed the army carriers for other Indians. It disapproved separate 
electorate system on the basis of religion. 44 

The economic crises of 1913 had political significance for the urban 
middle classes. Relations between the middle classes and administra- 
tion of the Punjab underwent a change for the worse. Middle classes 
became hostile and suspicious of the Lieutenant Governor Michael 
O’Dwyer whom they held responsible for their misfortunes and 
troubles. 45 

With the outbreak of World War I, the official machinery beccme 
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more repressive and through various regulations political activities of 
the middle classes were contained. Class analysis of political role of 
the middle classes was determined by the economic conditions ; 
commercial class was affected by its financial ruin ; professional consti- 
tutionalists professed loyality but watched eventualities. 46 

The first World War period witnessed an upsurge of the Ghadarites 
who had organized themselves in North America with a view to over- 
throw the British Government in India. 47 The Ghadr paper highligted 
the exploitative rule of the British ; ruin of Indian industries and called 
itself the enemy of the British Raj. 48 However, the students played 
significant role in mobilizing political opinion against the British. 49 In 
order to contain ‘discontentment’ among the masses in general and the 
middle classes in particular, the Defence of India Act II of 1915 
was promulgated which gave ‘extraordinary powers’ to the bureaucracy 
in the Pun jab, 50 

However, the war gave an opportunity to the soldiers to go abroad 
and observe the other side of the British Empire, and its aftermath 
brought about a considerable change in the provincial politics. 61 With 
the appointment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer as Lieutenant-Governor in 
1913, the gulf between the peasants of the rural Punjab and the middle 
classes on the whole widened. His conception of a suitable role for the 
middle classes was enough to alienate them from the administration. 
Repressive measures, economic distress accompanied by the war gave 
justification to the urban middle classes to join in the Rowlatt 
Satyagraha. 62 Subsequently the Jallianwala Bagh massacre, and the 
martial law regime in the Punjab completely disillusioned them. 53 
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In the Punjab, the agitation against Rowlatt Act started first in 
Lahore on 18th January 1919, under the leadership of Ram Bhaj Dutt, 
Lala Duni Chand, Lala Harkishan and Lala Gokul Chand Narang. 
The protest meeting were held, one on 4 February and the other on 9 
March 1919 under the auspices of the Indian Association to protest 
against the introduction of the Bill. 64 The Satyagraha movement was led 
by local leaders like Dr Satya Pal, a medical practitioner, Dr Saif-ud- 
Din Kitchlew, Babu Kanhiya Lai Advocate, Bedrul Islam Khan, Lala 
Duni Chand and Pandit Ram Bhaj Dutt. 55 On April 13, people started 
coming to Amritsar for Baisakhi. The entry of the nationalist leaders 
into the province was banned. Meanwhile the Local Congress had 
already announced a meeting at the Jallianwala Bagh for the Baisakhi 
day. Feeling the situation as intense, Brigadier General Dyer, who 
had been especially called to crush the agitation, issued proclamations 
prohibiting all meetings, gathering and processions. However, the 
meeting was held and speakers like Hans Raj, Abdul Aziz, Gurbakhsh 
Rai, Rai Ram Singh, Dhan Singh, Abdul Majid and Gopi Nath spoke 
on the occasion. 56 Dyer opened fire on the unarmed crowd and a large 
number of people were killed. 57 

Immediately after the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy and under the Martial 
Law, the All India Congress session was held at Amritsar in December 
which was attended by 36,000 delegates. The National leaders who 
attended the session ware B.G. Tilak, Bipan Chandra Pal, M.A. Jinnah, 
Hassan Imam, Srinivasa Shastri. The notable among those from the 
Punjab were Harkishan Lai, Pandit Ram Bhaj Dutt, Dr Saif-ud-Din 
Kitchlew and Dr Satya Pal. Resolution especially concerning the 
Punjab were passsd for the removal of Dyer from his command ; for 
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the cancellation of indemnities and punishment meted out to the 
university and school students under the martial law and for the release 
of various prisoners. 68 

Native press remained vigilant about the situation. The Tribune 
attacked the administration of Michael O’Dwyer and spoke for educated 
middle classes. 69 It was considered necessary to counteract the influence 
of vernacular press in spreading rumours. The circulation of official 
controlled papers like rfaq (Delhi) was encouraged which gave idea of 
‘a controlled press,’ 60 

Coupled with the Turkish problem, the Disorders Inquiry Com- 
mittee Report issued on the 26 May 1920 had completely shaken the 
faith and confidence of the middle classes in the professions and 
promises of the British government in India. The Calcutta Session of 
the All India Congress held in 1920 passed the resolution of non- 
violence, non-cooperation. With the endorsement of Non-cooperation 
Resolution at the Nagpur session held in December 1920, Punjab 
Congress Committee started organising its programme to carry the 
message of non-cooperation. Dr Kitchlew collected five lakhs rupees 
for this purpose. 61 With the beginning of Non-cooperation movement, 
the political role of the middle classes assumed national significance. 
Henceforth their activities began to be determined by national politics. 
In the Non-cooperation the boycott of foreign cloth, legislatures, law 
courts and educational institutions as well as the renunciation of titles 
were announced. On 20th October 1920, a meeting was held in which 
1200 people participated and Sardar Mangal Singh called non-coope- 
ration ‘only source to attain swraj.' 6 2 

Swadeshi movement was revived to provide the people a better 
alternative to imperial goods. Gandhi appealed to the people to 
observe a complete boycott of foreign goods at any cost. In Ambala 
a party of Congress workers approached about 60 cloth dealers of 
whom 45 agreed to boycott foreign cloth, they gave their signatures 
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and promised not to place fresh orders till the end of December. In 
Karnal, Khadi exhibition was arranged and prizes were distributed to 
the Khadi manufacturers. 63 

Along with Non-cooperation movement, the Akali movement, that 
had activated the Sikh educated middle class and peasantry, bad been 
going on. For taking over the possession of Gurdwaras, the Akali too 
adopted the weapon of non-violent struggle, and started sending jathas. 
On 25th October 1922, the situation at Guru-ka-Bagh took a new turn 
when an Akali Jatha of 101 military pensioners under the leadership 
of Subedar Major Amar Singh was arrested. 64 The other issues like 
the Nabha affair and the Jaito Morcha engaged the Sikh leadership with 
the Akali movement. The politicization of the Sikh middle classes 
become apparent with the establishment of the Shiromani Akali Dal 
on 14 December 1920. 85 

Non-cooperation was considered legitimate weapon for securing 
full freedom. 06 In 1924, through editorials the native press stressed 
that the key of independence lies with the working class and its aware- 
ness to the problems. 67 Lala Lajpat Rai also stressed that the non- 
cooperation with the foreigner rulers is the only right course for a 
subject people, but non-cooperation as a rigid programme for such a 
big nation with so much heterogeneity was doomed to failure. 68 The 
Government of India decided that all civil and military grants of land, 
jagirs, assignment of land revenue, special penstions shall be subject 
to the conditions of loyal behaviour and active support of the govern- 
ment in any time of trouble and disorder. 69 

The Communist movement provided ideological orientation to the 
middle classes. The Naujawan Bharat Sabha, Lahore, founded by 
Bhagat Singh was confined to the students in the Lahore colleges and 
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was active from March 1926 to April 1927. 70 The Punjab Kirti-Kisan 
leadership successfully translated the concept of revolution and its 
relevance for the masses in the idiom of the common man. 71 In Feb- 
ruary 1926, the Kirti in its first issue, emphasised the importance of 
organised labour, expression of its revolutionary aims. It consistently 
advocated the cause and ideals of Indian Ghadrites of 1915 and glorified 
the Babar Akalis as martyrs and heroes. 72 As a result of continued 
efforts, however, the Punjab Kirti Kisan Party was formed at a confe- 
rence at Lyallpur in September 1928. 73 Nau Jawan Bharat Sabha 
continued to be the centre of revolutionary agitation. It preferred 
violent rather than constitutional means in order to destroy the im- 
perialism and capitalism of the British government. 74 On 22nd and 
24th February, Sohan Singh Josh in his presidential address declared 
‘complete independence’ as the creed of the young man of India 
strongly codemned Imperlism and advocated a mass revolution by the 
labourers and peasants. 76 A noticeable feature in the Punjab was the 
increased participation of government servants. A meeting was held 
at Lahore, attended by approximately 500 people, the majority were 
clerks employed in government offices. Government issued ‘warning’, 
that their participation in political agitation renders them liable to 
dismissal from the service. 76 

In 1938, the agrarian middle classes protested against hikes in 
water rates, revenue demand and land settlements. 77 The cultivators 
of the Ch'anab Colony agitated against the reduction in the flow of 
water while depositing the same water rates. However, the official 
circles called it ‘political consideration.’ 78 Jn order to voice the griev- 
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ances of the peasantry the Punjab Kisan Committee was formed in 
March 1937 and was affiliated to the All India Kisan Committee. 
The total membership of Punjab Kisan Committee in February 1938 
was 60,000. In April it was reported to be 73,469. On 20th July 1938, 
50,000 farmers participated in demonstration against the government 
measures relating to revenue. A call for organisational unity was 
given. 79 The Punjab Kisan Conference was attended by 10,000 and 
held that the government saved rupees 3 crores from water rates 
the peasantry faces indebtedness to the time of rupees 134 crores. 80 

With the coming of the World War II, India’s involvement in the 
War was declared. The Muslims League leaders were critical of the 
Viceroy’s declaration. But Sir Sikander Hayat Khan and the Unionist 
Muslims expressed their unreserved support for the government. 81 The 
Congress leaders, however, opposed unqualified support in the War 
effort and on 29 November 1940, they withdrew from the parliamentary 
field as a protest against the participation of India in the War. Some 
of the Congress leaders were arrested under the Defence of India Rule. 82 
The Quit India Movement of 1942 again brought the middle classes, 
along with the masses, to the political front. The complete breakdown 
of law and order of the country and setting up of the parallel inde- 
pendent government by the people made by the British realise that 
they could not hold their sway over India for long. 83 The failure of 
the Cripps Mission for enlisting the support of the Indian leaders 
against the Japanese attack’ stiffened the attitudes of Indian leaders. 84 
The Punjab Civil Liberties Union started in 1936, dominated by the 
professional middle classes protested against the detention of political 
prisoners without the semblence of a judicial trial. 86 The students took 
significant part in the demonstrations. As a result, schools, colleges 
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and universities in all the provinces were closed down. 86 

Meanwhile, the Lahore Resolution for Pakistan was adopted in 
1940. The Muslim middle classes found the idea extremely attractive, 
because this would mean that Muslim banks, Musslim industries and 
Muslim commercial houses would be established in Muslim Pakistan 
with the fear of Hindu competition removed permanently from their 
state. 87 Competition for jobs also had been mounting among the 
educated sections. 88 Henceforth, in the Punjab the middle classes of 
different communities began lying with one another for gaining the 
maximum concessions after independence. With the death of Sir 
Chhotu Ram in 1945, the Unionist Party became weak, so much so that 
it lost the election in 1946 in favour of the Muslim League because the 
latter party used religious appeal and traditional channels of political 
mobilization. 89 But a coalition was formed with the Congress and the 
Akalis under Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana which kept the League out 
of power. The League started demonstrations and on the 3rd March 
Khizar Hayat’s government resigned, making the partition of the 
province inevitable. 90 
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Non-violent Mass Agitation Launched by Congress in 
the Punjab in 1919 against Rowlatt Bills : A Case Study 

Sunil Jain 


During the First Great War (1914 — 1918) the Congress had loyally 
supported the British war-efforts by providing men, money and mate- 
rial. It hoped that on the termination of the war, constitutional 
concessions, in tune with Indians aspirations, would be made by the 
Imperial Government. But as the war ended, the reward turned out to 
be just the opposite; they were given ‘Black Bills.’ As a result Congress 
in the Punjab, as elsewhere, launched a non-violent mass agitation 
against the arch imperialists. 

The reason for Government’s volte face was that the operation of 
the Defence of India Rule 1915 was to terminate, since it could not 
remain in force for more than six months after the cessation! of the war, 
but the ordinary law was not considered adequate to deal with the 
revolutionry political situation about which the Government had receiv- 
ed news during the war. 1 

Therefore, the Government of India wanted to replace the Defence 
of India Rule by a more comprehensive legislation. Consequently on 
10 February 1917, Lord Chelmsford appointed the Sedition Committee 
under the Presidentship of justice Sir Sydney Rowlatt to investigate 
into the revolutionary movement in India and make recommendation 
for crushing it. The committee held its meetings in camera. It surveyed 
the ‘revolutionary’ activities in India based on the evidence and docum- 
ents provided by the Government of India, and recommended drastic 
powers for the executive authority of India on the basis of these recom- 
mendations. Chelmsford prepared and introduced two bills in the 
Imperial Legislature on 15 February 1919. 2 The most important feature 
of these were that they deprived the people of every type of freedom 
and the trials were to be held in camera. 3 
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These ‘Black Bills’ were condemned with a ‘wave of anger’ 4 through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. The Congress Inquiry Sub- 
Committee called these Bills ‘an outrage upon Society.’ 5 To the Indi- 
ans these were ‘flagrant evidence of distrust . . . and an absolute insult 
to the whole nation.’ 6 Even moderates like Jinnah wrote that these had 
severely shaken the trust reposed by the Indian people in the British 
justice. 7 Extremists called them a ‘monstrous engine of tyranny and 
oppression’ against which no Indian would be safe. 8 

The Indian National Congress demanded that ‘revolutionary deti- 
nues’ should be afforded an opportunity to confront their accusers — the 
police, and to say whether the ‘confessions’ produced by the police, 
were genuine or only the fabrications of the secret service. 9 

The Indian Association, Lahore, held two protest meetings on 4 
February and 9 March 1919. 10 ' 

On 29 February a meeting convened in the Bande Matram Hall, 
Amritsar, under the presidentship of Lala Kanheya Lai, a profhinent 
Congress worker passed a resolution condemning the Rowlatt Bills. 11 

The Indian press also condemned the bills in the severest terms. In 
one of its issues, the Amrit Bazar Patrika commented: 12 1 

The only parallel (to the Rowlatt Bills) in the civilized jurisprude- 
nce for such a provision is to be found in the declaration oF Mar- 
tial Law in any area. And the parallel furnished by history is that 
of a Nadir Shah; on the pretext of some of his soldiers being 
killed in a bazar affray, making over the city of Delhi to the 
rapine, lust and blood-thirstiness of the soldiery.” 

The Waqt of Amritsar in its issue of 22 March published a cartoon 
that portrayed these bills as ‘Black Cobras;’ the Secretary of State, 
Montagu, was shown handing over the order of liberty to India and a 
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black cobra, released by Rowlatt, bit her. 13 The paper further added, 
“The new law would make honourable existence as uncertain as life in 
a plague-infected area. 14 The Tribune described these as a 'blunder of 
colossal magnitude. 15 At this critical juncture, Gandhi came to the fore. 

These Bills came as a “rude-shock’ to Gandhiji. 16 “Its recommend- 
ations startled me,” said Gandhi. 17 He described these as an ‘unmistak- 
able symptom of a deep-seated disease in the governing body.’ 18 He 
appealed to the Viceroy not to give consent to the Rowlatt Bills but all 
in vain. Gandhi commented, “Government’s action left no other course 
except resort to satyagraha” 19 which he actually launched on 23 
February. 

Satyagraha movement though an All India movement in every sense 
of the word, yet found its vortex in the Punjab for it was likely to be 
the most affected due to the O’ Dwyer’s reactionary rule. The virile Pun- 
jabis showed great enthusiasm for the movement and topped the country 
in organising protest meetings. In this province the movement was led by 
the leaders like Dr Satya Pal, Dr Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew, Babu Kanhayd 
Lai, Radrul Islam Khan, Pandit Kotumal, Lala Duni Chand, Lala Har- 
kishan Lai, Rambhaj Datta and Hans Raj. 20 The failure of the method 
of the Ghadrites and other revolutionaries in the Punjab had 
prepared a favourable ground for Gandhi’s non-violent non-cooperation 
technique. Even some of the active Ghadrites and other revolutionaries 
lost faith in their own methods and came under Gandhi’s influence. 
Unexpectedly the militant Punjabis were trying their utmost to emerge 
as ideal Satyagrahis. In a protest meeting held in the Bande Matram 
Hall on 23 March 1919, a speaker said, “If your hands are cut, let 
them be cut, let fetters and handcuffs be your ornaments, let prisons be 
your mosque and temple, then indeed shall freedom kiss your feet.’’ 21 
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In another meeting organised by the Satyagrahis on 29 March in 
Lahore, the Secretary of State for India was requested to veto the 
Rowlatt Act. In this meeting Gandhiji’s instructions to observe a fast 
and hartal on 30 March was read out to the audience; 22 since the notice 
was too short, the date of hartal was postponed to 6th April. 

In Amritsar on 29 March under the presidentship of Girdhari Lai, 
an eminent Congress leader, a public meeting was held in Jallianwala 
Bagh to chalk out the programme for the hartal. The first to address 
the meeting was Satyapal. He argued that the bureaucracy had no 
respect for Indians and regarded them as ‘blocks of wood,’ but they 
must know that Indians had feelings as well, and would respect the 
bureaucracy only if they respect their feelings. Meanwhile, added 
Satyapal, Indians must express their resentment and do so very strongly. 
Fearing that he might be misunderstood and charged of going against 
Gandhiji’s direction, he hastened to point out that no good results 
would accrue from violent revolutions ; they must reject the advocates 
of revolutionary activities. He warned that indulgence in unlawful 
activities would be against the Satyagraha technique and would amount 
to playing in Government’s hands. 23 

Addressing this meeting, Dr Kitchlew also emphasized non-vio- 
lence in the conduct of the satyagrahis. He said that during the war 
the public of England had viewed the loyalty of India with favour, and 
it were the people of England who had forced their government to 
announce a promise of reforms. Had Indians wished to go in for 
revolution during the war days, Kitchlew went on to say, they would 
have turned out easily a handful of the English from India. But they 
remained loyal. He advised the audience not to attack the life and 
property of any one. He stressed that Home Rule was India’s goal 
and she wanted to be placed on equal footing with other self-governing 
colonies of the British. He concluded his speech witlf the remarks : 24 

We do not want to injure police and other such officers as they 

(westerners) do in Europe, because we understand that it is only 
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moral degradation. We only want to do as Gandhi says : ‘Do 

not injure anyone and be ready to be injured.’ 

The same evening, Michael O’ Dwyer came to know the proceed- 
ings of the meeting, and he at once took the decision to checkmate the 
brewing danger. He resolved first to deal with important Congress 
leaders individually, then pounce upon the less important leaders 
collectively, and thus provoke the mob to violent action so that he 
could justify a ruthless suppression of the leaderless satyagrahis. He 
bad laid a clever trap for the satyagrahis, and hoped that the charisma 
of Gandhi would not save the excited Punjabis from his clutches once 
a violent outburst had occurred. 

The plan was put into action with lightning speed. Dr Satyapal 
was served with an order on 29 March prohibiting him from speaking 
in public in the hope that this would frighten Dr Kitchlew and others. 25 
But Amritsar belied O’ Dwyer’s hopes. On 30 March, Amritsar pre- 
sented a wonderful scene of the spirit of unity, orderliness and perfect 
discipline among the people of the town. All the shops were closed 
voluntarily and the entire business came to a stand still. 28 The hartal 
at Amritsar was complete and was hailed by the Lahore newspapers as 
a great triumph of the satyagrahis. 

In the afternoon a great meeting of the inhabitants of Amritsar 
was held in Jallianwala Bagh with Dr Kitchlew in the chair. With 
the prayer over. Pandit Dina Nath, the editor of the Waqt, spoke on 
Hindu-Muslim unity. He said that there was a section in the Indian 
Penal Code which laid down that he who caused unrest in India or 
promoted mutual hartal between different classes would be declared a 
offender. But, he asked, who would punish the British bureaucracy 
which, by passing the Rowlatt Act, had spread unrest throughout India. 
He exhorted the audience by reminding them of the past glory and 
healthy traditions of the country. He further asked them not to be 
frightened of handcuffs and jails. Instead, he added, they should re- 
gard handcuffs as their jewellery, and jails as their mosques and 
temples. 27 
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Anubhavanand, another prominent leader, appealed to the audi- 
ence to observe complete non-violence and show national solidarity 
during the Satyagraha movement. 

The meeting unanimously passed the following resolution of Dr 
Kitchlew : 28 

That this meeting of the citizens of Amritsar strongly protests 
against the Rowlatt Act and requests the Secretary of States to 
withdraw his section to the Act. 

Dr Kitchlew also exhorted the people to prepare themselves for the 
service of the country but without forgetting the satyagraha pledge of 
non-violence even when attacked. 

Amritsar was not the only place where hartal was observed on the 
30 March. Delhi Congress Committee had also not received instruc- 
tions to postpone the hartal to 6 April. Consequently, Delhi also 
observed a big hartal on 30 March. But Delhi did not remain as 
peaceful as Amritsar due to the police firing on innocent masses. 29 

However, the news about the Delhi incidents spread like wild fire in 
the Punjab and influenced the course of events between the 2 and 6 
April. Those who had lost their lives as a result of police firing in Delhi 
were glorified as ‘martyrs.’ But the people of Punjab, though extremely 
angry, maintained order and peace. Swami Satya Dev, a follower of 
Gandhiji came over to the Punjab and delivered special lectures on the 
superior power and effectiveness of ‘soul-force.’ 30 

Fearing another hartal on 6 April, O ’ Dwyer made full arrange- 
ments with the police and military authorities on 4 April to cope with 
it. Dr Kitchlew, Pandit Dina Nath, Pandit Kotu Mai and Anubhavanand 
were served with orders prohibiting them from speaking in the public. 31 
O’ Dwyer also succeeded in forcing the Congress Reception Committee 
(Punjab) to adopt a resolution against thz 'hartal of 6 April. 32 

But the younger satyagrahis like Kitchlew and Satyapal made 
strenuous efforts to achieve complete hartal throughout the Punjab on 
6 April. In fact, they succeeded as is evidenced by the complete ob- 
servance of the hartal in Amritsar on 6 April. 33 
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The public meeting in the Jallianwala Bagh was held which attract- 
ed over 50,000 people. It passed three resolutions. The first requested the 
King to withhold his assent to the Rowlatt Act, the second demanded 
the withdrawal of the Lt.-Governor’s order restraining Dr Kitchlew, 
Dr Satyapal and others from public speech ; and the last eulogized 
the Satyagraha movement and recommended the formation of Satya- 
graha Sabha. 84 

In Lahore also, the hartal was complete and spontaneous, not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts made by the Government and its 
supporters to dissuade the people from observing Gandhi’s programme. 
Quite a few persons observed a fast. 36 A procession, that narrowly 
escaped collision with the police, 36 paraded the streets during the day. 
A meeting was also held in the evening in the Bradlaugh Hall under the 
Chairmanship of Rambhaj Dutt. The Hall was full and thousands 
were sitting or standing outside the Hall. For the benefit of these 
audiences who could not get entry into the Hall, meetings were organised 
in the lawns. These meetings were addressed by the leaders of all the 
communities. 37 

Rambhaj Dutt, a great admirer of Gandhi, explained to the people 
the meaning of passive resistance and called upon them to be prepared 
for all sorts of suffering which their technique involved. Similar meetings 
were held in Multan, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura, Batala, Pathankot, 
Ferozepur, Abohar, Hafizabad, Sialkot, Rawalpindi, Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur, etc. 39 

Next day, O’ Dwyer met his Legislative Council at Lahore. He 
concluded the council proceedings with an emphatic warning to the 
press and platform orators for what they were writing or speaking. 40 
Talking to Bhagat Ram, barrister-at-law, he said, “Remember, Raizada 
Sahib, there is a mightier force than soul force,” 41 and to illustrate this, 


34. Amritsar Police Diary and CID Reports, op, cit., pp. 76-77. 
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he thumped the table with his fist. Miles Irving, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Amritsar, addressed an important letter on the 8 April to 
Kitchin, the Commissioner of Lahore Division. In this letter he em- 
phasized the necessity for an increase in the military force since he 
felt the situation to be very grave. He had regarded the hartal of 6 
April as a triumph of the Congress leadership in the Punjab. 42 

One remarkable achievement of the Ram Naum i programme on 9 
April was the fraternization between the Hindus, Sikbs and the 
Muslims. Though the celebration of the festival was peaceful, the 
demonstration of communal harmony shook the morale of the Govern- 
ment, because its domination over the Indians depended upon the 
mutual hostility between these communities. 42 

Nothing could be more pleasing to Gandhi than this phenomenon 
in Indian political life, for he viewed HiDdu-Muslim unity as a mani- 
festation of the spirit of non-violence operating in Indian society. 
Promotion of Hindu-Muslim unity was, indeed, a part of his pro- 
gramme of satyagraha , 44 Success of Gandhi’s programme in the Punjab 
made the Punjab Government nervous. It saw in it a conspiracy to 
destroy its authority. This assumption led it to let loose a reign of 
terror in the province that threw thousands of innocent people, young 
and old, into a vertex of suffering. 45 Events started moving fast. 
Gandhi, who had been invited by Punjab Congress leaders to explain 
to the people the doctrine of satyagraha was arrested at Palwal on 9/10 
April, and was sent back to Bombay. 44 

In the Punjab O’ Dwyer tried to suppress Gandhi’s Civil Disobe- 
dience movement by deporting Kitchlew and Satyapal. But contrary 
to his expectation, these arrests and firing on the unarmed people on 
10 April near the Hall Gate at Amritsar, and the callous attitude of 
the authorities in refusing to attend the wounded, infuriated the people 
in Amritsar, who resorted to a course of destruction of European 
property and attack on their person in retaliation. 47 Amritsar was also 
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placed under the charge of Brigadier General Dyer. 48 But undaunted 
by Government’s action, a large number of people assembled in a 
meeting in the compound of the Hindu Sabha High School, Amritsar, 
on 12 April. Hans Raj, an active worker of the Congress, announced 
that a meeting would be convened the next day in Jallianwala Bagh, 
where letters from Kitchlew and Satyapal would be read. He exhorted 
the people to be prepared for more sacrifices. 49 Despite the fact that 
Dyer had prohibited the holding of any meeting, by 4’0 clock in the 
evening thousands of people had gathered in the Bagh showing their 
enthusiasm for Gandhi’s movement. To teach them a lesson, Dyer 
marched towards the Bagh with his troops and ordered them to fire 
blank. Now it was a panic-stricken crowd. People realised at once 
that they were caught in a death-trap. Within no time the vast crowd rose 
in a wave, and rushed madly on all sides to escape from the hail of 
bullets. The firing continued for ten to fifteen minutes. 1650 rounds 
were fired, i.e., 33 rounds per rifleman. At least 2,000 persons lay in 
the Bagh, either dead or wounded. This is known in history as the 
Jallianwala Bagh Massacre. It was a barbarous act in the history of 
human civilization. 50 The responsibility for this brutal act rested not 
alone on Dyer but on the British Imperial system which allowed Dyer 
to think that he could commit any heinous crime to suppress Indian 
nationality without any fear of being punished. The motive of the 
British imperialists was to strike terror in the hearts of the masses so 
that they might dissociate themselves from the Congress. But they 
miserably failed in their objective because the people refused to be 
cowed down ; on the contrary, they gained more and more political 
consciouness under the leadership of the Congress which, by this time 
had become a mass movement. 

48. Raja Ram, op. cit., pp. 77-79. 

49. Amritsar Police Diary arid CID Reports, op. cit., p. 23. 

50. V.N. Datta, Jallianwala Bagh (Patiala, 1972), pp. 94-101. 
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Tabligh and Shuddhi Movements 
in the Nineteen Twenties 
R. K. Ghai* 


Communal relations in terms of religious communities are governed 
by various factors such as social, economic and political. But during 
the period under study these relations are marked by efforts of religious 
communities to convert people to their respective religious fold and 
very often in process they came into violent conflicts . 1 A detailed 
study of these conversion movements like the Shuddhi and Tabligh 
make some points clear : namely, though rooted in the 

separate religions but not cultural tradition, these were the 
products of immediate conditions and challenges to the respective 
communitie. Though they were not designed directly reform the society 
yet it loosened the strangulating hold of orthodoxy. One, however, 
cannot deny the fact that nature of the movements was such that it 
tended to flow backward. It may also be pointed out, of course with 
reasonable certainty, that the basis of relations were less economic and 
more psychological bordering on the fear of future state of their 
communities. Lastly, though in many respects such nature, method 
and system of proselytisation appears to be identical with common 
consequences, the character of communities determined the impact of 
the Shuddhi and Tabligh on the respective communities. 

Take for instance the Hindus, “Their society was, so to speak, a 
mouse-trap with the door turned inside out. One could go out but 
could not come in .” 2 During the last two thousand years or more the 
Hindus had raised round themselves lofty walls of social customs and 
religious superstitions with a view to gain security from the external 
threat. Crossing the sea was religiously prohibited and a touch of 
foreigners or their food was a sacrilege . 3 A Hindu must remain within 


•Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala . 
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the restricted geographical boundary of Hindustan and should not 
drink water or take food touched by a non-Hindu. A detailed code of 
conduct emerged gradually governing almost all social aspects. More- 
over, the rigid caste-structure grounded on birth, not only made indi- 
vidual’s status predestined and predetermined but unchangeable. Its 
pressures were not only felt by the upper castes but more seriously by 
the lower castes, which were placed at the bottom of hierarchy, and 
were socially treated untouchables which must have had caused them 
tremendous psychological stress. Besides these castes, there were 
groups of peoples which lay at the periphery of the caste society. They 
always had the lure for higher status and responded favourably to the 
conversion efforts of the ruling communities like Islam or Christianity. 
It has been aptly remarked : “as a knife goes into a melon without 
much effort, so did Islam penetrate into these castes with little persu- 
ation.” Islam was adopted by individuals or groups of people who 
were regarded as outcastes in Hindu society because of their profession, 
or because they had lost caste through association with the Muslims 
in some type of civil employment under the Muslim government . 4 And 
all the more during the Islamic period, the reconversion of the convert- 
ed Hindu began to be considered as a crime . 5 

Another jolt which the Hindu society had to bear during the 
nineteenth century was the threat from the Christian Missionaries. They 
left no stone unturned to gain converts from all the people of India 
irrespective of the religion he or she belonged to. Brahmans were not 
ready to accept second rate fidels in their caste-system. The untouchables 
had enough of their misfortunes and there was a widespread desire 
among the lowest castes to better their lot by making themselves more 
respectable in traditional Hindu terms or by converting en masse to any 
other religion. 

To meet the challenges, Swami Dayanand, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj, resorted to a defensive weapon known as the Shuddi, in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century to stem these conversions. 

Before we go into the meaning of the term Shuddhi, it may be men- 
tioned that the Shuddhi movement was based on the assumption that 
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the Indian irrespective of their present religious beliefs and practices 
were once the Hindus and they required to be purified for their 
re-entry into the fold of Hinduism. Apparently it cannot be disting- 
uished from the conversion movements of the Muslims and Christians. 
By implication the Shuddhi intrinsically would mean absorption rather 
than expansion. It, therefore, tends to be a temporary defensive 
strategy, to meet the challenge and has marginal reformative character. 

‘Shuddhi’ is a Sanskrit word which means purification. 6 In a 
general sense Shuddhi means the cleansing of one’s body from pollution 
caused by everyday acts through rituals and recitation of the sacred 
mantras (hymns), and in extreme case through praischit . 7 “In religious 
terminology it is now applied to (i) conversion to Hinduism of persons 
belonging to other religions, (ii) re-conversions of those who have 
recently or at a remote period had adopted the other religion, and 
(iii) reclamation, i.e., raising the status of the so-called depressed 
classes.” 8 So this was a movement which was revived in the Punjab 
and United Provinces by Swami Dayanand Saraswati for re-admitting 
to the Hindu fold the “people millions in number who had once been 
willingly or forcibly converated to other religions but were now willing 
to come back into the fold of Hinduism.” 9 And within a very short 
span of time, this movement, in spite of the opposition of various 
quarters, succeeded to reconvert many Rahtias, Ods, Meghs, Jats and 
Dumnas 10 to the Hindu fold. 

During the 1920s, the Shuddhi work of Swami Dayanand was taken 
' up by Lala Munshi Ram, who subsequently assumed the role of a 
sanyasi under the name of Swami Shardhanand. 11 It is no doubt that 
throughout the British rule, religious disturbances broke out between 
the Hindu and Muslim communities. 12 Their relations remained un- 
improved although subsequently the Nationalist movement in India 
had attracted a greater attention of many of those who devoted their 
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energies to religion. Even Swami Shardhanand identified himself so 
much with agitation that he was acclaimed as a popular hero during 
the disturbances of 1919 in Delhi, and “was taken to the Juma mosque 
at Delhi where he was allowed to sit on the pulpit and address his 
countrymen— the blood of the “martyrs” had indeed united the 
nation.” 13 

But his pretensions were short lived. The Moplah rebellion, 
which started on August 19, 1921 in Malabar (Madras Presidency), 
put the leaders of the Shuddhi movement in a very crucial condition. 
The slackening of activities among the Muhammadans in connection 
with the Khilafat movement, fanned the Moplah fanaticism against the 
British authorities. 14 

But they soon transferred their fury against the British Government 
to their unfortunate Hindu neighbouers. They were the first victims 
of Moplah fury. They followed an orgy or arson, loot, rape, 
murder and forcible conversion to Islam which was unsurpassed 
in the annals of British rule in India. More than 3,000 Hindus 
were forcibly converted at the point of sword. 16 
Even the official records testify that the Moplah fanatics “perpet- 
rated the most terrible cruelties on their victims and that there have 
been many forcible circumcisions.” 18 

There was a strong reaction of Hindus to the Moplah episode. 
The Arya Samajists speeded up the Shuddhi movement for removing 
untouchability. The orthodoxy which had been creating difficulties in 
the proselytizing work of the Arya Samaj, gave its way. Early in 1923, 
a session of the Hindu Mahasabha which held in Nenaras adopted a 
resolution in support of removing untouchability. This greatly 
strengthened Shardhanand’s hands, who notwithstanding the fact that 
there had not always been much love lost between the orthodox Hindus 
and the Arya Samaj owing to religious differences, utilised the oppor- 
tunity to his advantage. He began by converting chamars to the Arya 
Samaj and urged that Hindus should allow them the use of all well's 
and places of worship without any let or hindrance. This was soon 
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followed by a campaign of reclaiming the Malkana Rajput, Jat and 
Gujar Mussalmans of Meerut, Agra, Muttra, Manipure. Etah, Etawah 
in the United Provinces, and Karnal, Ambala, Rohtak and Hissar in 
the Punjab. 17 Although the Malkana Rajputs had been under Muslim 
religions and cultural influence for centuries, they retained many Hindu 
practices. Nearly all the Malkanas reported themselves as Muslims 
.. in the decennial census, but in reality they considered themselves more 

Hindus than Muslims. About their background, the Census Superin- 
tendent writes : 

These are converted Hindus of various castes belonging to Agra 
and the adjoining districts, chiefly Muttra, Etah and Manipuri. 
They are of Rajput, Jat and Bania descent. They are reluctant to 
describe themselves as Musalmans, and generally give their original 
caste name, and scarcely recognise the name Malkana. Their 
names are Hindu ; they mostly worship in Hindu temples ; they 
use salutation Ram, Ram ; they inter-marry amongst themselves 
only. On the other hand, they sometimes frequent a mosque, 
/ practise circumcision and bury their dead ; they will eat with 

Muhammadans if they are particular friends ; they prefer to be 
addressed as Mian Thakur. They admit that they are neither 
Hindus nor Muhammadans, but a mixture of both. Of late some 
of them have definitely abjured Islam. 18 

During the first decade of the present century, there were a few 
quite limited attempts to restore social relations between the Malkanas 
and Hindus of like status. A Rajput Shuddhi Sabha was established 
in 1909 which remained into existence only for a year, i.e., upto 1910. 19 
This Shuddhi Sabha remained suspended uptill 1922 apparently beeause 
, it was unable to overcome the general reluctance of Hindu Rajputs 

to establish effective and lasting networks of relationship with purified 
Malkanas. 20 

To facilitate the work of reconversion of these Malkana Rajputs, 
the Rajput Upkarni Maha Sabha, which met on August :i0, 1922 under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Maharaja Rampal Singh had already decided 
to reconvert all those Rajput Hindus in their original Rajput sub-castes 
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programme as a religious duty for Muslims. 28 

Caught in the middle of a pincers of opposing comunal interest 
over the reclamation question, paiticularly Malkana Rajputs, leaders 
of the Indian National Congress sought to relieve the intensity of the 
counter pressures which pushed against one another. So in April 1923, 
the Congress Committee “decided that Mr. C.R. Dass, Pundit Moti 
Lai Nehru, Mrs Sarojini Naidu and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
should join Swami Shraddhanand in making tour in the area concerned 
in order to find out whether the Malkanas were really willing to enter 
the Hindu fold of their own accord.” 29 The Committee, however, 
unanimously conceded “the right of the Hindus to welcome back the 
Malkanas into their fold.” 30 For National. Unity and harmony between 
the members of these communities, even Mahatama Gandhi made an 
appeal : “If the Malkanas wanted to return to the Hindu fold, they had 
a perfect right to do so whenever they liked. But no propaganda can 
be allowed which reviles other religions. For that would be negation 
of toleration.” 31 The environment got so pulluted that allegation and 
counter-allegations, leading to social tension. Khwaja Hassan Nizami 
of Delhi, a well-known Pir and an experienced pamphleteer, contribu- 
ted a series of articles attacking the Arya Samaj and Swami Shraddh- 
anand, and incidently it may be mentioned that he also invited Gandhi 
to embrace Islam. 32 In April 1923, the situation became so tense in 
a group of villages in Agra that action under section 144 C.P.C. was 
found necessary, Additional Police was also posted. 33 

In reaction to the successes of the Shuddhi, which secured the 
reconversion of about 30,000 Malkanas, the Musslamans of Aligarh 
under the leadership of Kunwar Abdul Wahab Khan formed 
a society known as Tabligh-ul-Islam in April 1923. And in July 1923 a 
central Jamiat-i-Tabligh-ul-Islam was formed with its headquarter 
at Ambala. 35 This movement soon spread to certain parts of the 
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Punjab and the Muhammadans unanimously agreed on the necessity of 
counter-measures with the exceptions of Abul Kalam Azad, the Ali 
Brothers, who though themselves ardent fanatics, refrained from 
taking part in the movement for fear of losing the sympathy of 
Hindu Nationalists. Charges and counter-charges were levelled by both 
paities and this open warfare caused the minds of the bureaucrats great 
anxiety and fear. Not only were the relations between the two 
communities got estranged in the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
the movement reacted on the Hindu-Muslim relations throughout 
India, resulting in communal riots in several places. For example at 
Nagpur in central Provinces, Ajmer, Amethi, Lucknow, Shahjahanpur, 
Meerut in the U.P., Delhi, Lahore, Kohat in the N.W.F. Province, 
and Gulbarga in Hyderbad Deccan, very serious riots occurred during 
this period. About these communal riots, a Government Report 
comments : 

In the five years, 1923 to 1927, there were no fewer than eighty- 
eight communal riots in which thirty-nine Hindus and forty-two 
Muhammadans were killed and one thousand five hundred and sixty 
six Hindus and seven hundred and thirty five Muhammadans were 
wounded. The most serious riots were at Agra, Saharanpur, 
Shahjahanpur in 1923, at Allahabad and Lucknow in 1924, at 
Aligarh in 1925, at Allahabad and Lucknow in 1926 and at 
Bareilly, Cawnpore and Dehru Dun in 1927. 38 
Lala Lajpat Rai, commenting on the contribution of these move- 
ments towards these riots, writes : 

Shuddhi and Tabligh ..created a situation the like of which 
was not known to Indian history. Riots, disturbances, murders, 
abduction of women and minors and other kinds of violence 
created an atmosphere of a warring camp in India. The Muslim 
hated the Hindu and vice versa.™ 

Even the official records concedes that : 

Indeed it has been admitted that the Hindu-Muhammadan 
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relations have seldom, if ever, been so strained as at the present 
time, and it may safely be mentioned that the Shuddhi and Tabligh 
movements have been the most important contributory factors 
leading to this situation . 38 

Summing up, it may be said that there might have been many 
historical causes for the deterioration relations between the Hindus and 
Muslims but the Shuddhi and Tabligh were such movements which 
not only accelerated the process of communal estrangement but made 
impossible for the two communities to come together as the prosely-tis- 
ation was not merely a matter of changing religious beliefs but also a 
part of the psyches of a communities. The national attitude thus got 
transformed in the process creating many dimensions. 


38. Home Deptt. Poll., File No. 6/IX of 1924, pp. 19-20 ; also see, Home Deptt. 
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Dayanand Anglo- Vedic College Movement (1886-1986) 

Dr Shiv Kumar Gupta* 

Arya Samaj has been a great socio-religious reform movement and 
its work in the field of education is well-known. A few studies have 
also been attempted by scholars on it. But one movement, which really 
gave direction, a systematic expansion, won the confidence of the 
people and thus proved the base of the Arya Samaj work in this 
field was Dayanand Anglo-Vedic-College Movement. Although the 
movement has completed its 100 years in the service of the nation 
and whole of India is dotted with D.A.V. institutions, hardly any 
exclusive study has been taken on its historicity. 

The study is based on original proceedings and reports of the 
society, educational reports of the Government, periodicals, newspapers, 
and other original and contemporary sources. 

Swami Dayanand was not only a great socio-religious reformer but 
also a great educational philosopher. His philosophy of education 
emerged from his experience both as a pupil as also a teacher. He has 
discussed his philosophy of education in his Satyarth Prakash. 
Stressing upon the importance of education, Swami Dayanand quotes : 
“Blessed are those men and women whose mind is ever 
engaged in the pleasures of knowledge, who have formed 
good habits; who always obey the principles of truthfulness, etc., 
who are free from vanity and uncleanliness of others whose orna- 
ments lib in the form of removing the pains of the worldly people 
by sound advice and education ; and who devote themselves 
to the good of others by following the injunctions of the Vedas.” 1 
Another thing Dayanand has stressed is that “it is the chief 
business of the parents, the preceptor and the relations that they 
should decora te their children with the ornaments of higher education, 
training, qualities, actions and habits. 2 

•Lecturer in History, D.A.V. , College, Malout (Pb.). 
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The eigth principle of the Arya Samaj, established by Swami 
Dayanand, also stresses on the importance of education. It reads : 

“Ignorance ought to be dispelled and knowledge disseminated.” 
Swami Dayanand, the torch-bearer of the cause of education breathed 
his last on 30 October 1883. His demise created a void in the Arya- 
Samaj. It was on the shocking demise of the Swami that the Executive 
Committee of the Lahore Arya Samaj unanimously resolved that the 
best endeavours should be made to establish an Anglo-Vedic College 
in honour of Late Swami Dayanand Saraswati, who had aroused the 
dorment energies of the Punjabi Hindus and infused in them vigour 
and pride. A memorial meeting was held on 8 November 1883. 
“The gathering was so numerous that its like was not often seen at 
Lahore.” 3 4 In this meeting Guru Dutt Vidyarthi, who had just returned 
from Ajmer after having the last glimpse of the great Swami, suggested 
that the best method of commemorating the death of Swami Dayanand 
was to establish a school or a college in his honour. The proposal 
was carried enthusiastically. Bhai Jawahir Singh appealed to the 
liberality of those present and asked them to show their gratitude to 
the illustrious deceased by subscribing for his memorial. Lala Lai Chand, 
the president of the fund-raising committee, issued a written appeal in 
the name of the people from all walks of life. 

The appeal had the desired effect. There was a gush of enthusiasm 
which seemed to have flown out of a strange amalgam of grief and 
gratefulness for the departed savant. “Though the meeting was 
composed mostly of middle-class men, from seven to eight thousand 
rupees were subscribed on the spot. Women, children and even poor- 
menials zealously came forward with their mite. Two Mohammedan 
gentlemen also set an example of large hearted liberality. 1 

Thus the society set its mission with hopes and apprehensions, 
little knowing at that time that one day the society nurtured by them 
would grow into a tree which would have its saplings throughout the 
length and breadth of India. The zeal and enthusiasm of the people in 
response to the proposed institution poured fresh hopes and confidence 
in the society for the great task ahead. But apprehensions were there, 


3. The Tribune, 18 Nov., 1883. 

4. The Arya Magazine, December 1883; also The Arya Patrika, 20 June 1885. 
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for they were to lay different standards, different from those laid by 
the British for Indian education. Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Society was to 
follow the vedic-concept of education, which did not conform to the 
dominant British model cf educational institutions set up by them in 
India. D.A.V ’s focus was to be on “cultural reclamation of Indians 
as propounded by Swami Dayanand, who were being fast anglicized 
and westernized and were losing their own cultural moorings. There 
were two major weaknesses in the educational programme and 
curriculum of the British system. They leaned more on materialism 
and the development of narrow individualism. But the vedic concept 
of education tries to bring about spiritualism, value-oriented character 
and developed social side of the rising generation through effecting new 
departure in curriculum. This system of education initiated some majar 
departure from British models of learning and teaching. A national 
system of education was to emerge. Such an education was bound to 
create conflict between the Aryas and the Government. But these 
apprehensions were shed aside by hopes. To translate their ideas in 
practice, Aryas took up the work for framing the constitution of the 
Managing Committee. Consequently, Lala Lai Chand was given this 
challenging task. In his own words : 

“The discussions were hard and numerous as would appear 
from one single fact that the scheme of the constitution was 
discussed on the night of 10th, 12th, 14th, 23rd, 24th, 28th and 
30th November 1885. ” 5 

After various struggles and numerous ups and downs, however, 
the constitution prepared by Lala Lai Chand was passed. The Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic Trust and Management Society was got registered under 
Act XXI of 1860 to give it a legal and formal existance. The first 
meeting of the committee formed under the constitution was held on 
27th February 1866. Lala Lai Chand was elected as the first President 
and Lala Madan Singh as its Secretary. The business which the 
Managing Committee had to perform was of a specially trying nature. 
Recalling the uphill task, Lala Lai Chand wrote : 

“Not only was it necessary to frame rules and regulations 
relating to several matters under the control of the Managing 
Committee and for the conduct of business, but practical steps 


5. The Ravi : Golden Jubilee Commemoration Volume of D.A.V. College, 
Jullundur, Vol. I, p. 114. 
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had to be taken for opening the school and its accompaniment, 
the Boarding house.” 6 

Aims and Objects 

The committee in its meeting held on 20 March 1886, took up to 
lay down the aims and objects of its pioneer institution. Following 
objects were laid down. 

1. To establish in the Punjab an Anglo-Vedic College Institu- 
tion which shall include a school, a college and Boarding-house, as 
memorial in honour of Swami Dayanand Saraswati with the following 
purposes, viz,: 

a) To encourage, improve and enforce the study of Hindi 
literature. 

b) To encourage and enforce the study of classical Sanskrit 
and of Vedas. 

c) To encourage and enforce the study of English literature and 
science, both theoretical and applied. 

2. To provide means for giving technical education in connection 
with Anglo-Vedic College Institution as far as it is inconsistent with 
the proper accomplishment of the first object. 7 

In the above objects, the people found a hope for the fulfilment 
of their dream. “They would provide the Punjabi parents with an 
ideal educational situation.” 8 When people would find no difference 
between the Anglo-Vedic, Government and Mission Schools, as 
regards English education, and see in the formal additional advantages, 
of vedic instructions, the vedic school would be crowded with boys 
and would do substantial good to the sons of Aryavarta. The English 
language would also be a medium of comparison of the Aryas to the 
Modern science and enable the boys to be acquainted with the 
manner and ideas of the greatest nations of the modern world. 
Provision for technical education was to usher a new era in the 

Indian education. “Schools and especially industrial could not 

fail to raise the status of the younger generation and gradually to 
emancipate the lower castes from the bondage in which they have 
been hitherto held.” 9 D.A.V.’s emphasise on national language was 


6. Ibid , pp. 144-115. 

7. Proceedings of the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College Trust and Management 
Society, 20 March 1886. 

8. Jones, K.W., Arya Dharm (New Delhi, 1978), p. 69. 

9. Chir 1 Valentine, Indian Unrest (London, 1910), p. 111. 
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also not without any foundation. They were conscious of the fact 
that “it is only through the national language that the national mind 
can be raised and the national heart ennobled. The success achieved 
by the Italian, the French and the English nations, is an incontrovertible 
proof of this dictum.’’ 10 Sanskrit had ceassed to be generally 
cultivated since hundreds of years. Its vast store-houses of knowledge 
were fast closed to the public. Its treasures had become rusty and 
fossiled and could not, therefore, give the required help in the improve- 
ment of its branches. So, a thorough cultivation, resuscitation 
nationalization and improvement of Sanskrit literature came to be 
one main object of the Anglo- Vedic College movement. 

“To review than the study of ancient Indian literature, to 
promote the growth of scientific knowledge, so essentially useful to 
the rise and progress of industry in its various and manifold phases, 
to combine with the civilization of the past, the achievements of 
science in the present, to fit and prepare an asylum for the guidance 
of those who would be the leaders of the national thought and action 
in the struggle for existance in which the Indian races will have to 
engage with the civilized world ; this ought to be the philosophy of an 
educational institution and professedly is that of the Anglo-Vedic 
College.” 11 
Scheme of Studies 

Once the objects were laid, Lala Lai Chand was given another 
challenging task to prepare the ‘Scheme of Studies,’ to be operated 
in their school. Lala Lai Chand had to be up and doing to give it 
a shape which might meet the challenge of the times. When the 
scheme was prepared, it was circulated among prominent Arya Samajists 
and educationists of repute for their opinion on the pattern of 
“Challenge of Education — A policy Perspective,” issued by Ministry of 
education. Government of India in 1985, exactly after a century. 

The scheme of studies proposed by Lala Lai Chand was found 
matching the aims and objects of the institution. It was approved 
by the Committee after lengthy discussions with only minor modific- 
ations. Lala Lajpat Rai, on his return from England said : 

“I was very much pleased, when I saw in the west, education 
imparted exactly on the same lines as were chalked out in the 


10, The Arya Patrika, 27 June 1885. 

11. Ibid. 
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scheme of studies prepared by the founders of the college.” 12 
Principles 

It was provided in the principles that : 

1. The management should be in the hands of elected represent- 
atives of such Arya Samajes as contributed to its funds, with 
the addition of a few Hindus representing the professions and 
the classes. 

2. The second principle genereally accepted was that “the teach- 
ing should be done by Indians and there has been no 
exception on this point. 

3. The third principle imposes on the Manager the moral 
obligation not to seek monetary assistance from the 
Government. “The principle,” according to Lala Lajpat Rai, 
“has been adhered to unless a petty grant of a few thousand 
rupees made by the university be considered an exception.” 

4. The fourth principle was to aim at giving free education. 
But according to Lala Lajpat Rai, “the paucity of funds, the 
Government and University regulations have prevented us from 
giving effect to this but still our fees have generally been 50 
percent less than the Government schools and colleges.” 13 

These principles were not adopted in any spirit of hostility or 
antagonism to the British, or the Government, or any other community. 
The object was primarily to try an experiment in purely indigenous 
enterprise ; secondly, to develop a spirit of self-help and self-reliance 
in a community in which those qualities had, by lapse of time and lack 
of opportunity, degenerated.” 14 

The faith reposed by the masses in the new institution was not to 
be belied. Management was anxious to start a school from 1 June 
1886. They were only looking for a captain to steer the ship of their 
pioneer institution. Here came the offer o f Hans Raj, who had just 
graduated from Punjab University with a brilliant academic record in 
the past. He came forward to serve as an honorary Headmaster of the 


12. The Panjab ee, 27 Nov., 1905. 

13. Lajpat Rai, A History of the Arya Samaj ed. Sri Ram Sharma (New Delhi, 
1967), pp. 140-141. 

14. Ibid., p. 141. 

15. Sharma, Sri Ram, Mahatma Hans Raj — Maker of the Modern Punjab (Jullundur, 
1965), p. 22. 
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proposed institution. 15 Lala Hans Raj took a vow. of poverty at a 
time when highly lucrative administrative jobs were going abegging 
for any graduate of Indian University. 

Hans Raj’s offer infused fresh vigour in the society. In fact, in 
those days, “The Arya Samaj rolled on three boys scarcely out of 
their teens for championing of their cause— Guru Dutt, Hans Raj and 
Lajpat Rai. And the youthful trio, fully justified the trust reposed in 
them and the duty with which they were charged by the elders. Hans 
Raj was called the father, Guru Dutt, the Holy Ghost and Lajpat Rai, 
the son of this wonderful trinity.” 16 The movement thus gathered 
strength from day-to-day and it was mainly through these three 
youngmen at Lahore that the dream of founding the D.A.V. school 
and college came to be realised. Hans Raj’s offer was also the result of 
their mutual agreement. 

D.A.V. school became a reality on 1st June 1886. The 
reception given to the school was unparalleled and unique. 300 students 
sought admission within first five days. The strength grew to be 550 
by the end of June. 

Mahatma Hans Raj embodied in his person the essential values of 
religion, culture and had a zeal for the spread of modern knowledge. 
The staff in turn was always anxious to imbibe his qualities 
and came to his expectations. They tried to make sure that no 
action of their hurt the spirit of their principal, whose attitude 
towards them, was always that of a guide and mentor. Hans Raj 
wanted all-round development of his students. He often addressed 
them in the weekly meetings on varied topics — religious, moral and 
national. The greatest deficiency of modern times is the absence of 
linkage between three institutions, family, education and religion. 
But D.A.V. school tried to coordinate all the three. The religious, 
moral or national fervour infussed into the minds of the students by 
any institution, perhaps, could not be immediately appreciated. 
It was, in fact, to be a continuous process. 

The students of the D.A.V. school successfully competed in the 
ensuing examinations. The Director of Public Instructions in his 
report in 1888 wrote: 

“The D.A.V. School which receives no grant in-aid deserves 
special mention as it has supplied 19 successful candidates for the 


16. The Tribune, 1 Sept., 1920. 
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entrance examination or more than any other school in the 
.province.” 17 

Foundation of the College 

• By 1888, the school had a sound footing with 697 students on its 
rolls. The success achieved in the field of school education encourged 
the- management to venture to open the college classes. First year 
intermediate classes were started on 1st June 1888. Punjab University 
granted affiliation to the Dayanand Anglo -Vedic College on 18 May 
1889. Lala Hans Raj was now made the principal of the college. The 
college made rapid progress. The report of the Public Instructions 
for the year 1891-92 says : 

“The institution is a most interesting as well as most welcome 
example of self-help and honourable enterprise on the part of 
its public spirited supporters.” 18 

The Tribune commented 

“The results of the university examinations for the last five 
years credit to the managers and staff of the college who are 
really engaged in a labour of love and it is hoped that as the 
institution grow older it will become a most beneficient institution 
in the country.” 19 

In 1894-95, the college numerically grew to be the largest in the 
province. The Director of Public Instructions reported : 

“This college is one of the most worthy, and I believe, one 
of the most successful enterprise of its kind out of the Presidency 
town.” 20 

During all these years, D.A.V. students often headed the lists of 
ordinary passes, as well as honours passes. A considerable number of 
Government and University scholarships, granted on the results of 
university examinations, were every year won by D.A.V. students, and 
also medals and prizes. 

Encouraged by the results that year, the committee decided to open 
M.A. classes in Sanskrit. 

Thus, within ten years of its establishment thfe school grew into 

17 . Report on the Public Instructions in the Punjab and its Dependencies, 1857-88 
(Lahore, 1888), p. 27. 

18. Ibid., 1891-92. 

19. The Tribune, 19 July 1890. 

20. The Report of Public Instructions, Punjab, 1894-95, 
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a fully developed institution teaching upto the highest examination on 
the Arts side. Engineering and tailoring classes were opened in 1895 
and a class in carpentary in 1896. Theology department was also 
added in 1896. Adequate arrangements were made for the teaching of 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology. To make science teaching thorou- 
ghly efficient, the senior professor of science, Lala Sain Dass, M.A., 
was sent to England for advanced study. 

Thus the first decade of D. A. V.’s was a decade of challenges— 
challenges to translate their dreams in realities. But during this period 
of struggle, the D.A.V. movement had dual impact on the Indian scene. 
Now, that it was proved that a knowledge of English could be safely 
imparted to Indians without their converting to Christianity or making 
them hypocrites against the hopes and wishes of Macaulay. It further 
implied that the task of spreading English education was to be 
shouldered mainly by non-official organisation. Moreover, it infused 
in the minds of young scholars a spirit of nationalism. With its 
emphasise on self-reliance, vigour, pride in India’s past, the movement 
attracted the masses and elite alike. 

After the successful emergence of D.A.V. school and college at 
Lahore, the demand for schools and colleges in other towns of 
the Punjab grew apace and soon a net-work of D.A.V. Schools sprang 
up in almost all the important towns of the undivided Punjab, Baluchis- 
tan and the N.W.F.P. 

The taking over of the Ayurvedic class from the Punjab University 
forms a story of its own. The university of the Punjab had been started 
mainly as an oriental institution and it had been maintaining Ayurvedic 
classes since 1880. In 1897, however. Dr Browne, the principal of the 
Medical College refused to have anything to do with an exploded and 
anti-quated system of science, and requested the university to make 
its own arrangements for housing these classes. The Dayanand college, 
therefore, took over the Ayurvedic classes from the University in 1899. 

In ‘ 1889, when the college section was opened, it had only a 
dozen students. But soon it became very popular. By 1897-98, the 
D.A.V. college had the largest number of students compared to other 
colleges at Lahore. Whereas the Government college had 235 students. 
Foreman college 225 students, Islamia college had only 56 students 
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the D.A.V. college had on its rolls 415 stude'nts. 2i In 1913, the 
D.A.V. school had 1737 students and the strength of the college rose 
to 903 besides a sizeable number studying in the purely vedic depart- 
ment, in the faculty of Hindu Medicine and in the Engineering and 
tailoring classes. 

Thus the venture that had started with not a few misgivings, had 
atleast proved that given a chance Indians could not only establish 
and maintain successful educational institutions, but could become 
pioneers in certain educational spheres as well. “The Dayanand 
college had weathered the storm created by Lord Curzon’s obvious 
attempt at tightening control over the educational institutions in 
India.” 23 

Lala Hans Raj having served the D.A.V. institutions for more 
than 25 years voluntarily relinquished his office. Lala Sain Das succeed- 
ed him, under whom the D.A.V. college, Lahore continued progressing 
by leaps and bounds. Now Lala Hans Raj was made the President of 
the D.A.V. college Managing Committee in 1912. 

In fact, it was during his presidentship that D.A.V. college 
Managing committee began to establish more and more institutions, 
even outside Lahore, according to the needs of the people. It was 
during his presidentship that Jullundur came to be the nucleus of 
D.A.V. education, next only to Lahore. D.A.V. College, Jullundur was V 
established with the efforts of Pandit Lakhpat Rai and Lala Radha Ram 
in 1918. Hans Raj Mahila Mahavidyalya founded in 1927, is one 
of the biggest D.A.V. institutions of higher education for women in this 
part of the country. Muffasil institutions affiliated to Managing 
Committee of the D.A.V. college before partition were at Peshawar, 
Multan, Kunjpura, Shahabad, Amritsar, Batala, Desuya, Patti, 
Shahpur, Delhi, Shejabad, Gaziabad, Siyalpur, Abbottabad, Kangri, 

Hissar, Ambala, Pundri, Rawal Pindi, Brahmpura, Shanewal and New' 
Delhi. 

Partition of the country 

The partition of the country in 1947 dealt a crippling blow to the 
D.A.V. organisation which had most of its institutions in Lahore and 
the erstwhile west Pakistan. The society suffered incalculable losses in 
men and material. Property worth over two crore of rupees was left 
behind. Over six dozen institutions, big and small were uprooted. 

21. Webster, C. B , The Christian Community and Change in the 19th Century North 

India (Meerut, 1976), p. 157. 7 

22. Sharma, Sri Ram, op. cit. p, 55. 
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The D.A.V. College Managing Committee reeling under heavy losses and 
with its affairs in utter disarray, moved to Jullundur. “The problem 
was to reorganise the D.A.V. College Trust and Management Society 
by introduction of fresh-blood in it in the form of new personnel and 
to rebuild all its old institutions in India. This work was taken up 
by the late Principal Mehar Chand, of D.A.V. College Lahore, who 
organised the office of the committee at Jullundur and managed to 
bring to India all the liquid assets of the society.” 23 All the available 
resources were mobilised for the rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
the uprooted institutions. The D.A.V. college, Lahore was rehabilit- 
ated at Ambala city and the Ayurvedic college, first at Amritsar and 
then at Jullundur. The Industrial School was also rehabilitated at. 
Amritsar. 

Post-Partition Period 

The role played by justice Mehar Chand Mahajan in placing the 
D.A.V. College Managing Committee again on a sound footing and 
shifting the headquarters from Jullundur to New Delhi, shall always 
be remembered with pride and gratitude by the D.A.V.’s. 

The post-partition period has been a period not only of resettle- 
ment but also of planned growth, and expansion. During the last 39 
years, D.A.V. institutions have not only been established in almost all 
important towns of Punjab and Haryana, but the field of their 
activities has extended throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. In 1947, the number of institutions run by D.A.V.’s were 70, 
in 1951, it rose to 82. Mehar Chand Mahajan left behind 110 institut- 
ions when he died in 1968. 

The D.A.V. 's have been guided by great jurists and educationists 
throughout. If the names of Lala Lai Chand and Mahatma Hans Raj 
Pt. Guru Dutt, Lala Lajpat Rai, Lala Sain Das, Pt. Mehar Chand, 
Bakshi Ram Rattan, Principal Sain Das, Principal Mehar Chand, 
Lala Balraj, Miss P. Thapar stand pre-eminent in the pre-partition 
days, in the post-partition period it had apart from Mehar Chand 
MahajarT, retired Chief Justice of India, Dr G.L. Dutta, Vice-Chancellor, 
Vikram University, Ujjain, Shri Jiwan Lai Kapur, retired Judge of the 
Supreme Court of India, Padam Bhushan Suraj Bhan, Vice-Chancellor, 
Panjab University and now Prof. Veda Vyasa, an eminent scholar of 
Sanskrit and history, presently a great legal luminary of the Supreme 
Court of India. A product of the D.A.V.’s he also joined as its 

23. Mahajan, Mehar Chand, Looking Back (New Delhi, 1963}, p. 221. 
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life-member. Lala Bhagwan Das, Sri Ram Sharma, Tarloki Nath, 
N.D. Grover, B. S. Bahl, Km. Vidya Vati Anann, S. Roy, P.D. 
Chaudhary and A. N. Sharma have rendered yeoman’s services to 
the D.A.V.’s. 

Today D.A.V. movement is passsing through a revolution under 
dynamic stewardship of Prof. Veda Vyasa, President, Dr D. P. Seth, 
the General Secretary and Mr. Darbari Lai, Organising Secretary of 
the society. If there were 70 DAV institution in 1947, 110 in 1968, 
178 in 1980, today the number has risen to 350 which include 53 
Colleges of all disciplines, 250 Public and aided schools, many technical 
institutions, an Ayurvedic College and a hospital, a dental college and 
also many institutions of management studies. Soon they are going to 
set up their institutions in U.S.A. and many South East Asian 
countries. In fact, Prof. Veda Vyasa has given a new direction to 
the D.A.V. movement, which is enshrined in his six point programme. 
It includes : 

1. To spread quality education in remote and backward areas. 

2. To start vocational and technical centres in the existing 
D.A.V. institutions. 

3. To improve the lot of the people living in villages by starting 
rural development centres. 

4. To involve the teachers and students actively in the task of 
national reconstruction by starting ’community centres’ 
in the neighbourhood of the D.A.V. institutions. 

5. To strengthen the teaching of Sanskrit and promotion of 
research. 

6. To build up the spiritual and moral fibre in our pupils with 
a view to arresting the declining standards of 'national 
character.’ 24 

The programme is laudable and demands sincerity, devotion and 
selflessness on the part of its workers for implementation. Let us hope 
the variety of task taken up by the D.A.V.’s neither deters their work 
in hand nor lead them astray from the implementation of the program- 
me envisaged by its President but which can go a long way in bringing 
a social cataclysm on the Indian scene. 

It is keeping in view the 6 point programme that the D.A.V.’s 


24. Souvenir D.A.V. Higher Secondary School (Lahore), Chandigarh, June 1983, 

Article “President’s 6-point programme for the D.A.V. Society, by B S. 
Bahl, Advisor, D.A.V. Colleges. 
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have set up a number of institutions in the backward areas of Orissa, 
Bihar, Agartala in Tripura, where it has engaged in the uplift of the 
tribal people and weaker sections of the society through its emissaries. 
They are doing wonderful work in collaboration with Dayanand 
Foundation set-up by D.A.V.’s as also the local government. 

Public Schools 

One of the important chapter added in the D.A.V.’s history is 
its enviable success achieved in setting up public schools. Today we 
find more than 150 D.A.V. Public Schools set up throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, apart from already existing 100 
schools being run on traditional lines. Why ? “In the modern age 
distance and time have squeezed and English has become an important 
link language. That is why more and more people want to send their 
children to English medium public schools.” 25 Secondly, Christian 
missionaries have been successfully running its convent schools in (his 
country.” There is no doubt that many of these institutions have 
rendered a valuable service in the field of good education. However, 
there was a fatal defect in the system in as much as the cultural basis 
of these convent schools was foreign and completely alienated from 
the Indian culture.” 26 

Realising this serious gap, D.A.V.’s came forward to provide 
Public School education of a high standard with emphasise on the 
background of ancient Indian Culture. “The educational programme 
of the D.A.V. Public Schools aims at the overall development of 
personality of the students, laying proper emphasise on moral and 
cultural education, so as to produce disciplined and dedicated future 
citizens.” 2 ’ 

Some other important features of the D.A.V. Public Schools are 
that they have also set-up Hindi Medium Public Schools on Public 
demand. Secondly, they have also made provision for admission in 
their schools of the talented students of weaker sections, of the comm- 
unity. To them, in some of their schools, they not only provide free 
education but also with all other facilities including books, conveyance, 
school uniforms and even mid-day meals. 

In fact, some of their institutions like Hans Raj Model School, 


25. Ibid. 

26. The Aryan Heritage, January 1986. 

27. Ibid. 
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Punjabi Bagh, New Delhi, Kulachi Hans Raj Model School, Ashok 
Vihar, New Delhi, Maharaja Hari Singh Agricultural Collegiate School, 
Nagbani (Jammu), D.A.V. Public School, Bokaro and Dayanand 
Model School, Jullundur really serve as model institutions. Hence 
winning the confidence of people. 

Our educational system is still examination ridden and the 
development of child’s personality seldom attracts the attention of our 
educational endeavours. It is a pity that our academic world is still 
divorced from world of work. But a visit to the Hans Raj Model 
School Punjabi Bagh Delhi was a matter of great satisfaction to the 
author of this paper. Here he found the school staff having been 
able to give the concept of work experience a real meaning by involving 
all students in a variety of work items, hobbies and activities and to 
make it a normal routine features of school life. Here he found ‘each 
student given an opportunity to follow the hobby or activity according to 
his own inclination, interest and thus his creative talents duly stimulated 
blossom under the guidance of enlightened teachers. The school is 
proud of having entered the computer age by inauguration of a 
computer centre in the school. The computer is being used not only 
as a teaching aid, to give computer education to students but also to 
maintain school accounts, personal data of students progress reports, 
etc. It is the work of institutions like these, which have won the 
confidence of the people for D.A.V. ’s. Other D.A.V. Public School 
stand to follow them. 

The most promising feature of the D.A.V. ’s efforts in this connec- 
tion has been the association and help they have received from the 
Public sector undertakings. For example. Coal Authority of India 
and its associate companies in Bihar invited the D.A.V.’s to establish 
50 D.A.V. Public schools, primarily for their employees, in Ranchi- 
Dhanbad region and the D.A.V.’s have already started their work under 
the stewardship of one of its dedicated life-members, Principal N.D. 
Grover. Similarly, D.A.V. Public Schools are being opened at the 
request of Associated Cement Company of India Ltd., Fertilizer Corpor- 
ation of India, Steel Authority of India, etc. 

In fact, the demand for D.A.V. Public Schools is so great that 
D.A.V. authorities sometimes find themselves unable to cope up with 
it. Now is before them the task to consolidate their existin g 
institutions, which they hope to do “with their own educational code 
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and norms and to ensure their development on a uniform pattern with 
an adequate provision of moral and cultural education.” 28 

Order of Life-Members 

The secret of D.A.V.’s success lies in the sincerety of its workers. 
Once on visiting the D.A.V. College, Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan, founder 
of the Tslamia College Aligarh, remarked, “The building, science block 
and library of ‘my college is better than yours. But I have no Hans 
Raj.” In fact, his spirit of self sacrifice was catching and his example 
influenced a number of youngmen Durga Prasbad second English 
teacher sent an application to the Managing Committee to the effect 
that he would be obliged if the committee accepts his offer of being 
paid Rs. 40/-instead of Rupees 50/ what he at that time drew as the 
former sum would be sufficient for his needs. Managing Committee 
appreciated his gesture but declined to accept his generous offer. 29 
Mahatma Hans Raj created order of Life-members of the D.A.V. 
College. Such members were supposed to devote their whole life to 
the institution on a subsistance allowance of Rs. 75 per month only. 
Such selfless workers would succeed in his opinion, by their example 
in creating in the college, a distinctive atmosphere of self-sacrifice 
simple living and high thinking.” Lala Sain Das, Lala Diwan Chand, 
Dr Gokal Chand, Lala Ram Chand belonged to the first band of 
youngmen drawn to the cause followed by Bakshi Ram Rattan, Ram 
Rakha, Lala Mehar Chand. The galaxy of life-members initiated by 
Mahatma Hans Raj produced three Vice-Chancellors, besides a host of 
eminent principals, orientalists and other academicians. Actually it is 
these brilliant people who made the D.A.V. movement a byword for 
dedicated service, ability, efficiency, integrity and discipline.” 

Life members not only enhanced the reputation of the D.A.V. 
college but they have been serving the Arya Samaj too. Order of 
Life-members of the D.A.V. College is more or less on the pattern of 
the Fergusson college Poona, Gokhale’s servants of India society and 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s servants of the people society. 

This order of Life members is still continuing and has on its rolls 
a few very devoted persons. Though economically, they don’t have 
all those liabilities, which their predecessors used to have but they have 
been still doing onerous job to the D.A.V< cause, of course, in the 


28. The Aryan Heritage, March 1986. 

29. D.A.V. Managing Committee Meeting 31 Dec., 1886. 
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light of changed circumstances, this institution needs a fresh thinking 
and a vigor ous revival as to bring it to its pristine glory. 

D.A.V. movement has been throughout, a movement of the 
masses. Unlike Islamia College, Foreman College and Khalsa 
College it never enjoyed the patronage of princes or the government 
it rather shunned any grants-in-aid from the government. They 
never invited any high government official to chair their functions nor 
did they knock at their offices for any favours. This attitude of the 
D.A.V.’s was termed as ‘exclusiveness.' and their institutions came to 
be suspected and considered hot-bed of sedition but unmindful of all 
this, they went on working and struggling for the success of their 
institutions. It was on account of this zeal and enthusiasm that 
D.A.V.’s were able to create a strong base upon which we find today 
a stupendous superstructure erected in the form of a net-work of D.A.V. 
institutions throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
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